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PREFACE. 


Thk present volume is complete in itself. It tells the 
history of India from a Hindu, Buddhist, and Brahmanieal 
point of view. It starts from the remotest antiquity, and 
reaches right down to the appearance of the English in 
the Eastern seas. It does not deal with the Mussulman 
.■onquest or the Mussulman empire; as those subjects can 
Scarcely be treated thoroughly, until the Hindu people have 
been well, brought upon the stage; and although the 
history of Mussulman India has an intrinsic value and 
importance of its own, which entitle it to separate consider¬ 
ation, it throws little or no light upon the religious and 
social development of the Hindus. Whilst, however, the 
present work is complete in itself, it also forms the third 
volume of the history of India, the publication of which was 
begun as far back as I867. 1 It may therefore be advis¬ 
able to describe more precisely the plan which was ovig-in- 
ally adopted for preparing a complete history of India, and 
the progress which has since been made towards its com¬ 
pletion. 

The principal materials from which to construct a pure! v 

1 History of India from tlio Earliest Ages, Vol. I., comprising the Vedio 
period and Maha Bh&rata. Triilmcr & Co., 1867. Ibid., Yol. II., comprising the 
Mmayana and Ifrahmaoic Period, i. e. the Laws of Mann. Triibner & Co., 1869. 
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Hindi! history are to bo found in the four V'e’das, the two 
epics of tile Malta Bharata and Uamayana.. the laws of 
Manu, and the eighteen puranas. Of these the most im¬ 
portant are the hymns of the Rig’-Veda, the two epics, and 
the laws of Manu. 8 Accordingly an effort was made to form a 
basis for the history of Hindu India by preparing* a critical 
analysis of this vast mass of serm-historical literature. The 
■‘Gaults were incorporated in the first two volumes of the so- 
called Hist ory of India. It has, however, been asserted by 
friendly critics, that these two volumes, however interesting 
in themselves, ought not to be called history ; that properly 
speaking they are not history, but prolegomena to history. 
Possibly such criticisms are correct. 2 3 But still the Maha 
Bharata and Rlinayana are accepted by the people of India 
as history; and the two former volumes have enjoyed an 
extensive popularity amongst Hindu readers, as well as 
amongst those Europeans who are familiar with India. At 
the same time some knowledge of the Yedic hymns, and 
especially of the laws of Mann, is essentially needful to a 
right understanding* of Yedic and Brahrnanic India. 

Accordingly the present work meets both views. It is 
at once the third volume of the history of India from the* 
earliest ages, and the first volume of the history of India " 
properly so called. Both begin from the earliest ages, and 
it is intended that they should, he ulinnately brought 

2 The Vedas and pur&nas are chiefly o! a theological character. Occa¬ 
sionally statements appear, mere especially in the puvumis, which appear to 
possess a historical value, but after a critical analysis they are generally found to 
fade away into myth and fable, Sometimes, however, the pur Cums prove useful in 
illustrating religious and sectarian ideas. The author has compiled several folios 
of extracts, as well as-a voluminous index, but- has derived very few positive data 
from' them. The Buddhist chronicle, known as the Malihw ansa, is entitled to more 
respect; but it will be seen, by a reference to .Appendix 11 . in the present volume, 
that its statements aro far from reliable, unless confirm' d by other authorities. 

3 It appeare, however, to the author, that the first two volumes of Mr 'A'ote’s 
History of Greece might be dismissed on a similar pretext. 
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clow i to own days, But the larger work comprises 
' .|ig critic^- analyses of the sacred hooks, as .thef internal evi- 
v ' s .hoe on which the author bases his history of tho ancient 
religion and civilisation of the Hindus; whilst tlie volume 
now before the reader comprises the general conclusions 
drawn from this internal evidence,, ill ns irate d by the evi¬ 
dence of external authorities. In a word, the present 
volume opens with retrospects of the Vedic and flrahtname, 
ages by the light qf the materials already brought under 
review in the two former volumes. It then brings every 
other available authority, excepting that of the Mussul¬ 
man historians, to bear upon the general subject. The 
“ life and teachings of Gbtama Buddha, tho evidence of 
‘J Greek and Homan writers, the edicts of Priyadnrsi or 
Ysoka, the Buddhist chronicles, the recorded travels of 
the Chinese pilgrims in tho fifth and seventh centuries, 
j the Hindu drama, the traditions of the Kajpoots down to 
|eiith centivy, the travels of Marco Polo and 
reen the thirteenth, and sixteenth centuries, and 
isaks history of Portuguese Asia during the six- 
greater part of the seventeenth centuries, have 
-l or contribution for every variety of in- 
5 ~ - illustrated by the experi • 
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Tlio next volume, which is already in prepai'?i^ 011 J will 
be devoted to the history of Mussulman, Mahintta, T n ^- 
British India. The importance of the Mussulman annals 
cannot bo denied; but that importance is due more to the 
part 'which the Mussulman religion has played in the history 
of the world, than any light which it throws upon India 
in particular. This importance is increasing day by day; 
for few impartial observers will deny the fact that to all 
appearance the people of India are drifting slowly but surely 
towards the religion of iho prophet of Arabia, rather than 
towards that Christianity which, is freely offered, hut which 
they are not prepared to accept. It is hoped that the volume 
on Mussulman, Mahratta, and early Anglo-Indian history 
will be published in November next. 
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HISTORY OF INDIA 


CHAPTER I. 

RETROSPECT OF VEDIC INDIA. 

The history of India from the earliest period to on after l 
the present day may be mapped out into the three JiTLs^wy or 
eras of 11 in d u, M ussulinan, and. British. Th e Hi n du , the 

era commences with the dawn of history. The SthSt&sfy 
Mussulman era commences with the invasions of the 
followers of the Prophet under Mahmud of Cabul in 
the middle of the eleventh century after Christ. 

The British era commences with the conquests of 
Robert Clive about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. These eras are useful as furnishing chro¬ 
nological data for the great political revolutions 
which characterize the history of India. The strug¬ 
gle between the Mussulmans and Hindus com¬ 
menced in the same century which saw the conquest 
of England by the Normans. The overthrow of Mus¬ 
sulman imperialism., and establishment of the British 
as a political and paramount power, were carried 
out during the single reign of George the Third 
But Hinduism overlaps the Mussulman era, and both 
Hinduism, and Islam overlap the British era; and 
the conflicting ideas, traditions, and aspirations of 
these two hostile camps of Brahma and Mohammed 
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ohaptbu i. are still the main characteristics of ffie modern his- 


Venn* elements 
In tLe Mild it 


tory of India, although they have been too often 
and too generally ignored. 

But the Hindu era, which is the firsfjt in tho 
tto J BmhM»nio.i O^er of time, is also the first in importance ;• and 
S|£ d K' that importance is increasing day by day. '.Hie 
mamcai *<*«»•. (> £ ij 10 present generation have been moulded 

into their existing form by their past history; and 
it is by their past history alone that the European 
can apprehend their modern culture. Moreover, 
amongst Hindus, and indeed amongst oriental 
nations generally, religion is their only nationality; 
and zeal for religion is tlreir only conception of 
patriotism. The study of oriental religions thus 
assumes a vast political significance : and to he car* 
ried out effectually it necessitates a familiarity with 
the people themselves, as- well as an acquaintance 
with their sacred writings From a remote antiquity 
four conflicting’ ele ments have been at work in form¬ 
ing’ the national life of the Hindus; and at any mo¬ 
ment either of these elements, or a fresh combination 
of these elements, may be suddenly imbued with a 
new horn entlmsihm, and overflow the land like a 
flood of lava. Each has dominated during a par¬ 
ticular age ; and thus the history of the Hindu era 
may be divided into four periods, namely, the Yodic, 
the Bi-ahmanic, the Buddhist, and the Brahmani o 
revival. But all four elements have been inter¬ 
mingling in the Hindu mind from a very ancient 
period, and all are more or less intermingling now. 1 


1 The term Hindu era is here employed in its general sense, as comprehending 
the whole of the ante-Miisaiilraan period, and in a wider sense the whole range of 
Indian history. The term, however, may he more strictly applied to the history 
■ d the people before they were brought under the influence of Brahmanism or 
Buddhism; ami in this latter sense it lbs been used on the title page. 
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The advent of Buddhism is the first stand-point oha#wr i. 
in the annals of India, It forms, in fact, the only 
true commencement of Indian history. Its founder, gSisS- 10 ' 
G Otama Buddha, is said to have been horn b.c. KB-india? 3 ' 
623., and to have died b.c, 543 at the age of eighty. 

Tins chronology is open to future discussion, but it 
may be accepted as a platform from whence to 
review the past and commence the hi,story of the 
future. The life of G6tama Buddha is preceded 
by a dim vista of unrecorded ages, which is 
peopled more by creations of fancy than by mortal 
men. The heroes and heroines of epic tradition, 
the gods and goddesses of sacred legend, occupy 
all. the foreground; whilst glimpses of the general 
masses of the population are but few and far be¬ 
tween., But in the sixth century before the Chris¬ 
tian era Buddhism dawns upon a wdrM of reality 
and humanity.. It represents the ancient people 
of India, not as mere phantasmagoria, distorted 
and exaggerated by the imaginations of bards and 
priests; but as living men and women, occupied 
with all the cares of existence, yet seeking to 
work out the main problems, of the universe; to 
discover whether there is not a substantial religion, 
a form of holiness far beyond the conventional wor¬ 
ship of the gods, or propitiation of unseen powers, 
which will secure the highest happiness in this life, 
and in the life to come. The history of the part 
Which Buddhism has been called upon to play in 
the great work of religious development in India is 
thus replete with lessons for all time; but before 
attempting to indicate its specialities, it will be 
necessary to take a retrospective view of the pro¬ 
gress of religious thought in this vast peninsula 
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chapter >, during* the dim and remote period which preceded 
it, and which is generally known as Vedic 
Brahmanic times. 


The first important feature of the Hindu era, is 


Age pmrtling 

I'wSSw’^iic the broad distinction which originally existed be™ 

wirt Bc hifianio . , " . - 

pono,n. tween the Veche and Brahmaine elements m the 


early history. It will be seen hereafter that the 
Vedic Aryans, who colonized the Punjab in a re¬ 
mote antiquity, were worshippers of the spirits or 
elements of the universe as gods and goddesses, and 
invoked those deities in old Sanskrit verses known 
as Vedic hymns. At some subsequent period the 
BrAllmans appeared upon the scene, and converted 
the old Vedic deities into representations or manifest¬ 
ations of the supreme spirit, whom they worshipped 
as Brahma. At the same time the Br Ah mans effected 
other changes in Vedic ideas and usages, which 
will be found invested with a deep significance. 
The Vedic Aryans had neither temples, idols, nor 
rigid caste distinctions. They worshipped their 
deities as living existences; and they apparently 
offered up their own sacrifices and invocations, and 
performed their own domestic rites, without the 
aid of any caste of priests whatever. The Brah¬ 
mans, on the contrary, appear to have encouraged 
the construction of temples, and to have set up 
images or idols, which were worshipped individually 
and collectively as representatives of the one 
supreme being. The Brahmans also seem to have 
distributed the people into castes; or at any rate to 
leave recognized and sanctioned such caste distinc¬ 
tions ; and they arrogated to themselves the position 
of an exclusive and hereditary priesthood, through 
whom alone the people were to present their saciT 
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fices and offer their prayers. These distinctions cha p ter l 

between Vedic and Brahmanie religions in list be all 

the more borne in mii.d, because the Brdhmahs 

Imre not only modified the Vedic religion, but have 

also garbled and interpolated Vedic literature, for 

the purpose of bringing , old Vedic traditions and 

usages into conformity with later Brahmameal ideas.. 

This point will be sufficiently illustrated in future 
pages; for the present it will suffice to indicate the 
interval of thought which separates what is purely 
Vedic from what is purely Brahmameal. 

The materials for the history of India prior to .. 

the advent of Buddhism are to be found in the 
Vedic hymns and the Hindu epics. The Vedic 
hymns are valuable as the expression of the religious v«dic)iymm 
views of the primitive but intellectual Aryan people, 
who Invaded and occupied north-western India in 
times primeval, and worshipped the deities or ele¬ 
ments of the universe in an age when Brahmanism was 
unknown . 2 The hymns are singularly free from any 
Brahmanical element, although later commentators 
have laboured to interpret, them in accordance with. 
Bralnnanical teaching. The two voluminous epics, inmtop)]®. = 
known as the MaM Blair a ta and Rfimavana, faJI i0 ^. c ^®* er - 
under a totally different category. They are re¬ 
garded by the whole Hindu population of India as 
the national treasuries of legend and tradition; and 
consequently may be accepted as the modern and 
popular conceptions of the Hindu people as regards 
their past history. . But they cannot be reduced to 


*' The term Vedic hymns is here specially confined to the hymns or mantras 
of the which is the earliest of the four Vedas, and the only one which 

can be rendered fairly available for history . Compare History, Yol. IX;, Part V. 
Er;.h manic Period, chap. iv. 
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chapter i. the form of chronicles. They refer to different stages 
in the progress of the people, but there are no links 
to unite them into a chain of consecutive history. 
In one sense alone they seem to have been formed 
into a harmonious whole. E very incident, whether 
it originated in \ edic, i huh manic, or Buddhist times, 
has been reproduced in Bran manic forms by com¬ 
pilers who apparently flourished in the age of 
Brahmanieal revival. In other words, every legend 
and tradition has been systematically Brahmanized 
for the purpose of bringing all the religions, laws, 
and usages of the different races of India into con¬ 
formity with Brahinanical ideas. When stripped of 
these Brahman leal grafts and overgrow tig the 
legends and traditions wi.li be found to furbish large 
illustrations of old Hindu, civilization. Again, when 
considered as a whole, they are valuable as indicat¬ 
ing the process by which the varied populations of 
India have been brought under Brahinanical in¬ 
fluence. But Sanskrit literature, whether Yedie or 
Brahmanlc, has no historical annals in the modern 
Atao/ieeofchro- sense of the word. It is dcvoic. of Ell. real sequence 
or chronology. It is grievously marred by the in¬ 
troduction of monstrous and supernatural fables, 
which are revolting to European ideas. At the best 
it furnishes little more than isolated pictures of the 
past, which have been preserved in the ballads of 
a semi-barbarous age, and converted by later Brah¬ 
ma meal compilers into vehicles for religious teaching. 
But although it is impossible to reduce the 
varied groups of Hindu traditions into historical 
form, it is possible to indicate the progress of re ¬ 
ligious thought from a very remote period, Relics 
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of pre-historic races have preserved their ancient chapteh & 
religion intact in remote hills and jangles, as it ' 

existed in times primeval, and long before the 
priestly Brahman appeared upon the scene. Again, 
amongst nations and races which, have been brought 
unciier the pale of Brahmanical orthodoxy, organic 
remains of the old faiths are still discernible beneath 
the crust of Brahmanical teaching. It may tints be 
practicable to trace out the more important elements 
of religious belief which have been seething in the 
Hindu intellect from the dawn of history. At the 
same time it is possible also to indicate the more 
important migrations of different races into India, 
and their ultimate settlement in the regions which 
they now occupy ; and thus to obtain, however hazy 
and obscure, an approximate idea of the political 
condition of the people during the unrecorded age 
which precedes historic times.. 

Some light may be thrown on the early history (^a^eat 
of India by a brief glance at its geography. The m.ii<v iiMu* 
continent of India' is an inverted, triangle. Its p^;imar! he 
northern boundary is formed by the mighty range 
of the Himalayas, which walls it off from the remote 
regions of TurMstan and Chinese Tartary. Its 
west and eastern sides are respectively washed by 
the Indian Ocean and Bay of Bengal. It may be 
divided into three belts or zones, namely—Hindu¬ 
stan in the north, the Dekhan in the centre, and the 
Peninsula in the south. These zones are formed by 
throe lines, running from west to east, namely— 
the Himalayan wall to the north of Hindustan, the 
line of the Norbudda river to the north of the Bek¬ 
han, and the line of the river Krishna which 
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separates the Bekhan from the Peninsula. The' 
lines of these two rivers must be prolonged in each 
case from sea to sea. 

India might thus be described as a triangle., 

‘ having its northern frontier walled in by the Hima¬ 
layas, and its western and eastern coasts shut in by 
the sea. But between the Himalayan wall and the 
sea there is at either end of Hindustan a con¬ 
siderable interval, which has formed a gate or high¬ 
way into India from time immemorial. The Aryan 
gate is on the north-west of II Indus tan, and is 
formed by the Punjab, including the valley of the 
Indus and its tributaries. From a remote antiquity 
successive waves of Vedic Aryans from Iran or 
Aryan a have passed thro ugh this gate for t he 
colonization of India. The Turanian gate is in the 
east of Hindustan, and is formed by the valley of 
the river Brahmaputra, which, coils round the 
Himalayas like a huge serpent, and finally falls into 
the Bay of Bengal. From a period long prior to 
the Aryan invasions, various unclassed races of sup¬ 
posed Turanian origin from high Asia, have poured 
down this valley, and found their way through 
Bengal into Hindustan . 3 


s The terms Aryan and Turanian gates are used only in a general sense, and 
•with considerable reservation. Thus, although the Punjab has been described fix 
th .^ Aryan gate, by which the Vedic-Aryan* entered Hindustan, it has also been the 
highway for Afghan, Turki, and Mogul invaders, who certainty cannot be referred 
to :m Aryan origin. Again, although tho llimalayan range has been described 
as the northern wall of Hindustan, there is reason to believe that it has often 
been surmounted by Thibetan races who have fouml their way over the elevated 
heights into Hindustan. But it is impossible for the historian to trace out the 
several migrations in ancient times; and it will suffice to indicate with tolerable 
dearness those which possess a real historical significance from having left, a per¬ 
manent impress upon the religious development of the people of ludia. For a 
valuable collection of original data, see Dr Muir’s Sanskrit IVt ts. 













RETROSPECT OF VEMC INDIA. 9 

From time immemorial India lias been famous c hapte r t. 
for the richness and variety of its products. Espe- f;™f a uctBOf 
dally it has furnished abundant food for man, ex¬ 
cepting at intervals of drought and famine. For 
those who live on animal, food, there is a great 
variety of game, as well as sheep, goats, and poultry 

of every kind. For those who are contented with a 

,. * - - */' ' • ' 

more simple diet, there is a superfluity of rice and 
other grains, and of such condiments as pepper, 
mustard., and numerous spices. Fruit and vege¬ 
tables are to be found in luxurious plenty, especially 
the nutritious plantain, the rich custard-apple, the 
red grape-like lecliee, the delicate pine-apple, the 
musk and water melon, tire juicy pomegranate, and 
above all the delicious mango, which is often larger 
than the largest pear, and as luscious as an English, 
apricot. Almost every other requirement of human¬ 
ity is also bountifully provided. The cotton shrub 
supplies ample clothing for so warm a climate. 

The bamboo and cocoa-nut tree furnish every mate¬ 
rial necessary for building a house, for binding it 
together with cordage, and for matting its sides. 

The forests contain some of the finest timber. The 
mines, which are now apparently exhausted, seem 
to have been overflowing in ancient times with pre¬ 
cious stones and metals; whilst the seas that washed 
the southern coasts, especially those of the island of 
Ceylon, abounded in oysters which produced the 
finest pearls. ' pb. : • V . • ■■y'f 

Attractions such as these would naturally draw Different™* 
s war ms of adventurers item over-populated or less gnuum. 
favoured climes; and it is easy to conceive that 
the earliest tides of immigration would have followed 
the course of the two monsoons. Thus in the re- 
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KolarienH, or 
aborigines 


OBAgrpy i. motest past nondescripts from the unknown south 


and west of a bygone world may have been driven 
in rude craft by the south-west monsoon from the 
southern and Indian oceans towards the western, 
coasts of the Peninsula and Dekhan. Meantime, tides 
of Turanian invasion may have been driven by the 
chilly blasts of the north-east monsoon, through the 
eastern Himalayas down the valley of the Brahma¬ 
putra. Finally* in a later age the Ary ans on the 
north-west seem to have entered the Punjab and pre¬ 
pared for the invasion of Hindustan. These colli¬ 
sions of rival races were doubtless followed by those 
intermittent wars for land and subsistence, which, 
.seem to have characterized the progress of the 
human race from the earliest age of stone and iron'. 
Invaders from the sea would drive the inhabitants 
of the coast into the interior. Immigrants from 
upper Asia would drive the inhabitants of the fertile 
plains into the lulls and jungles. The territories 
occupied by the several bands of invaders would bo 
constantly exposed to the ravages and outrages of 
marauders on the border. Thus the entire Indian, 
continent would be filled with strife and anarchy; 
and men would secure their liar vests, hot merely by 
the ploughshare and the reaping-hook, but by the 
sword, the spear, and the how. 

The races who occupied India prior to the 
Vedic Aryans have been excluded from the division 
of the ancient history into Vedic and Brahmanic 
tunes. Indeed they have no history apart, from 
Aedie and Brahnmnic traditions. The remains of 
so-called aboriginal races may be treasured up as 
memorials of primitive man, but they furnish tew 
data which arc available for the purposes of history. 
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For ages their relics have been turning to dust in 
caves or cromlechs, or lying buried beneath the 
ehapelbss mounds vdrich cover the sites of departed 
cities. A few dry bones, a few weapons of stone 
and rusted metal, a scattering of nameless imple¬ 
ments and ornaments, are occasionally discovered 
amongst the debris of ancient settlements and for¬ 
gotten battle-fields, which for ages have passed, into 
oblivion. But such vestiges of the past can. only 
interest the antiquarian, and throw no light upon 
religious or political, culture. In the course of ages 
many of the primitive races may have been incor¬ 
porated in the general population, and form in the 
present day the lower strata of the Hindu social sys¬ 
tem. Others, again, are still undergoing the gradual 
process of being Hindiiized, although they are not 
as yet recognized as forming a part of the Hindu 
population. laving representatives of primitive races 
are still, however, linger ing in secluded and dif¬ 
ficult regions, but they have long ceased to play 
any important part in the annals of humanity. 
They represent tire human raco in its earliest child¬ 
hood ; and their pleasures and ideas aro those of 
children modified more or less by the intercourse 
of the sexes. They may open up new fields of 
labour to the philanthropist and the missionary; 
they may be received into the Brahmanical pale, or 
be induced to accept Islam or Christianity; but 
their intellectual life lias ebbed away, perchance 
never to be restored. In the later annals of India 
some of the tribes occasionally rise to the surface, 
and then drop back into their old obscurity; and 
it will accordingly suffice to describe them as they 
individually appear. For the convenience of refer- 
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Brairictino^: 
Tejlugu, 
Kanares^ and 
Malajakm, 


chap-tee. i. fence they are best generalized under the term of 
Kolarians . 4 

But there is one important race who can neither 
be referred to an Aryan or Kolarian origin ) who 
must have occupied a prominent position in the old 
Indian world which has passed away, and may yet 
have a. high destiny to fulfil in the India which is 
to be. This is the great Dravidian race of the 
southern Peninsula. The Dravidians apparently 
entered India long before the Aryans, but it is im¬ 
possible to say by what route. Their cradle was 
probably in some distant region in upper Asia. 
There they seem to have overflowed their ancient 
limits, and moved in successive waves of immigra¬ 
tion into Hindustan . 5 Their subsequent history is 

4 A jbvoafl light has been recently thrown upon the pre-Aryan tribes, by 
Colonel Dai ton's valuable work, entitled “ Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal,” As 
far back as 1806 Dr Fay rex, of Indian celebrity j proposed a grand, scheme for 
bringing together in one exhibition at Calcutta, typical examples of tin; races of the 
old world. It is much to be regretted that this scheme could not be realized, but 
so many difficulties wore raised (bat the British Government declined to accept the 
responsibilities of the exhibition. The fullest information, however, respecting 
these tribes was collected front the local officers by the British Government, iind 
entrusted to tho editorship of Colonel Dalton, who has spout the greater portion 
of a long service in Assam and Chota Nagpore, (lie most interesting fields of etli- 
nogi phieal research in all Bengal. In 1872 Colonel Dalton produced bis handsome 
volume, which is not only a treasury of authentic information, but is illustrated 
by a series of lithograph portraits of the principal tribes copied from excellent 
photographs taken on the spot. - 

Colonel Dalton comprises all (he non-Aryan tribes under two heads, namely:— 
1. The Kolari&n, or those who speak a language allied with that of the Ebbs, 
Santals, Mfiudas, and their cognates, 

‘V The Dravidian, or those who spent a language allied with the Tamil or 
Telugu, 

Colonel Dalton -alert treats of an important people, numbering several millions, 
who are certainly non-Aryan, but who have lost their language and trad mens, and 
have so largely adopted Hirnld customs and religion that they can only be called' 
Jliuduized aborigines. 

J I lie question as to the origin, of the Dravidian people is still open to discus¬ 
sion. bt Caldwell, who lias spent many years in the south of India, speaks of 
them as oi Iuranian affinities, who entered India probably earlier than the 
Aryans, but across the lower Indus. Cohrpamtivr- Grammar „/ this Dravidian 
offyuth Indian Family of Lam/un yes, by tho Bey. It, Caldwell. 
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nearly a blank; but they may perhaps be traced 
through the Defclmn on their way to the .Peninsula, 
where they became fused Into separate nationalities, 
each having its own language and institutions, so 
that || is difficult to say how far they may be re*. 
1 erred to the same parent stem. In ancient times 
they established empires which were once the 
centres of wealth and civilization, but which only 
appear on the page of history when their political 
power was drawing to a close. In. the present day 
they cover an area corresponding to the limits of the 
Madras presidency . They are represented by the 
Telugu, the Tamil, the Kauarese, and the Malay- 
alto speaking people of the Peninsula. Their 
political life has stagnated under Brahman leal op¬ 
pression and Mussulman rule; but ttey are already 
quickening- into new energy under the healthy 
stimulus of western culture. The Dravidian people 
are indeed endowed with a latent vitality which 
stands out in marked contrast to the lassitude of the 
Bengalee ; apd when they have thrown off the spirit¬ 
ual thraldom of the Brahmans, and subordinated 
their caste system to the interests of the common 
weal, they will begin to play an important part in 
the regeneration of the Indian world. 

The religion of the Dravidian race lias long- 
been crusted over by Brahmanism, but still the old 
faitlis are sufficiently perceptible. The people wor¬ 
ship guardian deities of the village and household; 
and every man has his own patron god. The ser¬ 
pent is everywhere respected, and more of less pro¬ 
pitiated. The linga too is regarded as a symbol 
of the power of reproduction, and emblem of the 
supreme being; and it would thus appear that much 
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i. of tlie Dravi'dian religion was originally based upon 
ideas associated with the sexes. Traces of the Mhga 
worship are still lingering throughout the greater 
part of India, but they arc already dying awa_y 
before the development of spiritual ideas ; and but 
little now remains beyond an archaic symbolism, 
■which lias ceased to exercise any unhallowed influ 
ence upon the masses/ 5 

The invasion of the Aryans is a still more im¬ 
portant stand-point in. the history of India. This 
: intellectual people migrated from the cold region of 
Iran or Ary ana, and wore a cognate race with the 
ancient Persians. They were, in fact, an offshoot of 
the same Indo-European stem, which sent forth 
other branches under the names of Greeks, Italians, 
Germans, Slaves, and Celts, to conquer the western 
world. They originally settled in the Punjab, but 
subsequently crossed the river Saraswatl, which 
separates the Punjab from Hindustan, and began to 
colonize the upper valleys of the Ganges and J uiuna. 
During this advance they encountered many non- 

—_ ... ... ' -I i — r~* -1 -* ■ i*- **’ 1 \ i . .. 

6 The religion of the Dra vidian people, ■which lies under the crust of lijrah- 
maniam, is interesting from its extreme simplicity, “ Snalce worship.” says Dr 
Balfour, “ is general throughout Peninsular India, both pi’»lie sculptured form and 
of the living creature. The sculpture is invariably of ite form of the Xhg or 
cobra, and almost every hamlet has its serpent deity. Sometimes this is a single 
snake, the hood of the cobra being spread open. Occasionally the sculptured 
figures are nine in number, and this fcrto is called the ‘ Nao nig,’ and is intended 
to represent a parent and right of its young; but the prevailing form m that of 
two snakes twining in the manner of the Esculnpian rod.” Speaking of the vil¬ 
lage gods, Cohmel Meadows Taylor says: ” The worship of 0ramu Devat-as, or 
village divinities, is universal all over the Dekhan, and indeed, I believe, through¬ 
out India. Thes| divinities have no temples nor priests, !?:■ entice and oblation 
are made to them at sowing time and harvest, for rain or fir weather, in time of 
cholera, malignant fever, or other disease or pestilence. The Nag is always one 
of the Gttuma Bcvatas, tbo rest being known by local names. The Grama Do- 
vatas are known as heaps of stones, generally in a grove or quiet spot near every 
village, and are sim rued some willi black and some with rod colour.” See Fer- 
gusteon’a Tree and Sc-pent Worship, Appendix D. 
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Vedic populations, and especially engaged in alter- chapter i 
nate wars and alliances with a powerful people 
known as Nagas, who wore possibly of Dravidian 
origin. These Ndgas were apparently so|ealled, 
from theii; having/worshipped the serpent or Ndga. 

'Tiro progress of the Aryan conquest, and the cha¬ 
racteristics of the N&gas, will be brought under 
review hereafter. For the present it will suffice to 
say that the Aryans gradually made themselves 
masters of the greater part of Hindustan ; and then 
filtered towards the south, and carried Aryan civil¬ 
isation and culture amongst the Dravidian popula¬ 
tions of the peninsula. 

The religion of die Aryans had a different origin 
to that of the Dravidian people. The Aryan re- 
1 ' gion may possibly have been a development of the 
ancient worship of the genii loci,—the spirits of the 
hills, forests, glens, and streams. To this day many of 
the bill tribes in eastern India, between Bengal and 
Arakan, still practise this simple worship in its 
most primitive form. They people the little world: 
around them with unseen beings, the guardians of 
their village, tribe, and dwelling; and they pro¬ 
pitiate these spirits or genii with offerings of fowls 
and pigs, served up with boiled rice and fermented 
liquors. Again, the Dravidians, as already seen, 
worship village and household deities. But the re¬ 
ligion of the Vedic Aryans was of a far more intel¬ 
lectual character. It finds its highest expression in 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda, which are the composi¬ 
tion of Aryan bards known as Rishis. In these 
ancient Sanskrit hymns the genii loci, or guardian 
dei rcely appear, and the gods that are wor¬ 

shipped are deified conceptions of the spirits who 
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pervaded fire, water, and sky; the sun, the rivers, 
and the early dawn. Moreover these deities com¬ 
prised both matter and spirit; and both were often 
blended in the same conception. The elements 
were worshipped as well as the genii of the ele¬ 
ments and the sun, the rivers, and even the early 
dawn, were propitiated as substantive existences, as 
well as spiritual existences. Agni was the deity 
of ihe, which illuminates the universe aud lights 
up the domestic household. Yamna was the 
deity of water, and ruling spirit of the deep seas. 
Indra was the god of tlie sky, who pierced the 
rain cloud and brought down the waters, and was 
thus especially the god of harvests, Siirya was 
the sun god, and subsequently became involved in 
the conception of Agni. The rivers were all wor¬ 
shipped as individual deities; arid the river Saras- 
wati, which was a kind of frontier between the Pun¬ 
jab and Hindustan, was especially hymned by the 
ancient Risliis. Ushas was the deity of the early 
dawn, and was perhaps the most poetical of all the 
Vedlc Conceptions, for she was arrayed as a. white- 
robed maiden, who awakens a sleeping world, as 
a mother awakens her children. But the great 
deity of the R is his was Agni, the deity of fire and 
light, who ultimately became the incarnation of jus¬ 
tice and purity. 7 

The religious worship of the Rishis consisted of 
praise, propitiation, and prayer. They praised their 

: A large monitor of the Hymns of the Rig-Veda were translated by the late 
Professor II. H. W ilmn, and published in *1 vols. Rvo. The translation, how¬ 
ever, is based upon the Oruhmanicnl interpretation of Stiyuna AcMrva, the com¬ 
mentator, who flourished as late sis the fourteenth century of the Christian era. 
Another and .more trustworthy translation of the original hymns is being car¬ 
ried out by Professor Max Miiller, 
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gods as men laud their sovereign, They propitiated chapter t. 
them with so-called sacrifices, which were simply 
portions of their daily meals, and consisted of rice, th4s ¥ sius * 
in ilk, butter, cakes, grain, and curds ; and some¬ 
times of a fermented liquor known as soma juice. 

In return for these simple offerings, they prayed 
for material blessings, such as health, strength, 
prosperity, brimming harvests, plenty of sons, and 
abundance of cattle and horses. When the nvfeal 
was prepared, they strewed the eating-place with, 
sacred grass, and invited the make-believe gods to 
take their seats and eat and drink their fill. They 
then poured a portion of their food upon the sacred 
lire, which was personified as a divine messenger 
who carried, the sacrifice to the several deities; and 
when this was done the family apparently sat down 
and feasted on the remainder. The ideas connected 
with this religious ceremonial may perhaps be in¬ 
ferred from, the following brief paraphrase, in which 
an attempt, is made to indicate tho spirit of the 
Veche hymns:— 

“ Wo praise thee, 0 Agni, for thy presence in our dwell- 
ing is as welcome as that of' a wifo or a mother : Consume 
our sacrifice and grant our prayers, or carry away our offei‘- 
■j ogs to the other gods. We praise thee, O Varuna, for thou 
art mighty to save: Have mercy upon us on the deep seas. 

Wo praise thee, O India, for thou art our god and our pro¬ 
tector: Drive hither with thy champing, foaming steeds, 
and eat and drink the good things we have provided ; and 
then, (I strong and valiant god, fix thy mind on the good 
things thou art to give to us : Give us riches ! ‘.Jive us long* 
life ! Give us vigorous 5011 s ! Give us plentiful harvests, and 
abundance of cattle and horses. Wo praise thee, 0 Surya, 
for thou art the god who illuminates the universe. We 
praise thee, O Saraswatf, for thou art the best and purest of 

2 
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. rivers; *vvo pray thee to fertilize our lands and cherish us 
" with Blessings. O' Ushas, daughter of heaven 3 dawn upon 
us with riches: O diffuser of light, dawn upon us with 
abundant food: 0 beautiful goddess, dawn upon us with 
Wealth of cattle.’ 73 

The Vedic hymns, however, are not the product 
of a single age. Their composition extended over 
many centuries, and they therefore refer to many 
widely different stages in the progress of civilization. 
Thus some belong to a pastoral or agricultural 
period, when men lived a half-savage life in scat¬ 
tered settlements, and were threatened on all sides 
by barbarous enemies, cattle-lifters, and night-plun¬ 
derers. Others, again, wore produced in an ago 
when men dwelt in luxury in fortified cities, when 
merchants traded to distant lands, when ladies were 
decked with silks and jewels, and when Rajas dwelt 
in palaces, drove in chariots, and indulged in poly¬ 
gamy. Again, the hymns represent different phases 
of religious development. Borne are the mere child¬ 
like outpourings of natural piety ; whilst others are 
the expression of intellectual and spiritual yearnings 
after a higher conception of deity, until all the gods 
are resolved into one spiritual Being, the divine 
Sun, the Supreme Soul who pervades and governs 
the universe. 9 

The Vedic pantheon was not confined to the 
deities named, but comprised a vast number of 
other spiritual existences. Indeed the Vedic people 
imagined deities to reside in every object, animate 

* Hymns of tlie Rig-Veda, translated by Professor II. H. Wilson, passim. 

6 This idea of a SapVeme Soul does not appear to have been an original Vedic 
idea. It wus move probably grafted on the Vedic hymns by the later Brahman - 
ical commentators. The point will he further treated in dealing with the religion 
of the Br Simians. 
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arid inanimate. They saw deity in the lightning,, ohapi^r t 
the rain, the cloud, the mountain, the winfL the 
flowing stream, the weapon, the plough, and the 
sickle. This religious worship, child like as it ap¬ 
pears, served to develope the affections and was 
invested with a moral meaning. The deities were 
regarded with reverential affection, as well as with 
pious devotion; and the belief in the existence of 
guardian genii in all directions was a pow erful cheek, 
against the commission of acts which were likely 
to offend deity, 10 

The military community of the Aryans were 
known as Kslnitriyas. They do not appear pro¬ 
minently under this name in the Vedic hymns ; but 
they are the heroes of the epic legends, which hate 
been preserved in the Iff aha Bharata and Rania- 
yana. They were less spiritual and refined thrift TheTUsbiswd 
the Kid ns, and their culture was more military 
and political. They were a proud, high-spirited, 
race, imbued with a deep sense of personal honour, 
and ever ready to resent an affront or to espouse 
the cause of a kinsman or ally. Their pursuits, 
their pleasures, their religion, arid their institutions 
were marked by all the characteristics which 
distinguish a military aristocracy from an agricul¬ 
tural but intellectual population, like that to which 
the Kishis belonged. From their childhood upwards 



10 Compare Maim,'chap. viii. w. 85, 86. One of the characters in the llt mffl 
drama of the “ Toy Cart’" declines to commit a crime winch will be witnessed by 
all the genii around. See Wilson’s llindii Theatre, vol, i. It is difficult to sry 
whether the hosts of spirit-doilies, still worshipped by the Hindus, are of Aryan 
ot Turanian origin. It is, however, certain that their worship existed for ages 
before the advent of the Brfihraant). Three classes of deities seeip to have been 
recognized, namely, village gods, house gods, and personal or patron gods. Thcv 
arc known respectively as Grfima-devatas, Kuta-devatas, and Lhta-devaTas. 
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they were taught the art of war, which was more or 
less barbarous, according to their advance In civiliz¬ 
ation. Thus in primitive times they were trained 
to fight with their fists, to wrestle with their feet 
and arm's* to throw stones, and to brandish clubs. 
At a later age they learned to shoot with bows and 
arrows, to throw the quoit or chakra, to wield 
swords and spears, to tame horses and elephants, 
and to drive in chariots. They frequently con¬ 
tended against each other, or were engaged in wars 
against the non-Vedic people, whose country they 
invaded and occupied. In this fashion they became 
warriors, hunters, and athletes, and besides prac¬ 
tising the use of arms, they gambled with dice, or 
pursued romantic and often lawless amours. Their 
food was not the simplo. fare which the Rishis 
offered to their gods, but consisted of roasted horse 
and venison dried in the sun j arid instead of fat¬ 
tening on milk and butter, they revelled in fermented 
liquors, and possibly in strong wine. 

The religion of the Kshatriyas furnishes signifi¬ 
cant illustrations of the effect of culture on theo¬ 
logical beliefs. It was not so much inspired by the 
phenomena of external nature* which lead men to 
propitiate the spirits of fire, water, and the sky, as 
by the strong instincts of humanity, which lead men 
to adore heroes and heroines. The Kshatriyas wor¬ 
shipped the same gods as the Rishis, hut endowed 
them with different attributes. The gods of the Rishis 
were poetical creations of the imagination ; those of 
the Kshatriyas were incarnations of manly strength 
and feminine beauty. Thus the Rishis invoked the 
Sun as the divine illuminator of the universe; but 
tlie Kshatriyas worshipped him as their own auces- 
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tral hero. The distinction is even more marked in chapter i. 
the different conceptions of Indra, who was the great 
god of the Kshatriyaa. The Rishis invoked Indra Iudm 
as the deity of the firmament, who marshalled the 
winds as his armies and battled against the clouds 
for the release of the welcome rains. To this day 
Indra is the god of the harvest throughout southern f 
India, and is especially the deity of the great Poon- \ 
gul festival, which takes place about the month of \ 
January. This festival is one of the last relics of 
the old Vedic religion which still remain in India. 

It is at once a harvest time and Christinas time 
amongst the people of the Peninsula; when families 
of joyous worshippers array themselves in new 
clothes, and propitiate the god Indra, and feast their 
respective households with new rice, boiled in new 
pots, mixed with milk, sugar, butter, and every 
other Hindu delicacy. 11 The Kshatriyas, on the 
other hand, worshipped Indra as a Warrior of flesh 
and blood, the ruler of the universe, and sovereign 
of the gods. As a warrior he is represented as armed 
with the sword and clmkra, the battle-axe and the 
thunderbolt, riding on an elephant with armed 
warriors around him. Ho was the protector of the 
fair-complex ion ed Vedic-Aryans against the. black- 
skinned non-Vedic people. He was also a type of 

11 The Poon gul festival lias beer admirably described by the late Mr Govcr in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. V., new series. The moBt important 
feature in the ceremony is that of boiling, the rife and milk, which hears a remark - 
able resemblance to old English traditions of the boiling of Christmas puddings. 

A new earthen vessel is filled with the new rice, mingled artistically with milk, 
sugar, butter, and other HiiuKi dainties; and the boiling is then watched with 
the deepest interest, for the surging up of the milk is regarded as a favour¬ 
able omen for all future harvests, and is hailed with shouts of rejoicing. Few 
young scholars have e -hibited a deeper appreciation of the Hindu character, and 
a fitter sympathy with the nature worship of Vedic times, than Mr Cover; and 
his early death will be long lamented by all who are familiar with his writings. 
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chapter!, sovereignty, of a lord paramount of India ; and a 
mythical conception Las boon preserved in the sacred 
writings of a succession of Indiras reigning over all 
India at some ancient capital in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi. Even the name has survived in local 
tradition, and extensive heaps of mounds in the 
neighbourhood of the modern Delhi still bear the 
name of Indra-prastha, or the t: dominion of IndmY' 3 
Again, as a deity, India appears as a sovereign 
ruler of the gods, reigning on high in an oriental 
heaven. He is seated on a throne, with his beauti¬ 
ful wife Indranf by his side. Around him are all 
the gods and goddesses of the Yedic pantheon ; 
whilst beautiful nymphs, named Apsarasas, are ever 
dancing before him. This Kshatriya idea of Indra 
corresponds to the Homeric idea of Zeus, enthroned 
oh high amongst the Olympian deities ; and it is 
curious to note that the gods of the Kshatriyas, like 
the deities of Homer, are supposed to take a deep 
personal interest in the prosperity or adversity of 
mortals, and are moreover endowed with human 
passions and desires. 

A still more striking distinction, between the 
His In’s and the Kshatriyas is to be observed in their 
form of worship. The Kish is offered a portion of 
their daily food of grain and butter to the spirits of 
the earth, air, and blue ether. The Kshatriyas, on 
the other hand, feasted their gods with flesh-meat and 
strong wine. At these Kshatriya feasts hecatombs 
of animals were slaughtered and cooked, and of 
course were consumed by the so-called worship- 


DifoWicrs of 
worship. 


12 Indra-jirnstlw was the original soUkment of the \ 

M Uru-INwatu. The point will be fully illustrated heim. i 
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per?, in high festival. In ancient times these feasts on/,print i. 
were public banquets of a political character, hat 
more or less mixed up with the worship of the 
gods, who were supposed to share in the feast, and 
fake an interest in the occasion; In a later and 
Brahmanical age thejr were regarded as religious 
merits, and also as sacrifices for the atonement of sin. 

Amongst the most famous were the Rajasuya, or 
royal feast, which was celebrated after the acquisi¬ 
tion of a kingdom or Raj; and the As warned ha, 
or imperial horse feast, by which a great Raja was 
supposed to assert his sovereignty over inferior 
Rajas, who were obliged to attend on such an 
occasion to acknowledge his supremacy and do him 
homage. 

There was also a marked difference between the <m»- 
marriage ideas of the Rishis and those of the Ksha* 
triyas. AVheri a young Rishi desired to marry, 
lie presented a pair or two of kino to the parents of 
the damsel, and then the nuptial rite was celebrated 
by her father. 15 But amongst the Kshatriyas the 
marriage ceremony often involved the idea of cap¬ 
ture. A young Kshatriya might obtain a wife by 
carrying away the daughter of another Kshatriya.; 
but before doing so the law required -that he should 
have defeated her parents and kinsmen in open 
battle. Again, in primitive times a maiden was 
often offered as a prize in an-archery match; in 
other words, she was obtained by the superior 
prowess of the winner over all other competitors. 

But in heroic times young men and maidens enjoved 
a liberty which was unknown in a later and Brali- 


1 Se« History, vol. if, part v., Braliir.anie. Period, chap. viii. 
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ohapteu i. manical age; and thus the marriage union involved 
an expression of preference on the part of the bride, 
Bmswrtn, and became known as the Swayamvara, or “ SOU- 
«f maiden, choice ” of'the maiden. In the first instance the 
damsel) who was offered as a prize in areliery, 
was permitted to exercise the power of prohibiting 
any objectionable candidate from entering the lists ; 
and even after her hand was won, she was required 
to express her approbation by presenting the gar¬ 
land to the Winner. In another., and apparently a 
later, age there was no competition in arms; and 
the damsel simply notified her choice in an assembly 
of Ksbatriyas by throwing the garland round the 
neck of the favourite suitor. Ultimately, in the age 
of polygamy, when daughters were kept in greater 
seclusion, the damsel appears to have been guided 
in her choice by the advice ot her father or old. 
nurse, who were present with her at her Sway am - 
vara. But still the idea was retained that the 
damsel had chosen her own husband; and thus it 
was sometimes the boast of a handsome and heroic 
Unja, that lie had been the chosen one in many 
S w ayam varas. 14 

This graceful institution has for centuries been 
driven out of India by later Brahmanical law, under 
which the girl lias no voice in the matter, but is 
betrothed by her parents before reaching the age 
uaj“ SKt °i' maturity. The form, however, or some trace of 
it, still lingers amongst the modern Rajpoots. The 
royal maiden perhaps has no real preference, and is 
merely a puppet in the transaction; but a cocoa- 


14 See in the Markandeya Putina; there is a curious legend of a Raja named 
Avikshita, who had teen chosen by many ladies to be their husband. 
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nut is son! in her name to a selected Raja,- and this ch ap ter i 
ceremony is deemed ctpu valent to an offer of her 
hand. If* the cocoa-nut is accepted, the marriage 
rite is performed in due course; if it is refused, the 
affront can only be avenged by blood. 10 

The contrast between the ideas of the Rishis, 
and those of the Ivriiatriyas, as regards death and tality - 
immortality* cannot be so clearly indicated. The 
later Rishis certainly believed in the existence of the 
soul after death, and in places of reward and pun¬ 
ishment to which the soul would be adjudged accord¬ 
ing to its merits or demerits. They also formed a 
dim conception of a deity named Yam a. who was 
clothed with the attributes of a judge of the dead 
and resided in the infernal regions. Hut these ideas 
were more or less speculative and visionary; the 
creations of the imagination and sentiment, rather 
than the convictions of undoubting faith. The 
Kshntriyas, on the other hand, exulted in a belief in 
a material heaven; a heaven of all the Vedic gods 
with Indra and Indrnm as supreme rulers like Zeus 
and Hera ; a heaven of celestial nymphs, ambrosial 
nectar, and choice viands. In like manner they 
believed in a hell or purgatory. But their ideas of 
the existence of the soul in tbe place of purgatory 
may be best gathered hereafter from a description of 


15 See infra, eh tip. viii. A still more striking relic of this ancient in¬ 
stitution is to be found in Burma. The people of Burma are Buddhists, and 
claim to be descendants of the Indian TCshatriyns. Every marriageable damsel in 
a village places a lamp in her window during certain hours in the evening, 
whenever she is inclined to receive company; and the hours which custom de¬ 
votes to such gatherings nre universally known throughout Burma as courting 
time. The damsel takes her seat on a mat, and holds a kind of lovee; whilst the 
young men array themselves in their smartest attire, and pay their visits to one 
or more lamp-Uc houses as they feel disposed. At such social gatherings mutual 
attachment generally springs up, .md the marriage union is the U gitiautc resalt, 
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their funeral ceremonies. The body was burnt, and 
the place of burning was some gloomy locality on the 
bank of a river, which was supposed to be haunted 
by ghosts. Rice and meat, as well as butter and oil, 
were placed upon the pile. After the burning the 
mourners sprinkled water and presented cakes for 
the refreshment of the dead man; and on certain 
appointed days the ghost of the deceased was pro¬ 
pitiated in like manner by similar offerings to his 
fchade f in the same way that Eleetra poured out 
libations on the burning-place of Agamemnon. 
These feasts in honour of the dead were termed 
Sraddhas, and are still celebrated throughout India 
in honour of the Pitris or ancestors. 16 

It is somewhat remarkable that in the ancient 
Vedic rite of cremation there is no authentic appear¬ 
ance oi Sati, or the sacrifice of the Jiving wife or 
concubine in the burning-place of the dead man, in 
order that the female might accompany his spirit to 
the world of shades. It would therefore appear that 
the propitiation of ghosts led to no such horrible 
sacrifices amongst the Vedic Aryans any more than 
amongst the G reeks. 17 The mourners offered cakes 
and water in the simple belief that the spirits of 
departed heroes were conscious of such pious 
attentions; and to this day such a faith still lin¬ 
gers in the affections to soften, and humanize tbo 
world. 


lu h curious proof of the intermingling of tlie Aryans #pd Turanians, that 
hares of this religious worship are to be fount! amongst both the Rajpoot* ol 
Hindustan and the so-called Turanians of tbo remote South. In later and Brnh-. 
inimical times the rite involves not merely au offering of cakes and water to the 
ghosts of deceased ancestors, but a great feast to the IMhnmns. 

17 .! t will be Been hereafter that the burning of the widow with the dead body 
of her husband was of Rajpoot origin. 
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The history of ancient .India under the Ksliatriyas chapter r. 
lias fallen into a state of chaos. Persian traditioiii. Histowofati-, 

, _ ’ went India; 

which are still accepted by educated Mussulmans, re- wSons! 1 
fer to the old city and kingdom of Ayodhya, or Oude, 
in the centre of Hindustan ; and represent Krishna, 
the sovereign of Ayodhyd, as’the first king of India, 
and the first of a long line of ancient Rajas. Other 
traditions refer to ancient Persian invasions of 
India, and thus seem to indicate that the stream of 
Aryan culture was flowing into Hindustan from 
tittic immemorial. Others, again, refer to wars be¬ 
tween the Rajas of Ayodhyd and the Dravidiarx 
people of the Peninsula, from which it would appear 
that the civilization of the .Dravidian populations of 
southern India was already in advance of that 
which prevailed in Hindustan. 18 

Two other sets of traditions have been preserved 
in the two Hindu epics, known as the Maha Bluirata 
and U lima yan a. Those in the Mali A Bliarata are 
grouped round the city of Delhi, anciently called 
Indraprastlia ; and are connected with a very ancient 

18 The Persian traditions of the old Hlpclfc empire of AyodhyA are too extrava¬ 
gant to bo exhibited in detail, although they may be accepted as* indications of the 
general character of the pro-historic period. The invasions of Roostum and 
AlVasbib may be regarded as representing ancient Persian and Turki invasions, 
although they can scarcely be treated as literal facts. Again, there is a legem! that 
n chieftain of Kooch Behar subdued Bengal and Behai proper, and founded the 
ancient capital of Ltiknowti. or Gour; and this story may refer to some ancient 
revolution; though practically it is obsolete and devoid of significance. Com¬ 
pare Feris.htafis Mussulman History, translated by Briggs, vol. i., Introductory 
chapter on the Himlfis. 

One tradition has been preserved by Ferishta, which may possibly relate to a 
real religions movement. He mentions a certain Hindu sovereign who reigned 
over the whole of Hindustan, and who was persuaded by a Bran man to set up 
idols. Previously tbe Hindus are said to have worshipped the sun and the stars 
like the ancient Persians. 

Ferishta also mentions that musicians, and the science of music, were originally 
introduced into Hindustan from tho Dravidian kingdom of Teliuga, the modern 
Telugr. country, 
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chapter, i struggle known as tlio great war of Bluirata. Those 


n'Shxafif l ' ata -^ n *he Bdmdy ana are grouped round the city of 
iiiima. Ayodhya, which was the capital of a kingdom 
known as Taos ala,; and are connected with another 
isolated evenly which is known as the exile of Rama, 
The story of the great war of Bhfrata refers to an 
ear ly period of Vedic Aryan colonization, when the 
Kshatriyas had only recently crossed the river Saras- 
watt into I&idustan, and formed rural settlements 
at Hastinapur and Delhi on the upper streams of 
the Ganges and Jumna. The story of the exile 
of Rama belongs to a much later period, when the 
Vedic Aryans had advanced down the valleys of 
the Ganges and Jumna to the centre of Hindustan, 
and established the great city of Ayodhya as the 
metropolis of the, empire of Kosala. There is 
thus a marked difference between the rude colonists 
of Hastin&pur and Delhi, and the more polish¬ 
ed inhabitants of the city and court of Ayodhyd; 
and this difference will be readily understood 
by reference to the traditions of the two royal 
houses. 

The main tradition of the Mali6 Bharata has 
been amplified by the Brahma meal compiler! into 
a huge unwieldy epic, which has already been sub ¬ 
jected to a critical analysis in a separate volume. 
It will therefore only be necessary, in the present 
place, to bring such incidents and characters under 
review as will serve to illustrate the life and usages 
which find expression in the poem. These may bo 
considered under five heads, namely — 

1st. The domestic life of the ancient Rajas at 
Hastindpur. 

-Bid. Hie family rivalry between two branches 


Mam tradition 
of the 
Bharata. 





of the family, known as the Kauravas and Panclavas, 
which Jed to the migration of the latter 


3rd. The marriage of the P&ndavas and coloniza¬ 
tion of Indrnprastha. 

4tK. The quarrel between the rival branches at 
a gambling match, which led to the ruin and exile 
of the Panrlavas. 

5 th. The war of extermination, which culmin¬ 
ated in the slaughter of the Kauravas, and final tri¬ 
umph of the Pdndavas. 

The old domestic life at Hastindpur may be 
easily realized if the probable surroundings are first 
taken into consideration. A large village seems to 
have been constructed of mud and bamboos on the 
bank of the upper stream of the G anges, This was 
known as the city of Bastin&pur. It was probably 
inhabited by the cultivators of the neighbouring 
lands, and all the dependants and retainers of the 
colony; whilst the Raja, with his family and imme¬ 
diate kinsmen, dwelt in a so-called palace or fort, 
which was most likely built in a rude square, with 
a council-hall and inner quadrangle after the fashion 
of Hindu forts. The Aryan colony at Hastinapur 
Was not. however, without its neighbours. Amongst 
others was a N&ga people, who dwelt in cities, and 
had perhaps attained a certain stage of civilization. 
Moreover, some tribes of mountaineers dwelt in the 
neighbourhood who were known as B heels, who 
possessed no culture at all; they had a trusting 
faith in the power of the Vedic Aryans, but were 
nevertheless kept under strict subjection. 

An old Raja, named Santanu, dwelt in this fort, 
and had a son living with him who had attained to 
manhood. Like many other old Rajas, he desired 
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- to marry a certain young damsel; but her parents 
refused to unite her to the old. man, as he had a son 
already living to inherit the Raj ; urging that if 
the damsel here any sons to tho Baja, they would 
ultimately become the mere servants or dependants 
of his successor. At this juncture the son came for¬ 
ward and sacrificed himself for the sake of Ins 
father. He took a solemn vow that he would never 
inherit the Raj, nor marry a wife, nor become a 
father. A1 1 chance of conte 11 t ion was thus removcd. 
The damsel married the old Raja, with the assur¬ 
ance that if she bore a son lie would inherit the 
•Raj. Meantime the son was respected as a model of 
filial piety; but his self-sacrifice was regarded with 
so much horror by the Hindus, that henceforlh. he 
was known as Bhishma, or u the dreadful/’ because 
of his dreadful vow. 

Raja Santana became, the father of a son by his 
young wife, and then died. Bhfslmia, who was 
henceforth the faithful patriarch of the family, placed 
the infant son upon the tin-one, and trained him in 
the use of arms and all the accomplishments of the 
Kshatriyas. When the boy was old enough to bo 
married, Bins lima carried off the two daughters of a 
neighbouring Raja, according to the law of capture, 
and gave them as wives to his younger half«brqthei\ w 
But scarcely rvas the young prince married, when ho 
sickened and died, leaving no children, and no 
prospect that one would be born to him after bis 
decease. Under sueb. circumstances it was the cus¬ 
tom amongst the ancient Kshatriyas, as it was 

- tu, I . . >- ■ 1 — —* 1 ->■■■!• " "■ " ' 

VJ This law of capture, us already stated, required that a warrior should com- 
pletuly defeat and subdue the parents and kio^irton of a damsel before he attempted 
to carry her away. 
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amongst the ancient Hebrews, that the nearest 
kinsman should take the widows, and raise up sons 
and heirs to the deceased. The usage was a bar- 
Barons one. It originated in the intense desire to 
prevent a landed inheritance from going out of the 
family. Bhfshuia could not interfere because of his 
vow; but another kinsman, named Vydsa, ultim¬ 
ately became the father of a son by each of the 
Widows. These two sons subsequently became the 
fathers of the men who fought in the great war of 
Bhdrata. The oldest was a blind man, named 
Dhritar&sh fcra; and ho became the father of the 
Kauravas. The younger was a white-complexioned 
man, named Pandu; and he became the father of 
the Pdndavas. 

Whilst Dhritardshtra and Pandu were still 
young men, Blushma trained them as carefully 
as lie had trained his half-brother; but it became a 
question as to which of them ought to succeed 
to the Raj. So a council of ail the kinsmen and 
retainers was hold in the durbar hall, and the 
matter was discussed by all present; and it was de¬ 
cided that as Dhritardshtra was blind he could not 
be accepted as Raja; and consequently the younger 
brother Pandu was placed upon the throne. But 
Pandu did not care to rule as Raja. Accordingly he 
left the Raj in charge of Dim tar As! lira, and went 
out into the jungle and spent his days in hunting; 
and after a while he died in the jungle, leaving a 
widow named Kuntf, and five sons, who were 
known as the bhindavas. 

Meantime Dhritarfishtra governed the Raj in 
spite of his blindness. He had married a wife 
named Gandharh and became the father of 
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cha pter, i. sons known as tlie Kauravas. Accordingly when 


Raja Pandu died in the jungle, the five Pandavas 
returned to the old fort at Hastiruipur with their 
mother Kunti, and took up their abode with their 
uncle Dlintarashtm, and their cousins the Kauravas. 
Bhishma was now too old to undertake the training* 
of a third generation. A skilled warrior, named 
.Dr on a, was entertained for the purpose, and mar¬ 
ried to a kinswoman of the family. Drona thus 
became the preceptor of both the Kauravas and 
Pan da v as, and trained them in the use of every 
kind of weapon, as well as in the art of taming lions 
and elephants, and in a knowledge of the stars. But 
Hivitryberwtien a rivalry sprung up between the Kauravas and 
imd lYmdavaa. tlio Pandavas, winch broke out on all occasions, 
and especially during the martial exercises ; and it 
was soon evident that the Kauravas and Pan- 
davas could not continue to dwell together much, 
longer in the old ancestral home. 

S?oih\-’Si Before proceeding further with the story it may 
uaa heroines. |jq as well to realize the several characters who have 
been brought upon the stage. The blind Raja 
Dhritarilshtra was a man without any force of cha¬ 
racter, whose chief object was to keep things pleas¬ 
ant, and prevent any open breach between his sons 
and nephews. His wife Gandhari is a pleasing 
type of a Hindu wife and mother. When she heard 
that she was to be married to a blind husband, she 
bound up her eyes with a h and kerchief, so that she 
might not possess any advantage over him. Her 
sons were collectively named Kauravas, but their 
exact number is uncertain, and it will suffice to 
mention Duryodhana the eldest, aiid his brother 
J lidushsaiia. Uurvodhaua was a brave and skilful 
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warrior, but bitterly jealous, and easily mortified, chapter i. 
Duhsasana was a more taunting aval spiteful cha¬ 
racter, and drove his enemies nearly frantic by his 
insolence and reviling. The Panda family com¬ 
prised the widow Kuntf, who is generally kept in 
the back-ground; and the five Pandavas, of whom 
only three require special mention, namely: Yud- 
liishthlra, the eldest, who was renowned for his 
patience and self-command ; Ulema, the second, who 
was a giant in. strength, but stupid and barbarous; 
and Arjuna, the third brother, who was famous for 
his skill in archery, and regarded as a young and 
gallant hero. 

The old members of the family were Blifshma 
the patriarch, and Dr on a the preceptor. A young 
warrior, named Kama, the son of a charioteer, was 
maintained in the household as a sworn friend of 
Duryodhana and the Kauravas; and although his 
birth was doubtful, he was well skilled In the use of 
arms, and proved a loyal and faithful adherent of 
the Kauravas to the last. There was also a kins¬ 
man, named Salami, who was uncle to the Kauravas, 
being the brother of their mother Gandharf. He 
was, however, a notorious gambler, and skilled in 
the use of loaded dice; and in other ways was an 
evil genius of the family. 

The breach between the sons of Dlmtanishtra Migration of 
and the sons ot Pandu soon widened into an open t°ow Delia 
quarrel. At one time when Bhfina was stupefied 
with liquor, he was thrown into the Ganges by 
Duryodhana, and was only saved from drowning 
by the interposition of some N&gas, which led to 
his residing for a while in the city of the N&gas. 

Again, at a mock combat during a public exhibition 
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oHiFcrn i. of arms. Blifma and Duryodliana lost their tempers 
and engaged in a real light, which might hate re¬ 
sulted in bloodshed, but for the prompt interference 
of Drona. On the same occasion a fierce dispute 
broke out between Kama, and Arjuna. Karim 
challenged Arjuna to a combat, but Arjuna declined 
because the challenger was only the son of a 
charioteer. Then Duryodliana is said to have made 
Kama a Raja; an ancient ceremony which amounted 
to Hindu knighthood. This led to more dissension, 
but the approach of night stopped the tumult. 
At a later date Duryodliana and Yudbishthira put 
forth rival claims to the post of Yuvaraja, or 
o Little Raja,” which conferred, the right of succes¬ 
sion to the Raj. The blind Raja Dluitaiashtra 
tried to temporize, but at length appointed his own 
son Duryodliana to the post; and Yudhishthira and 
his brethren left Hastin&pur with the view of estab¬ 
lishing a new colony about sixty miles off on the 
bank of the Jurnna, at a spot which was then covered 
with jungle, but which was subsequently occupied 
by the old city of Delhi or Indraprastlia. 

■ The colonization of Indraprastlia by the Pan- 
davas is a significant event in Vedic Aryan tra¬ 
dition. The Kauravas seem to have been already 
married, although the fact is not very explicitly 
related in the poem. The P&ndavas determined on 
marriage before clearing the land for their new 
colony. They heard that a neighbouring Raja 
was about to celebrate a Sway am vara for the mar¬ 
riage of ins daughter Draupad/. Accordingly 
they proceeded to the neighbourhood, and found 
a crowd of suitors dwelling under primitive huts, 
and supplied with daily provisions by the giver 
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of the Sway am vara. The delicate question of chapt er 7 

marriage was to be settled by an archery match. 

On the appointed day the Panda vas made their 
appearance on the ground; but in order to keep 
tli cm selves concealed, they disguised themselves as 
Brahmans. The story of the simple ceremony 
which followed is valuable from its general accord¬ 
ance with old. traditions. The brother of Draupadf 
placed the nuptial garland in her band, and led her 
into the arena, and proclaimed to all present that 
she would be given in marriage to the fortunate 
archer who succeeded in striking a particular mark, 
which is said to have been an artificial fish twirling 
round on the top of a pole. Many aspiring youths 
assayed the feat, but failed, The ambitious Kama 
entered the lists, but was not allowed to shoot, as 
the damsel declared that she would not marry a 
man of such mean birth. Finally", Avjuna stepped 
forward, drew his bow and struck the fish; and 
Draupadf, pleased with his appearance, threw the 
garland round his neck, and permitted him to lead 
her away. 

A strange tumult then arose amongst the suitors, uj^nor statr.;- 
Aijuna was disguised as a Brahman ; and it was not 
only surprising that a Brahman should have hit the 
mark, but contrary to all precedent that a Brahman 
should have dared to enter the lists, and compete 
for the hand, of a daughter of a Raja. But in due 
course the whole matter was explained; and when 
the birth and lineage of the Panda vas were set 
forth, the marriage was admitted to be in every¬ 
way suitable. One blot remains upon the story, 
over which it is necessary to draw a veil. Accord¬ 
ing to a depraved usage, which prevailed in the 
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TfAVTTiR i. early colonial life of the Yedic Aryans, the damsel 
~ became the wife, not of Arjima alone, but of all the 

five brothers. 

For a brief period the narrative rims on smoothly. 
The colonization of Indraprastha was effected by 
firing the jungle and driving out the isaga inhabit¬ 
ants. A romantic episode is introduced to the 
effect that Arjuna left'his home for a year, and 
during that period married a Nfiga lady ; but the 
incident is only valuable as illustrating the early 
relations between the Yedie Aryans and the sur¬ 
rounding Ndgas. When the settlement had been 
established, the Pan (lavas celebrated a great flesh 
sacrifice, known as the Rajasuya, or royal sacrifice, 
by which they asserted their right to the land,.or 
Raj. Tin's feast was attended by many neighbour¬ 
ing Rajas, and amongst others by their cousins the 
Kauravas. The Rajasuya was regarded as a success 
and triumph; and it consequently re-awakened the 
old jealousy of the Rauravas. Accordingly Dury- 
odhana plotted with his brethren to humiliate the 
pride of the P&ndavas by depriving them of their 
wife and land. 

Here it may be remarked that - gambling' was 
not only a vice but a passion with the ancient 
Kshatriyas. Strangely enough, stories of men who 
have lost their lands, their wealth, and even tueir 
wives by gambling, are not only to be found in old 
Hindu traditions, but are common to this day 
amongst the Indo-Chinese populations of Burma 
and elsewhere in the eastern peninsula. Duryod- 
hana, and his brother Phihsiisana, consulted their 
gambling uncle Salami, as to how they might 
inveigle Yudhishthira into a game in which ho 
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would bo certain to lose. Ultimately it was agreed c hapter v 
to challenge the Panda v as to a gambling-match at 2r"ii iin ^ 
Hastinapur; and then Duryodhana was to lay down 
die stakes, whilst Sakuui played the game in his 
behalf. The plot was carried out. The Panda vjs 
accepted the challenge, and appeared with their 
wife Draupadx at Hastitidpur, where they were 
received with every demonstration of kindness and 
hospitality. A tent for the game was set up hard 
by, and there the memorable game was played 
between Yudhishthira and Bakuni; whilst Drona 
and Biushma, and indeed the Kauravas and the 
other Pdndavas as well, took no part in the gam¬ 
bling, and were merely iookors-on. 

The incidents of this gambling-match have been 
familial 1 to every educated Hindi! throughout the 
Indian continent for unrecorded centuries. Salami 
is accused of having used loaded dice, and thus 
to have won every game unfairly. Tub infatua¬ 
tion of Yudhishthira forms an equally important 
feature in the ancient story, lie lost all the cattle, 
possessions, and lands at Indraprastha belonging to 
himself and his brethren. Next lie staked his 
brethren, one after the other, and lost them. Next 
he staked himself, and still he continued to lose, 

4 

Finally, lie was induced to stake Draupadf; and 
this important throw, like all the others, was won bv 
Sakuni. Thus the Pdndavas Were stripped of all their 
property ; and they, and their wife Draupadf, were 
reduced to the condition of slaves to the Kauravas, 
by the folly and madness of their elder brother, 
whose authority they had not ventured to set aside. 

At this catastrophe a strange point of law was 
raised ; which proves that such reckless gambling- 
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chapter, i. matches were by no means unfrequent in ancient 
times. A messenger was sent to bring Draupadi 
into the tent, and to inform her that Yudhishthira 
had gambled her away, and that site had thus be¬ 
come a slave-girl to the Kauravas. When, how¬ 
ever, she heard what had transpired, she insisted 
upon knowing’ whether Yudhishfchira had not made 
himself a slave before he had wagered her, and 
thus lost the power to gamble away the liberty of a 
free woman. No one, however, vouchsafed a reply. 

s^mucnai scene followed in the gambling-tent which must 
be left to the imagination. Duryodhana and Duh- 
s&sana insulted Draupadi by affecting to treat her 
as a slave-girl; and Bhfma and his younger breth¬ 
ren were maddened by the sight. Yudiushthira 
hung down his head with shame, but made no 
movement; and his brothers could not act without 
the consent of the elder. Meantime Bhfshma, the 
patriarch, and Drona, the preceptor, could only 
look on with silent horror. At last the dread¬ 
ful intelligence Was carried to the blind Baja 
Dhritardshtra. He at once ordered himself to be 
led to the gambling--tent; and then commanded 
that Draupadf should be restored to her husbands. 
But the Panda vaa were deprived of all their lands 
and possessions, and compelled to go out into the 
jungle for a period of twelve years, and to subsist 
as they best could on fruits and game. 20 The Pan- 
davits obeyed the Raja without demur; but as they 
left the old palace Blihna loudly swore that a day 
should come when he Would break the thigh of 
Duryodhana and drink the blood of Duhsasana, 

20 There was a thirteenth year of exile, hut the incideat is apparently modern. 
See History, vol. i,. Mnhfe Hh rata.. 
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The adventures of the Pandavas during their cHirTSu t 
exile throw but little authentic light upon the pre¬ 
vailing state of life and manners. It will suffice to 

o 

say that after the prescribed period, they opened j 
up negotiations with the Kauravas for the recovery 
of their lands; and it is curious to note that these l . 
negotiations were never carried on in writing, but j 
only bv word of niouth through messengers, en¬ 
voys, or heralds. At last war commenced in 
savage but natural fashion. The allies on either 
side were marshalled upon the famous plain of 
Kurukshetni , 21 amidst the deafening noise of drums 
and shells. Then the rival warriors insulted and 
abused each other, until at last they fell to like 
madmen, The battles were little more than single 
combats, in which infuriated savages fought with 
fists and clubs, or kicked and wrestled with their 
legs and arms, or shot arrows, threw stones, or 
hacked and hewed with swords and axes, cutting off 
the head of every enemy that fell. Blushma was 
slain in a single combat’with Arjuna. Drona was 
slain by the brother of Draupadh Bhfma succeeded 
in defeating Dulisasana, and fulfilled his vow by do- ■ 
capitating him on the field of battle, and drinking 
his blood with savage shouts of exultation. At last 
there was a decisive combat between Arjuna and 
Kama, in which Kama was slain. The Kauravas 
now lost heart. The few survivors fled from the 
field, excepting Duryodluina, who endeavoured to 

so The plain of Kuruhsh tra is identified with that of Paniput. It lies to the 
north-west of Delhi, and has been the most famous battle-field in India from 
time immemorial, H was here that Baber fought the great battle in 1525, which 
virtually established the Mogul dynasty at Delhi; and it was here that Ahmed 
Shah, the Afghan, mfiksted such a crushing blow upon the Mahrattas in 1701, as 
practically cleared the way for tho establishment of Great Britain as the para¬ 
mount power. 
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conceal himself in a marshy glen. Bat the Pan 
davas felt that so long as their chief enemy was 
alive, the war might be renewed. Accordingly 
Duryodhana was routed out of his concealment and 
compelled to engage in a final combat with Bln mg. 
At length, after a deadly struggle, Bhfrna is said to 
have struck a foul blow, which broke the thigh of 
his adversary in fulfilment of liis vow. Duryodhana 
was left mortally wounded upon the field, and died 
the next day. 

Thus ended the great war of Bharata. An 
incident is related of a night attack on the camp of 
the PAndavas ; but the story is simply horrible, 
and merely illustrates 1 lie blind madness for revenge 
which characterized all the combatants. The Pan¬ 
davas proceeded in triumph to their old home at 
Hastimipur, and took possession of the entire Raj. 
After this they conquered all the Rajas round about, 
and celebrated the horse sacrifice, known as the As- 
wamedha, by which they asserted their sovereignty. 
Meantime the blind Raja DhritarAslitra and his wife 
Gandharf retired to a hermitage on the banks of the 
Ganges, where they ultimately perished miserably 
in a conflagration of the jungle. 

The main tradition of the KAmdyana appears 
under very different aspects to that of the Maha 
Bhdrata, and the surroundings are of a more lu x uri¬ 
ous character. Instead of a colonial settlement, 
like those at Hastimipur and Indraprastha, there 
was the great imperial city of Ayodhya, the capital 
of a substantive empire, situated on the river Sarayii, 
the modern Gogra, with strong walls, gates, and a 
garrison of archers. Instead of a rude fort there 
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was a magnificent palace, an extensive zenana, and chapter r. 
all the paraphernalia of sovereignty . The Maharaja, 
or great Baja, was not a more feudal chieftain sur¬ 
rounded by retainers, but the monarch of an empire, 
with ministers- of state and a council of nobles. 

Finally, the exile of Rama was not brought about 
by a qrfamd between rival kinsmen, but by zenana 
intrigues between two jealous and unscrupulous 
queens. The subject matter of the epic has been 
already treated in a separate volume, much In the 
same manner as that of the Mali a Bharata. It will 
therefore only be necessary to bring together such 
incidents as will indicate the state of civilization ; and 
these may be considered under four heads, namely :— 

1st. The domestic life of the royal family at 
Ayodhyd. 

2nd. The intrigues of the first queen, and the 
favourite queen, respecting the appointment of the 
heir-apparent. 

3rd; The exile of Rama. 

4th. The death of the Malniraja and triumphant 
return of Ramaf 3 

Maharaja Dasaratha was sovereign of the empire &<>ya| r««n»y **• 
of Kosala, in the centre of Hindustan ’ and a 0wde ' 
descendant of the Suryavansa, or children of the 
Sun, The city of Ayodhya was the metropolis j 
and here he dwelt in his palace in all the pride 
and pomp of royalty. He had three queens, by 
whom he had four sons. The first and oldest 


13 See History, vol. ii. f port iv., R&m&yaiia.— The Ramfiyrma nist) narrates an 
important event, known ns the war between Rama and the Rakshasas, on account 
of Die abduction of the wife of Rfuna, by Khvana, the demon Raja of Rank& or 
Ceylon; This event, however, seems to have no real connection with the tradition 
of the exile. It appears to he connected with the life of another RAma, who 
wit. distinguished as the Rfima of the Dekhan. It will he brought under review 
ill chapter vii., which deals with the history of the Brahmameal revival. 
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queen was named KausalyA, and she was the 
mother of Rdt.na. The youngest and favourite' 
queer* was named Kaikeyf, and she was the mother 
of Bharata. There was also a third queen, who had 
two sons, but they played such unimportant parts 
in the story, that tlieir names may be passed over 
in silence, 

Rama, the eldest son of the Maharaja, was mar¬ 
ried to a princess named Sftd. Site was the daughter 
of jfanaka, the Raja of the neighbouring kingdom of 
Mithila, which seems to have generally corresponded 
to the modern country of Tirhoot. The story of 
the marriage is a curious relic of old Hindu life* 
Rdma paid a visit to Mithila at an early ago, and 
found that SftA was to be given in marriage to the 
hero who first succeeded in bending a certain enor¬ 
mous bow. Many young men had tried to accom¬ 
plish this feat, but all had failed. Rama, however, 
bent the bow with ease, and thus obtained his beau¬ 
tiful bride. The marriage rites were performed by 
Raja Janaka. The sacred fire was burning on the 
altar, and Rama was conducted to it by a procession 
of friends and kinsmen, and stood at the north-east 
corner of the altar. Janalca then brought his 
daughter and placed her by the side of the bride¬ 
groom ; and Rima took her by the hand in the pre¬ 
sence of the fire-deity, and accepted her as his wife. 
The pair were sprinkled with water which had been 
consecrated by the utterance of Vedie hymns; and 
then walked three times round the altar, whilst the 
trumpets were sounded to announce that the mar* 


.uage was over. 


„ 23 


33 It is impossible to avoid noticing the. striking resemblance between the 
ancient marriage ceremony, as It was performer! by our Aryan forefathers in their 
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Shortly after the marriage of R&ina a question of ch a pter r . 
consi.(lovable importance was agitated at the court of 
Ayodhya, namely, the appointment of an heir- 
apparent to the throne under the title of Yuvaraja, ont! U: “ ‘ lt>i>lu 
or u Little Raja.” According to Hindu usages, the 
heir-apparent was installed as Yu vara j a whilst the 
Mah&raja was still living; in order that, he might 
relieve the sovereign of the heavier duties of the ad¬ 
ministration, and prepare himself for the important 
position which lie would have to fulfil when he suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne. But Maharaja Dasaratha, 
like many other sovereigns, was disinclined to resign 
any share of his power and dignity to a son and 
successor ; and possibly he feared that the appoint¬ 
ment would lead to a bitter and jealous dispute in 
his own household. He was, however, compelled 
to yield to the popular will. A deputation of minis¬ 
ters and chieftains waited upon him to express the 
general desire that lie should retire from the more 
active duties of the administration, and entrust the 
power to his eldest son. Rama. Accordingly the 
Maharaja summoned a great council of chieftains 
and people, and publicly announced his intention of 
appointing Hdma to the post of Yuvaraja; and it 
was decided that on the following day the prince 
should be solemnly inaugurated upon the throne 
with all the ancient ceremonial. 


private dwelling's, and the more modern rite as it is performed in Christian 
churches. In Protestant countries the fire on the altar has been rejected as Jew¬ 
ish ; it belongs rather to the old Aryan fire-worship. Again, the use of holy 
water,has been abandoned, although it is nothing more than an old rite of puri¬ 
fication. Unt in all essential particulars the ceremony is the same. The bride¬ 
groom ami the briue are still placed before the altar; and the father of the bride 
gives away his daughter; whilst the bridegroom takes her hand in his, and 
pledges his troth in the presence of the altar, although the fire is wanting.— 
Jlistory, vol, ii., Iluinbyann, ch. v. 
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Whilst these proceedings were transpiring before 
the public eye, intrigues were already in progress 
within the palace walls. Kausalyu, the first queen, 
was naturally deeply interested in the movement 
which would secure the succession to her son Rdma; 
and there seems no question that Rama, as the 
eldest son, had the strongest claim to the post of 
Yuvaraja. But Kaikeyf, the youngest queen, had 
long maintained an extraordinary influence’ on the 
aged Maharaja by reason of her youth and beauty; 
and it was feared that she would cajole the old sove¬ 
reign into nominating her own son Bharata. Accord¬ 
ingly the whole business had been kept a profound 
secret from Kaikeyf. She had even been induced 
to allow her son Bharat a to pay a visit to her own 
father, without suspecting that the only object was 
to get him out of the city until Rdma had been in¬ 
stalled, and consequently only exulting with all a 
mother's pride in the expected meeting between her 
son and her father* 

The great council was over, and preparations 
were on foot for the inauguration. Kaikeyf was 
unconsciously sitting in her own apartment, ex¬ 
pecting a visit from the Maharaja. Meantime her 
old nurse happened to ascend the roof of the palace, 
and there beheld the blaze of illuminations and 
general rejoicings; and at the same time was told 
that on the following morning Rama was to he on- 
throned as Yuvaraja. The woman had been too 
long familiar with zenana intrigues not to perceive 
at once that her mistress had been outwitted by the 
first queen ; that Kausalya had procured the absence 
of Bharata in order to secure the installation of her 
own son Rama. She accordingly carried the terrible 
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news to Kaikeyf, and tlirew the favourite beauty o paftbr t 
into a vindictive fury, which is only conceivable in 
such a hot -bed of jealousy as an oriental aenana. 

Kaikeyf threw off all her jewels and ornaments, 
and scattered them over the floor. She then untied 
her long black hail*, and dishevelled it over her 
shoulders, and cast herself upon the ground, and 
poured out a flood of tears. 

Meantime the old Maharaja, knowing that he had 
difficult news to communicate to his young and fuvonnto - 
favourite wife, proceeded to her apartments in the 
vain hope of reconciling her to the appointment of 
Rfima. But when he saw her weeping and fainting 
upon the floor, he felt that he was powerless. She 
was deaf to all entreaties and explanations; and 
-when he began to moan and wail she was heed¬ 
less of all his affliction. Only one thing would 
content her, namely, that Rama should be banished 
to the jungle, and that her own son Bharata should 
be appointed Yuvaraja. She eared not for the long- 
established custom of the family, nor for the remon¬ 
strances of the great council, nor for the disappoint¬ 
ment of the people in general, Rama was to be 
exiled, and Bharata was to be installed. The result 
may be anticipated. The Maharaja was threatened 
and caressed by turns, until at last he yielded to the 
strong will and blandishments of the imperious 
beauty, and engaged that Rama should be banished 
from the realm, and that Bharata should be en¬ 
throned in bis room. 

Next morning there was a scene. The city had iiams’3 euie. 
been kept awake throughout the night by the joyful 
preparations for the installation of Rfuna, whilst the 
country people had been pouring in from all the vil- 
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lages round about to witness the imposing ceremony. 
Meantime the Mah&raja had repented Iris promise of 
the previous night, and would gladly Have escaped 
from its fulfilment; but Kaikeyf held him to her 
purpose, like a tigress earing only for her young- 
Ibima was summoned to the palace, but instead of 
iiearing that he was appointed Yuvarajn, he was 
coldly told by Kaikeyr that he was to go into exile 
for fourteen years, and that Bharat a was to fill tire 
post. Earn a, however, bor e th e sudden and as¬ 
tounding news with all the self-repression of a 
trained Asiatic, lie betrayed neither grief nor 
disappointment, but only professed his desire to 
obey the will of his father. He then carried the 
dreadful tidings to his mother Kausalya, who was 
almost broken-hearted by the shock. She had ex¬ 
pected that her son would have ultimately become 
the Mahtlraja, whilst she herself exercised supreme 
dominion over the whole zenana. But the one 
hope of her life was shattered to the dust. Her 
beloved son was to be separated from her probably 
for ever; and she had nothing before her but a joy¬ 
less widowhood, exposed to the taunts and triumphs 
of her younger rival. In her first exasperation she 
declared that the Maharaja had lost his senses; and 
she Implored Hama to take the initiative and place 
him in confinement, and assume the royal power. 
But R&ma refused to commit such an act of dis¬ 
obedience and disloyalty. Ho returned to his own 
house, and informed his wife SM of all that had 
occurred ; and the young wife, as was only natural, 
received the intelligence in a widely different spirit 
from Kausaly a. She cared for no hardships and no 
privations, provided only that she might accompany 
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] ier husband into the jungle* and Ifdma was at last chai-tebi 
induced to permit her to share his banishment. 
Lakshmana, a brother of Kama, was also allowed to 
accompany the exiles. 

The narrative of the banishment would seem to 
imply that such catastrophes were by no means im- 
frequeue in ancient time. The royal charioteer was Route ortho 
ordered to drive the exiles to the frontier; and there^ ^ 
they were well entertained by a Raja of the B heels, 
named < luha, who seems to have been in friendly 
alliance with Kosaia. The charioteer then returned 
to Ayodhya, whilst the exiles crossed the river 
Ganges to the southern bank. During the passage 
Sita offered up a prayer to the river goddess for the 
safe return of her husband at the termination of his 
banishment; and she made a vow that if her 
prayers were answered, she would present the god¬ 
dess with large offerings of flesh-meat and spirituous 
• liquors. The exiles next proceeded to the hernut- 
ages of the Brahmans at Prayaga; the holy spot 
IjgG^re the Ganges and Jumna form a junction. 

'■^Trom Prayaga they crossed the Jumna, and Sita 
repeated to the goddess of that river the prayers 
and vows which she had already offered to the 
Ganges. Finally, they took up their abode on 
the hill Chitra-kuta in Bumlelkund, where they 
dwelt for many days in a hut constructed of trees 
and leaves. 

Before R|ma reached Chitra-kuta, his aged 
father Dasaratha had expired from grief in his palace 
at Ayodhya. The event is related with many strik¬ 
ing incidents illustrative of ancient Hindu civiliza¬ 
tion. It transpired in the apartments of the first 
queen Kausalya. At midnight the old Mah&raja 
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einmnti. found that lus soul was departing to the abode of 
Yam a; and lie yielded up the ghost with a longing 
cry for his exiled son. The queen was so affected 
by the shock that she fell into a deep swoon, which, 
continued throughout the night. Early morning 
dawned, and the ordinary life of the palace com¬ 
menced as usual. The servants, male and female, 
were bringing in water and perfumes, as well as the 
early morning refreshment which is so general 
throughout India. Bards and eulogists, according 
to custom, were singing the praises of the Mah&raja. 
The appearance of the sovereign was expected every 
moment, for no one was conscious of the calamity 
that had occurred. At last the ladies of the zenana 
proceeded to awaken the Maharaja; and then they 
found that he was dead in the chamber of Kausalya. 
At once the palace resounded with their shrieks 
and screams. The fatal news spread throughout 
the royal household that the sovereign was no more. 
The utmost confusion and excitement broke up the 
calm of early morning. The ministers of state hur¬ 
ried to the chamber, and confirmed the fatal tidings. 
Maharaja Dasaratha had breathed his last. 

The circumstances which followed furnish a 
glimpse of the political life in the old empire of Ko- 
sala. Neither of the sons of the deceased Mah&raja 
was present at Ayodhyd. Bliarata had gone to the 
city of his grandfather, accompanied by one of Ms 
brothers; and Kama had gone into exile with the 
remaining brother. Consequently it was necessary 
to defer the funeral ceremony until it could be 
conducted by the son who was to succeed to the 
throne. For this purpose the remains of the de¬ 
ceased Maharaja were placed for preservation m a 


m 
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large cauldron of oil. The council was assembled chap t er i 
on the following day, and the nomination of 
deceased Maharaja was accepted. The exile of 
Rama was considered to disqualify him for succeed¬ 
ing to the throne; and messengers were sent to 
bring Bharata to Ayodhyd with all speed. 

Bharata hastened to the .capital, but on his arrival 
he is said to have refused to ascend the- throne to 
the exclusion of his elder brother. Before this point 
could be settled, it was necessary that he should 
superintend the burning of the royal remains, and 
perform the thirteen days of mourning. The body 
of the deceased Mah&mja was placed upon a litter, r ^ u - 
and covered, with garlands, and sprinkled with 
incense. The funeral procession then moved slowly 
along to the place of burning without the city. 

First walked the bards and eulogists, chanting the 
praises of the deceased Maharaja in melancholy 
strains, Next appeared the royal widows on foot, 
with their long black hair dishevelled over their 
shoulders, shrieking and screaming as they moved 
along. Next panic the royal litter borne by the 
servants of the Maharaja, with the sacred fire ever 
burning; whilst the insignia of royalty were held 
over the royal corpse,—the white umbrella of sove¬ 
reignty, and the jewelled chain aras of hair waving 
to and fro. Bharata and his brother walked close 
behind, weeping very bitterly, and holding on to 
the litter with, their hands. Other servants fol¬ 
lowed in chariots, and distributed funeral gifts 
amongst the surrounding multitude. The place 
of burning was a desolate spot on the bank of the 
river Sarayu. There the funeral pile was prepared, 
and the royal corpse was reverently placed thereon; 
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ch apter t. and .animals were sacrificed, and their flesh placed 
upon the pile, together with boiled rice, oil, and 
ghee. Bharata fired the pile, which was con¬ 
sumed amidst the cries of the women, and the 
lamentations of the vast multitude. Bharata and 
his brother then poured out libations of water to re¬ 
fresh the soul of their departed father; and the 
mourners returned to the gloomy city. For ten 
days Bharata lamented for his father on a mat 
of kusa grass. On the tenth day he purified 
himself. On the twelfth day he performed the 
Sr&ddha, or offering of cakes and other food to the 
soul of his father. On the thirteenth day he return¬ 
ed to the place of burning, accompanied by his bro¬ 
ther, and threw all the remains of the deceased 
sovereign into the river; and thus the funeral rites 
of Makdraja Dasaratha were brought to a close. 

According to the R&mdyana, Bharata subse¬ 
quently undertook, a journey into the jungle, in 
order to offer the Raj to his elder brother R&ma; 
and the interview between the two brothers on the 
hill of Obitra-kuta is described at considerable 
length. But the incidents, although interesting in. 
themselves, are somewhat apocryphal, and throw no 
light upon ancient manners and usages.® 4 Rama is 
said to have refused the Raj ; and. Bharata returned 
to Ayodhya to rule the empire of Kosala in the 
name of his elder brother. At this point the original 
tradition of the exile of Rim a seems to have term¬ 
inated; and it will suffice to add that at the expira¬ 
tion of the fourteen years of banishment Rima re¬ 
turned to Ayodhyd with his wife and brother, and 

n Thft details will bo found in History, vol ii. part iv., Ramfiyano, chap, xiti 
xiv. etc. 
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was solemnly installed on the throne of Kcpala by 
tho faithful and loyal Bliarata. 25 

The broad distinction between the life of the 
ancient Ilishis, and that of the ancient Kshafcriyai, 
v . has already been pointed out. There was an 
equally wide difference in their respective destinies. 
The Vedic liishis, who chauntod hymns and offered 
sacrifice on the banks of tire rivers of the Punjabj 
have left no relic of their existence beyond the 
picture of domestic and religious life which is re¬ 
flected in the hymns of the I tig-Veda. For thou- 
sands of years they may have cultivated their fields, 
and grazed their cattle and horses, whilst- developing 
a religious culture which was to revolutionize. the 
old primitive worship of Hindustan. But for ages 
the Rishis have disappeared from the religious life 


zt> The original tradition of the exile of lUima if, to be found in the Buddhist 
chronicles, and is exhibited at length in.-chapter iii. on the life and teachings of 
fiotanm Buddha. 

Bat the Ran; Wan a contains an account of the exile, which belongs to a much 
Inter period, and cannot apparently have any connection with the earlier tradi¬ 
tion. According to this later story, llama spent thirteen years of his exile in 
Wandering with his wife and brother from one Brahmanieal hbnmtage to another. 
Mu the country between the river ‘Granges and the river Godareri- These journey• 
’lags’extended from the hill ChitradtAta in Bundelkund, to the modern town of 
Xasik, near the sources of the Gndavcri, about seventy-five mil ’3 to the north¬ 
west of the modern town of Bombay The hermitages are raid t have been 
occupied by the old Kishia who composed the Vedic hymns, and who are repre¬ 
sented as Brahmans, although they must have flourished ages before the appear¬ 
ance of the Brahmans. The whole narrative may therefore be dismissed as apocry¬ 
phal: as a mythical invention of comparatively modern date, intended as an 
introduction to tho tradition of another and later'llama, who may be distinguished 
as tho Rama of the Dekhan. This Rama of the Dukhan is represented to have 
carried on a great religious war agrinst a Raja named Havana, who was aov.; 
reign of the island of Ceylon, anciently known ns Banka. Havana and his sub¬ 
jects are termed RAkshasas or demons; but there is reason to believe that .hey 
represent the Buddhists; and if so, the war Could not have been earned on during 
the Vedic period, but during the Brahmnnical revival, which seems to have com¬ 
menced between the sixth and eighth centuries of the Christian era, and to have, 
continued until our own time. It will accordingly bo treated in chapter vii. 
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ciiAFfKE i. of India; and their strains of natural piety have 


died out of the land like a poet/s dream. 

The Ks1.uitr.iyas were men of a far different 
calibre. They were fixer conquerors of Hindustan, 
and they must have possessed a history; and though 
the annals of the conquest were not perhaps written 
in books, they were doubtless preserved for centuries 
as songs or ballads in the memory of the bards. 
But during a later age of Brahmanieal revival they 
were lost in religious revolution, or converted into 
vehicles or parables for Brahmanieal teaching. 
Every element of historical value was eliminated. 
Genealogies were fabricated by unscrupulous Brah¬ 
mans for the purpose of tracing the descent of exist¬ 
ing royal houses to the Sun and Moon, to ancient 
liishis who composed the Yedic hymns, or to heroes 
who were present at the Sway am vara of BraupacH, 
or fought in the war of Mafia Bharata. Chrono¬ 
logy was perverted by caprice or imagination; 
Thousands of years were assigned to a single reign. 
The result is that to this day the eras of the Vedio 
hymns, the war of the Main! Bh&rata, the exile of 
B&ixm, and the invasion of Hindustan by the Yedic 
Aryans, are as utterly unknown as the date of Stone¬ 
henge. 

But although the chronology is hopelessly lost, 
Aryan invaders. gome idea of the progress of tlic Aryan invasion may 
bo derived from a consideration of the la :e of the 
country. The Punjab has already been indicated 
us the Indian home of the Yedic Kshatviyas; and 
consequently the basis for all military operations on 
the part of the Yedic Aryans against the aboriginal 
or non-Yedic population of the valleys of the Ganges 
and Jumna. It is a compact territory lying to the 
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north-west of Hindustan; and is watered by the chapter, ! 
Indus and its tributaries, which appear on the map 
like the sacred candlestick with seven branches. 2<> 

The most eastern tributary of the Indus was the 
river Saras watt, which formerly separated the Pun¬ 
jab from Hindustan. Indeed the Saraswati was 
to the Yedic Aryans what the river Jordan was to 
the Israelites. It cut them off from the rich valleys 
of the Jumna and Granges, which lay stretched out 
before them like a land of promise:—to the Rishis 
a laud flowing' with milk and butter; to the Ksliti- 
triyas a land of flesh-meat and savoury game. 

The area of the Aryan invasion thus comprised 
the greater part of the region between the tributaries 
of the Indus and the basin of the Brahmaputra; 
although the stream of Aryan conquest had probably 
spent its force before it reached Bengal. This area, 
known as Hindustan, was traversed from the west 
to the east by the rivers Jumna and Ganges, which 
appear on tho map like an irregular two-pronged 
fork. The two prongs take their rise in the Hima¬ 
layas near the sources of the Indus, and bend round 
in two parallel lines towards the south-east, until 
they converge, and form a junction at Allahabad, 
the ancient PrayAga, in the centre of Hindustan. 

The united streams then flow in one current from 
Allahabad, in an easterly direction towards the 
ancient citv of Gour. There the river elbows 
round towards the south, and diverges into two 
channels, known as the Hooghly and tho Ganges, 


« Tho PimjitU literally signifies the land of the five rivers, namely, the 
Indus, the Jhehm, the Chonab, tho Eavee, and the Sutlej. To these may be 
added the Beas and the Saraswati, making soven rivers in all. 
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c gAgPEB v winch form the delta at the head of the .Bay di 


The one point of paramount importance in all 
Hindustan is Allahabad, the ancient Pravdga. which 
is seated at the junction of the Jumna and Ganges, 
Here the Vedic Rishis, inspired alike by poetic 
fancy and religious fervour, would approach the 
union of the two river deities with reverential awe 
Here the Aryan .Kshatriyas ? with true military in- 
sti.net, appear to have constructed a fortress which 
secured all the conquests on the upper valleys of the 
Jumna and Ganges, and overawed all lower Bengal. 
Accordingly 'Rajpoot tradition points to Praydga as 
the most ancient city of the Rajpoots or sons of 
Rajas. 27 It was the holiest place of sacrifice for the 
Rlshis, and the most commanding stronghold for the 
Kshatriyas, in all Hindustan. 

The Vedic Aryans thus probably field the val- 
lotresMa. leys of the Jumna and Ganges by three lines of 
fortresses, as indicated in the map. The first line 
would be formed by indraprastha and Hastmdpur 
at the northern, entrance to the two valleys. The 
second line would he formed by four fortresses, each 
of which may have been situated, about half way 
down their respective rivers, namely, at Agra on the 
Jumna, at Kanouj on the Ganges, at Lucknow on the 
G oo inti, and at Ayodhya on the Gogra. Furth er 
to the south and east there would he a third line of 
fortresses along the main stream of the Ganges, and 
chiefly at the junctions of rivers, namely, at Allaha¬ 
bad at the junction of the Jumna and Ganges; 


*’ T<kP* Rajasthan, ti>I, j., chap, iv., p. 39, 
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at Ben area near the junction of the Groom ti and cha pter i 
G anges; at Patali-putra near the junction of the 
Sone, the Gogra, and the Ganges; and at Gour 
near the point where the main stream diverges into 
the Hooghly and Ganges. 

It may thus be assumed that ancient Hindustan 
was occupied by at least ten Vedic Aryan fortresses, 

■which were destined to become the capitals of king¬ 
doms, the emporiums of trade, and the centres of 
religious thought. They would appear arranged in 
three lines of advance, illustrating three distinct tw sta^ot 

. , ° _ . Aryan Invasion. 

stages of Aryan invasion, namely—the colonial, the 
conquering, and the imperial. During the colonial 
period the Vedic Aryans probably occupied the 
lands round Indraprastha and Hastinapur on the 
upper courses of the Jumna and Ganges, During 
the conquering period they may have advanced half 
way down the four important rivers which water 
northern Hindustan, and established a line of fort¬ 
resses at Agra, Ivanouj, Lucknow, and AyodhyA 
During the imperial period they may have estab¬ 
lished a third line of for tilled capitals at the junc¬ 
tions or divergence of rivers, namely—at Allahabad, 

Benares, Patali-putra, and Gour . 558 

Tlie Aryan conquest of Hindustan must have 
convulsed northern India, but all memories of the 
struggle are buried beneath a jungle of legend. It 
was a fabled war of gods against demons; the 
invaders were Aryan devatas, fife deities of fire and 


- - The above description of Vedic Aryan fortresses in Hindustan is of oouno 
conjectural Patali-putra, somewhere near the modern Patna, became the metro¬ 
polis of the Gnugclic empire W Magadha. Gour, at the elbow 0 f the Ganges, 
jo ay possibly have been of Tu-mian rather than Aryan origin. According to 
old Persian tradition G.ur was founded by a conqueror from Khooh. tidiaj, a ter¬ 
ritory in the neighbourhood of the opposite elbow of the river Pralimaputra 
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caiPTER i. iiglit. the faiwcomplexioned heroes from the high :•£# 
irfS'inviion. hinds of ancient Persia, The enemies against whom 
they contended, and whom they drove slowly into 
the east and south, were the earth-born demons of 


IM 


Traditions of 
the Nugas, or 
a^rpen t-wor- 
shipper. 


ancient India; the black-skinned barbarians,, who 


are described with all those exaggerations of halted 
and distorted fancy with which cultured invaders 
generally regard a race of fierce aborigines. These • 
non-Ary an. races were called Dasyus, Daily as, 

Asuras, .Rdkshasas, and JSTdgas. They were depicted 
as giants, man-eaters, hobgoblins, ghosts, and ser¬ 
pent kings. In other words, they propitiated ghosts 
and serpents, and were identified with the deities 
they worshipped. But still there are traces amongst 
the non-Arvan races of widely different stages of 
civilization. The giant cannibals, who haunted 
jungles and infested villages, were probably savages 
of a low type; but the bhigas, or serpent-worship¬ 
pers, who lived in crowded cities, and Were famous 
.for their beautiful women and exhaustless treasures, 
were doubtless a civilized people, living under an 
organized government. Indeed, if any inference 
can be drawn from the epic legends, it would be that 
prior to the Aryan conquest, the Naga Rajas were 
ruling powers, who had cultivated the arts of luxury 
to an extraordinary degree, and yet succeeded in 
maintaining a protracted struggle against the Aryan 
invaders. 

The traditions of the bffigas are obscure in the 
extreme. They point, however, to the existence of 
an ancient Nfiga empire in the Dekhan, having its 
capital in the modern town of Nagpore; and it may 
be conjectured that prior to the Aryan invasion the 
buiga Rajas exercised an imperial power over the 
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sentatives of this ancient people are still living in 
eastern Bengal, and beyond the .north-east iron tier, 
under the names of Nagas and Nagbansia; but they 
me Turanians of a low type, and retain no traces of 
their origin beyond rude legends of their descent 
from some Serpent ancestor, and vague memories of 
having immigrated from Nagpore .” 9 They may be 
ranked amongst the so-called aborigines, who have 
either no religion at all, or are becoming slightly 
Ilmdiiized. They are the relies of an extinct nat ion¬ 
ality, and have outlived their race. But references 
to the ancient Ndga empire abound in Hindu story. 
The clearance of the jungle at fndra-pra$fha was 
effected by the expulsion of the Nagas. One of the 
heroes of the Ma.lia Bharata. had an amour with the 
daughter of a Mag a Raja . 30 The Aryan conquest of 
Praydga, and other parts in India, are mythically 
described as a great sacrifice of serpents . 31 Occa¬ 
sional references to the Ndgas will also appear here¬ 
after in Buddhist and Brahmanical legend ; and to 
this day, traces of the Nag as are to be found in 
numerous sculptures of the old serpent gods, and in 
the nomenclature of towns and villages from Nag- 
pore in the Dukhan, to Tanja-n agar urn, the modern 
Panjore, in the south-east coast of the remote 
Peninsula. 


m 


ft 


The serpent worship of the Nagas has formed a 
powerful stimulus to religious thought from time im~ diar;icter - 


jfeemorial. The serpent, with its poisoned fang, its 
association with the phallus, and its fabled Homes in 


33 Ballon's Df-scnpHvc Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 169 , 231 , etc. 

30 See anti , p. 36. 

31 History, vol. i,, part v., Malih Bharat f>, r pp. 46, 74, 111, 411, t f seq. 
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{. the under world, seems so suggestive of all that is 

.terrible, sensational, and mysterious in humanity, 

that it will lead the imagination far beyond the 
i limits of experience, unless the attention is strictly 

confined to actual data. The European regards the 
serpent with an instinctive antipathy; and such 
may have been the feeling of the Aryan invader*."" 

But this antipathy is by no means shared by the 
masses. The Aryan element is perhaps weakest in 
Bengal, anti amongst the Dravidnm populations ot ;y, 
the south; and there the serpent is regarded as a 
beneficent deity, and is approached with reverential 
awe. It is propitiated as the deity oi a tree, as the 
guardian of secret treasure, as the domestic god of 
the family or household, and as a symbol of the 
power of reproduction. In Bengal barren wives 
creep into the jungle to propitiate the serpent of a 
tree with an offering of milk, in the simple faith that 
by the favour of tire serpent deity they may become 
mothers. Under such kindly aspects the poisoned 
fang is forgotten, and the reptile is invested with a 
benevolent Character. But there are strong reasons 
to suspect, that the worship of the snake, and the 
practice of snake charming, formed important ele¬ 
ments in an old materialistic religion, which may 
at one time have prev;died amongst the Drayidian 
populations, and of which the memory still lingers 
throughout the greater part of India. In the later 
mythological system, the world itself is supported 
by the great serpent; whilst Siva and Durgd, the 

» The great get! of the later Aryans was Vishnu, a spiritual conception of a 
mipmtie deity which grew out of the worship of the sun god. i he antipathy of 
Vishnu towards the W&gas, is shown by his being represented as riding m tliff 
man-bird GamU, the devour ex of serpent 1 # Gild remorseless enemy of the serpent 
race. 
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deities of death and reproduction, are represented ckaptijr 
with cobras in their hands as symbolical of their * 
supposed powers . 83 




The results of the collision between the hafure 
worship of the Aryans, and the phallic worship of ]H£ p worW 
the Ntlgas and Dravidi'ans, must be in a great measure 
left to conjecture. But one new and important thru; of 
religious thought appears to have been an outgrowth 
of the collision, and has for thousands of years exer¬ 
cised a paramount influence over the Indian mind. 

This was Brahmanism, or the worship of the supreme 
spirit as Brahma, which was taught by a class of 
holy men or sacred philosophers, known as Brah¬ 
mans. This religious question, however, must be 
reserved for a separate chapter. Meantime it may 
be as well to bring under review such information as 
can be gathered from ancient legends and inscrip¬ 
tions regarding the original forms of government 
which preva iled in India, and to ascertain how far 
they may be traced in the governments of modern 
times. 

'.File political organization of the people of India, gjyto 
whether Aryan or Dravidian, seems to have borne a iaiSS aof 
general resemblance to that of the Teutonic people. 


3:1 Tho part played by fcTfeo serpent in the later mythological systems of the 
Hindus,-will he further illustrated iu dealing with the history of the Brahmauical 
revival in chap. vii. If may, however, he remarked that the worship of the ser¬ 
pent was almost universal in ancient times. It appears in Egypt as well as in 
Juilia ; in the garden of Eden where it tempted Eve, mid in the temple of Jeru¬ 
salem where if was broken up by Kezekiah. According to Creek tradition the 
Scythian race was tabled to he descended from Herakles and the serpent woman 
Echidna (llerocl. iv. ft, 10) ; and the people of Burma claim to be descended in a 
like manner from a mother half serpent-and half woman. Doubtless it was the 
traditional hatred of the serpent, combined with a morbid animosity against the 
fair sex, that led Milton to personify Sin as 


" Woman to the waist and fair, 
Biit ended foul in many a scaly fold.” 






nH Ar'TER I. It, originated in the clearance of primeval forests by 


the pioneers of humanity. Bands of colonists appear 
like the IVmdavas to have migrated from some 
parent settlement; and cleared the jangle with fire, 
and axe; and finally to have established new homes 
and means of livelihood, without throwing* off the 
ties of allegiance and kindred to the parent stem / 4 
Every new clearance gradually grew into a village ; 
and every village became subject to those internal 
changes and revolutions which are inseparable from 
the progress of the human race. In the first instance 
the village was probably formed by a group of 
colonists, who cultivated the lands in their collective 
capacity for their common benefit; and it is not 
improbable that in this primitive stage of colonial 
society, the rude system of polyandry prevailed 
similar to that which was practised by the Pan- 
davas. But the idea of landed property seems 
froiii a very remote antiquity to have followed 
a corresponding development to those of mar¬ 
riage and family. In due course the village com- 

- I,, ........— --j--;-- '.T.H,.^..'-1-,. ^ 

3f Besides the mythic account of the colonisation of Jiuirapraslha by Ihe 
Pandavas, which is to ho found in its original form in .History vol. i., Maba 
Bhurata, chap, v., a valuable tradition has been preserved’ of the colonization of 
the great forest in the southern peninsula, which was carried out in the days of 
the old Earns of Chula, or Chola mandalura, the Choroniandel or Coromandel of 
the seventeenth century. In. ancient times the kingdom of Chola occupied the 
lower Carnatic between (he eastern ghats and the sea ; but the region north of 
the river Jialar was a dense jungle. According to a legend preserved in the 
Mackenzie manuscripts, a Baja of Chola took a N&gh Mr, cither as his wife 
or concubine, by whom he liau a son ivhom the people would not accept as 
their Baja. Accordingly the prince went out with a miscellaneous hand of 
emigrants, i-laves and volunteers, and begin to make clearances and establish 
villages in the forest north ward of the Polar. During the first six t ears no share of 
the crops was to he claimed by the Chola Baja. For the seventh year <>i eultiyu- 
tiou the emigrants were to pay one-tomb of the produce os hmd tax; for the 
eighth year one-ninth ; for the ninth, year onc-eigbtb ; and for live tenth year ore- 
seventh; and for all following years one-sixth. See Mackenzie MSS. in the 
Library of the Bengal Asiatic Soeidy, vol. i. 
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prised a community of independent householders, 
each of whom had his own family, his own home¬ 
stead, his one separate parcel of arable land for cul¬ 
tivation, and a common right to the neighbouring 
pastures. The multiplication of families was fol¬ 
lowed by new clearances; and thus the deep forest 
was more and more brought under the subjection of 
man, and cultivation advanced with the increase of 
the population. But whilst the individual house¬ 
holder was the supreme head of his own family 
within the limits of his own homestead, he was 
bqund as a member of the village community to 
conform to all its multifarious rules and usages as 
regards the order of cultivation, and the common 
rights of his neighbours to graze their cattle on the 
pastures. In the present day the independence and 
privacy of the family are maintained by the Hindus 
to an extent which renders their domestic life a 
sealed book to Europeans; whilst land is regarded 
more and more in the light of property, belonging 
as strictly to the family as the homestead in which 
they dwell . 115 The ancient village community of 
independent landholders, governed by common rules 
and. usages, naturally acquired a political organiza¬ 
tion of its own. It comprised the homesteads of 

• 7J Maine's Lectures on Village Communities- Stubbs’s Constitutional History 
of England, chops, li. anti iii. Eiph histone's History of India, Boole II, chap. ii. 
As regards the Teutonic communities Sir Henry Maine observes that the land was 
always originally distributed into exactly equal proportions, corresponding to the 
number of families in the township ; and that at first the proprietary equality of 
these families was further secured by a periodical re-distribution of the several 
consignments. He adds that traditions of this periodical distribution are still 
preserved in Indian villages, and that tho disuse ot tbo practice is sometimes 
mentioned ns a grievance. Some further evidence as regards the existence of 
these traditions would bo valuable. Probably they refer to tile ancient system of 
cultivation, known as the doom system, in which a portion of the jungle is burnt 
down and serves us manure. This system is still in vogue amongst hill tribes, 
ana necessitates an annual removal to different lands during a period of ten years. 
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VlUasja officials 
»i;tl artisans. 


the different families; the several allotments of 
arable lands; and the common land for pasture, its 
affairs were conducted by a council of elders , or by 
the council in association with a head man, who was 
either elected to the post by the village com in unity, 
or succeeded to it as a hereditary right ,' 0 

The village thus became not only the basis of a 
political organization, but the type of the kingdom 
of which it was an individual member. The 
man corresponded to the Raja; the council or el dots 
to the council of chiefs and people. At a later 
period of development each village had its own 
officials, such as the accountant, tile watchman . 87 the 
priest, the physician, and the musician. It also had 
its own artisans, as the blacksmith, the carpcntei, 
the worker in leather, the tailor, tue potter, and the 
barber. ■ These officers and artisans were generally 
hereditary, and were supported by grants of land 
rent free, or by fees contributed by the landholders 
in gram or perhaps in money. 


ao The general type of a Hindu, village remains much the same in tlie present 
daVi hut in the course of ages the organization of individual villages lisa been 
greatly modified by their individual histories, especially sa regards the mode of 
paying the annual land revenue to the ruling power. Three different revenue 
systems may bo especially mentioned, namely, the village joint-rent system, the 
ryotwary, and the zemindar .. Under the joint-rent system, the inhabitant.-? in 
each village pay through their head man a yearly lump sum for the whole of 
their lands’; and thus they are left to allot to each on;: of their number the lands 
he is to cult i rate and the yearly contribution he is to pay. In the ryotw ary system 
the government takes the rent, direct from each individual ryot, or village land¬ 
holder. In the zemindairy system the revenue is col leered to rough a middle man, 
known as a zemindar, whose powers vary with circumstances, and range from those 
of a tax collector to those of a baron. 

Besides the village landholders there are four other classes, namely, permanent 
tun an'temporary tenants, labourers, and shopkeepers. But wherever there are 
village landholders, they form the first class of inhabitants. 

■A The duties of the watchman are more multifarious than the name seems to 
convey. He is the guardian of boundaries, public and private. He watches the 
crops, and is the public guide and messenger. Ho observes all the arrivals and 
departures; and next to the lioad man, is the principal officer of police. 


a 
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The ties which bound these villages together in qaaptbi. 
groups were never very strong. Manu refers to J;™XnL1 ! ’ 
lords of ten, twenty, a hundred, and a thousand 1,1| " IW '" W 
villages ■ and traces of the ancient distribution are 
still lingering in such names as pergunnah and 
ssillah. Since the introduction of the British govern¬ 
ment as the paramount power the villages still re¬ 
main, but have been grouped into districts, and 
placed under the charge of district officers, accord¬ 
ing to the convenience of the local administration. 

In this way the villages have existed in some shape 
from time immemorial. Towns have grown out of 
the villages, or been formed of clusters of villages. 

To use the words of Lord Metcalfe, “the village 
communities are little republics, having nearly 
everything they can want within themselves, and 
almost independent of any foreign relations. They 
seem to last when nothing else lasts. Dynasty after 
dynasty remains the same; revolution succeeds to 
revolution ; Hindu, Patan, Mogul, Mahratfca, Sikh, 

English, are all masters in turn; but the village 
community remains the same.” m 


Report of Select Committee of House of Commons, 1832. Quoted by 
BIphinstone. The village system prevails over the greater part of India, but has 
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n , ; - , * HE on &’ m 4 of tJie Brahmans is one of the most 

orti»eBr&i.^ ,n oosaare points in the annals of ancient India Thov 

^^ di " are ba f% ™rmoncd in tho Vedic Irnnns, and 
certainly were not recognized as a dominant hier- 
armiy during the period when the Vedic Aryans 
were as yet confined to the Punjab. But in every 
later stage of-their history, and down to the present 
oay ? they have been represented as a hereditary and 
exc usive caste- of holy men, specially created out 
Oi t ic moutii of the god .brahma for the performance 
of sacrificial nfes, and also fin- the conservation of 
sacred learning, and the interpretation of the San- 
skrit scriptures, which are emphatically known as 
th « V ' 0(lus -’ Moreover, throughout the whole of 

’ Further particular, mooting the Brihnuu and the will h. r.,,.,,, 

Sf **" S ’*««-« °r .*» nwory winch dal with (he Hindu Emr, and the 
£T **”• IiUt ;f** «!»M« to «fUi> the awJLg t Z 

h o r /£ Hi ? d t ar ° f Vide ? into aii miinW <* accordin'*- to tlwir 

bmduary trade, and profession,; but in the present day they ere nearly t! 

'■jrr* m ara " h - 

the tartt‘L^*r’«Zf h T’ ,? m 7’ a ” d mm,h " n S nre *«»«'■« from 
the left shoulder -ml h J U0tt ‘ ’ pr P ajfa ’ wfllcil « «'<>rn depending- from 
-lllv 2 T 1 ^ ln? 0a th0 » ide below' the loins. MvcJtitor" 

5 " P aCe oouv,;en the etffWt and twelfth year, and is known as.tlii* 
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their history, arul down to a ■ comparatively modern 
- date, tlieir claims to the respect ol all otfier castes 
appear to have increased from age to age j until at 
last they have been hedged around with a super¬ 
stitious reference approaching to worship. Not¬ 
withstanding the spread of western civilization and 
enlightenment, this reverence for the Brahmans 
continues to retain a deep and inscrutable hold 
upon the imagination of the masses. It is no dis¬ 
grace, but rather a religious duty, and an act of 
religious merit, for the mightiest Baja to pay 
homage to the meanest Brahman ; and this convic¬ 
tion is strengthened by the ignorant belief that the 
blessing of a Brahman will be followed by good 
fortune and prosperity, whilst his curse will bring 
the direst calamities upon the impious oSender. 
Moreover, even those Brfihmans who have never 
exercised any religious or priestly calling, and have 
devoted themselves to secular concerns, are still 
regarded as of divine origin, and consequently 
entitled to homage. The Brdhman sepoy will 
implicitly obey his commanding officer, although 
of an inferior caste; but when the military duty is 
over, and the uniform is laid aside, the officer falls 
back into bis inferior position and propitiates the 
Brahman with reverential awe. 

The secular Brahmans, however, may be excluded 
for the present from all consideration. They were 


second birth, and those who aro invested are termed the “ twice horn.” It is 
diificw.lt to say whether the thread indicates a separation between the conquerors 
and the conquered ; or whether it originated in a religious investiture from which 
Sudras were excluded. 

As regards the four Vedas, the Kig-Yeda is the oldest and most important. 
The Rig-Yeda is divided into three portions, each of which indicates a certain 
stage in religious development, namely, the hymn of prayer and praise, the 
sacrificial ritual, and the metaphysical worship of the supreme spirit under a variety 
of names. Technically they aro known as mantras, brahraanas, and iipamshada. 









E nothing more than men who were bom within the 
caste of priests, but who followed other pursuits. 
The Br Ah mans who devoted themselves to a religious 
calling are alone invested with historical significance. 
They appear in two distinct capacities, namely, as 
priests or sacrifices, and as sages or philosophers. 

tmeuon be* -pj ie p r i es (; was generally a married householder, who 

■s, Arif! thr. mam tamed Jus family after the manner of ancient 

* or pfaiio- # J ^ * ■ 

jerif priests. He performed sacrifices for hire. He offici¬ 
ated at births, deaths and marriages. He appeared 
occasionally as a seer, diviner, genealogist, astrolo¬ 
ger, school-master, expounder of the law, and worker 
of spells and incantations. Moreover, the presentation 
of alms to the Rr Ah mans had always been regarded 
as a religious duty, which expiated sins, and pro¬ 
moted the prosperity of the giver; and thus in a 
superstitious age, the BrAhman priest was generally 
well provided for. Sometimes he lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a temple, or in a street appropriated to 
Rr Ah mans; but there was nothing beyond bis re¬ 
ligious or semi-religious avocations to distinguish him 
from the ordinary type of the Hindu householder. 
The BrAhman sage, on the other hand, was supposed 
to have no thought or care for his daily subsistence. 
He abstracted himself from all public and social life, 
and dwelt in the retirement of a grove or hermitage, 
where he subsisted on roots and fruits, or on such 
alms as the people of the neighbourhood might, choose 
to offer him. In this manner he prepared himself by 
religious duties, pious studies, sacred contemplations, 
and fasting and other penances, for a more spiritual 
life hereader. Sometimes the sage was married, or 
at any rate passed a portion of his life in matrimony; 
for as lie belonged to a hereditary caste, it was gen- 
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generally considered necessary that lie should become chapter h. 
the father* of a son. Some sages, however, led lives 
oi celibacy, and kepi but one object in view through¬ 
out their lives, namely, the purification of the soul 
from every stain of affection, desire, and passion, so 
that after death it might return to the supreme spirit* 

The distinction between these two classes of priest 
and sage must be borne constantly in mind. Occa¬ 
sionally the characteristics of both are blended in the 
same individual. The illiterate priest will affect to 
be a sage, and perform religious contemplations and 
austerities ; or the sage will practise daily sacrifices 
as part of his religious duties in the seclusion of 
the grove or hermitage. Again, both classes are 
included under the general name of Brahmans, 
which seems to have been borrowed from the term 
Brahma, which signifies both the supreme spirit and 
divine knowledge. But still a line of demarcation 
has been preserved between the mercenary sacrificers 
and the pious and contemplative sages. 2 

The priests or sacrificers form the bulk of 

w - ■„ ** , of the liriihrDan 

Jbrahmamcal community; and their religious ideas priCBtB - 
and practices seem to have been always of a popular 
and primitive character. They were prepared to 
sacrifice, that is, to offer food and liquor, to any and 
every deity whom the people desired to propitiate, 
whether they belonged to the Vedic or non-Vedic 
population. Two deities were specially worshipped 
by the Brdliman priests, and appear to have been 
the types of two different races, the Aryans and the 
Turanians. These were Vishnu and Siva; some- rm™, si™, 
times propitiated under the names of Hari tiixd ^ Brahma ‘ 


2 For a learned oxpofeitioii on the term Br&hman, see Muir's Sanskrit Text s 
VOI. i. second edition, chap. iii. 
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oh a ft e it ii. Mali a dova. The Greeks identified these two gods 
with Heraklos and Dionysos. Vishnu was an old 
Vedie conception more or less associated with the 
Sun ; but he appears in the Hindu pantheon as an 
embodiment of heroic strength and god-like beauty. 
Siva was a mystic deity of Turanian origin, and repre¬ 
sented as half-intoxicated with drugs, and associated 
with ideas of death and reproduction. To these may 
be added a third deity, Brahma, who was worshipped 
as the supreme spirit who created and pervades the 
universe. In the present day, all three,—Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva,—are often individually and col¬ 
lectively identified with the one supreme being. 

In ancient times the ritual of the Brahmans 
included the sacrifice of animals, such as beasts and 
birds; although at some extraordinary epoch to be 
noticed hereafter the slaughter of animals was pro 
hibited, and offerings of rice and butter were intro¬ 
duced in their stead. 8 The Bnihmans naturally 


Animal sacn 
lilies* 


3 Annual sacrifices formed a pari of the ritual of the Brahmana of the Rig* 
Yeda, known as the Aitareya Brahmana. {See I)r Huug’a edition of the 
original Sanskrit text accompanied by an English translation, 2 vole. Bombay, 
1863.) Such sacrifices were considered allowable by Manu, although the 
practice was deprecated. (See History, Vol. ii., Brahmamo Period, chap. %S 
Animal sacrifices were abolished by Asoka about the third century before Christ. 
See infra, chapter v., Buddhist India. 

The Brahmans, however, from a very early period presented 'such, simple 
offerings to the gods as boiled rice and clarified butter, after tho manner of the 
ancient Rislus. But in the old Brab.ma.meal ritual these offerings were invested 
with a mystic meaning which was apparently unknown to the Iiishis. Thus 
rice signified the male principle, and melted butter tho female. The so-called 
sacrifice was thus associated with the materialistic religion of the mm-Vedic 
population. {Hang’s Aitareya Brahmana, Book I. chap, i.) This fact throws a 
now light upon the legend of Gain and Abel. Gain offered the first-fruits of tiro 
ground; Abel the first-fruits of the flock. The flesh sacrifice was accepted ; hut 
the vegetable offering was rejected. So far it would seem that the story was 
intended to enforce sacerdotal ideas. But offerings of grain wore especially 
associated with a materialistic religion, as in the Greek worship of Demo tor; and 
this form of idolatry was condemned in the strongest terms by the Hebrew 
prophets. Ilonec the offering of Gain was rejected. 
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arrogated to themselves the exclusive right to cha pter n 
perform sacrifices. They declared that if sacrifices 
were employed who did not belong to the Brahman 
caste, the deity would he offended rather than pro¬ 
pitiated. At tire same time they exaggerated the 
power and efficacy of sacrifice. It was considered 
to ho always grateful to the gods, and if performed 
with certain ceremonial and mystic utterances, it 
would ensure victory, dominion, and every pros¬ 
perity. The Brahman priests also professed to 
ascertain from the appearance ot the victim, and 
from the colour and form of the sacrificial flame, 
whether the offering was acceptable or otherwise. 

Finally, they taught that sacrifice was a great 
religious merit, which would not only prove pleasing 
to deity, and win the divine interposition in behalf 
of the worshipper, but would act as an atonement or 
expiation for sins committed against the moral and 
religious laws.* 

The doctrine of atonement by sacrifice indicates 
an important stage in religious development. There 
certainly was no idea of atonement in the so-called 
sacrifices of the Yedic Kish is, or the flesh-feasts of 
the Kshatriyas. Such, an idea must have originated 
in a sacerdotal age, when sacrifices were a source of 
profit to the Brahmans ; and also in an age of settled 
government, when sinners were supposed to expi¬ 
ate their sins by sacrifices, penances, and alms¬ 
giving, in the same way that criminals expiate 
their offences by punishment and fines. 5 

1 It would be an endless task to review the infcermbiabjie ritual of Brah- 
manical sacrifices. 31 tick of it was associated with ideas appertaining to the 
sexes, which apparently indicate a non-Yedic origin. Thus the Diksbh ceremony 
is nothing more than a symbolical representation of the neophyte being bom 
again. flaug's Aitareya Brahmana, Book I. chap, i. 

* It is a significant fact iha! religious development often runs in ihe same 
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The religion of the Brtihman sages or pliiloso- 
orTheSSiman P^ iera was of a totally different character from that 
of the priests. It was not promulgated to the 
masses, but only communicated to the philosophic 
few. it does hot appeal* to hare been a foreign wor¬ 
ship, but indigenous to India, growing out of the ex¬ 
isting creeds, but in tho first instance abstracting 
it&elf as far as possible from the prevailing idolatries. 
It thus takes the form of a secret religion, which was 
taught only as a mystery ; and probably this was 
its character in a remote antiquity. This Brah- 
manical teaching involves three distinct dogmas, 
namely —the creation of the universe, the supreme 
spirit pervading the universe, and the transmigra¬ 
tions of souls. These dogmas will be found of con¬ 
siderable importance in dealing with the progress of 
religious development in India; and therefore it 
will be necessary to consider them separately in their 
elementary and oriental form. 

■f 

Tho idea of a creation of the universe seems 
to have been generally formed at a comparatively 
late stage in religious development. Primitive man 
accepts the universe as it is; as something which 
has existed from time immemorial, and will continue 
to exist for an indefinable period. He may form 
rude conceptions of ancestors and first parents, but 

groove ob political development. In patriarchal times, as in tho days of the 
Itishis, the head of the family or tribe performed the duties of the priest. Hut 
when monarchical government assumed an organized form, it was generally 
accompanied by an ecclesiastical hierarchy having a similar organization. The 
sovereign had hia ministers; the deity had his priesfs. The sovereign made 
known his will by means of edicts ; the deify made known hia will by means of 
oracles. The ministers claimed a shore cf the harvests and flocks, and the pay¬ 
ment of tribute or taxes, for the service of the sovereign. The priests in like 
manner claimed first-fruits, firstlings, and tythes for the service of deity. Again, 
the ministers chastised offender.! by fine and punishment; and the priests 
chastised sinners by enforcing almsgiving, sacrifices, and penances. 


Creation of t he 
universe by the 
Supreme spirit 
jttrahnin. 
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Ms cariosity goes no farther.. Men are born, and 
that is the beginning of them ; they die, and that is 
the end of them. But in process of time his imagin¬ 
ation plays upon his affections until he believes in 
ghosts; and then his natural sense of justice sug¬ 
gests places of punishment or reward for these 
ghosts. A consideration of the end of being neces¬ 
sarily leads to a consideration of the origin of 
being. Then follows an unrecorded age of specula¬ 
tion j which the modern mind can neither realize 
nor follow. The Hebrew conception of deity was 
that of a sovereign ruler; and consequently the 
work of creation was carried out by the vivifying 
breath of Elohim, moving upon the face of the 
waters, and calling the universe into existence by 
the divine command. 1 * The Phoenician, idea was 
more mystical; ether became enamoured of chaos, 
and produced a watery mixture or mud from which 
sprung the seed of the creation. 7 The Brahmamcal 
conception was of the same character, but more 
materialist*# in its expression. The god Brahma 
placed a productive seed in the waste of waters, 
winch germinated into an egg, and finally expanded 
into the universe of gods, men, and living creatures. 3 

This idea of the creation by Brahma may have 


s Von Bohlen’s Genesis, vol. ii. p. 8. London, 1868. 

T Sanchoniatho, in Cory’s Fragments. 

s Mann’s account of the creation has already been analyzed and criticized at 
length. See History, vol. ii., part v., Erahmanic Period, chap. v. It will suffice 
to say that the phallic idea sufficiently predominates to prove that Brahma was 
originally a phallic deity. The creation of the universe was very generally symbol- 
feed bv an egg enfolded by a serpent. This has been interpreted to represent the 
union of ether and chaos. It seems, however, to have originated in the far more 
materialistic idea chat the serpent, as a symbol of the phallus, was imparting life 
to the egg as a symbol of the universe. The serpent finds no expression in tlie 
tmgiual° Brahmanical cosmogony. In modern cosmogony Sesha Nfiga, or the 
great snake, appears as the supporter of the universe. 
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CHAPTER IT 

Fiujtlmsfcio 
td . n. Uie su- 
pt OTiiD spirit 
pervading the 
imiverso. 


Dogma of the 
im^tejnpsyeho- 
ii&, or transmi¬ 
grations of the 
fcOttl. 


been borrowed from the materialistic religion of the 
non-Vedic population. But the second idea of a 
supreme spirit pervading the universe was either an 
outgrowth of the Vedic worship of the elements, or 
was modified by that worship into a spiritual form. 
If fire, water, and ether were regarded as deities by 
the Vedic Aryans, they might easily be accepted by 
the Briihmans as the manifestations of that creative 
force which was involved in the conception of 
Brahma. In this way the BMhmans appear to hay© 
elevated their god Brahma to the highest dignity 
over the gods of the invaders, by representing him 
as a supreme spirit who pervaded the uni verse ; as 
the divine original from whom had emanated all the 
Vedic Aryan deities, as well as the human race and 
the whole range of living creatures. 

The third and last dogma, namely, that of the 
transmigrations of the soul after death, seems to 
have had a, different origin. It finds no expression 
in the Vedic hymns, and, indeed, could scarcely 
liave been evolved out of the Vedic religion. It 
appears rather to have grown out of the mysteries 
of death and reproduction, which were associated 
with the worship of the serpent and linga. If life 
was followed by death, so death might only be 
the introduction into a new life; in other words, 
after the death of the body, the soul entered a new 
body, either of a human being or an animal. The 
ancient religion of Egypt was evidently derived 
from the same materialistic source, and had deve¬ 
loped into the same speculative belief, that the soul 
was immortal, and that when it had passed through 
its allotted course in one body, it entered another 
body. The Brahman sages imparted a deep re- 
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h'gious significance to this dogma. They taught chapter a, 
that each successive existence was a reward or a 
punishment exactly proportioned to the good or 
evil deeds that had been performed in previous ex¬ 
istences; that the poorest man might enjoy wealth 
and prosperity in the next life by being strictly 
virtuous and religious in the present life ; and that 
the most powerful sovereign might be condemned 
to poverty and disease in the next life, if he failed 
in his religious duties in the present life. The chain 
of transmigrations whis not confined to humanity, 
but extended over the whole range of animated 
being. A. virtuous animal might thus become a 
happy man; and a wicked man might become a 
miserable worm or reptile. 9 This chain of existences 
was practically eternal; although, as will bo seen 
hereafter, there is a saving clause, that if the soul 
be sufficiently purified from all the passions and 
desires of existence, it will return to the supreme 
spirit Brahma, from whom it had originally eman¬ 
ated. 10 

1 lie Brahtnanicai conception of the creation may Liiwfess <**- 
be dismissed as a metaphysical dream: devoid of f!<:,K:eptia, ' s01 n 
ail humanity, although grossly material. The con- creator ' 
ception of the creator as a supreme spirit is equally 


n This doglna of the metoiu psychosis, or "ever changing habitations of the 
soul,” is often stated -with arithmetical precision. If the sum of good deeij| es> 
needs the sum of evil deeds in previous lives, the individual soul wid be I; u’n 
in n higher scale of being, and enjoy a degree of happiness in exact proportion to 
Die balance of merits, it; on tho contrary, the sum of evil deeds is in excess, 
the individual soul will be born in a lower scale of being, and suffer a decree of 
misery in exact proportion to the balance of dements. * 

1,1 This dogma yf the return of the human soul to its creator has originated •* 
controversy as to whether the htinmn soul became absorbed in the divine’spirit; or 
enjoyed a separate and individual existence in what mar bo called the heaven of 
tbe dMie spirit, i. e. the heaven of Brahma. Tin? con trove rev is of no practical 
moment, although to this day it continues to excite sectarian discussions. ‘ 
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OjIapthti n. devoid of religious significance. It may have amused 
the imagination, but it utterly failed to reach the 
heart. It has been much over-valued in conse¬ 
quence of its supposed identification with, the one 
God, who is worshipped by Jews and Christians. 
But Brahma was not a personal deity. lie was 
neither a universal ruler nor' an eternal father. The 
idea of Brahma was simply a dedication of a pri¬ 
meval male, who created the universe, pervaded the 
universe, and governed the universe like an un¬ 
seen machine, whose movements were regulated by 
inexorable laws. This conception of a supreme 
spirit was formed by diverting all the Vedic deities 
of their human sympathies and feelings; of every 
attribute, in fact, which endeared them to their wor¬ 
shippers, and rendered them objects of devotion and 
adoration; and then resolving all that remained 
into one immaterial essence. It is obvious that 
so far the theology of the Bruhmnns was with¬ 
out any moral meaning. It satisfied no yearn¬ 
ing, furnished no consolation, and utterly ignored 
the affections. But without human sympathies, the¬ 
ology soon dies away into a metaphysical dream. 
They are the life-blood of theology. Man cannot 
worship deity, any more than he can worship 
beauty, excepting through the medium of humanity. 

It seems difficult to understand the circum¬ 
stances under which the BrtUxman sages could have 
formed such a speculative conception as that of 
a supreme spirit creating and pervading the uni¬ 
verse. There is nothing to show why the wor¬ 
ship of the gods, as practised by the Brahman 
priests from time immemorial, should have been 
sapped of all its vitality by the introduction of a me- 


Antagonism be* 
t vVf-eu the me- 
tem psychosis 
nod the old 
theology. 
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tapliynical element which could have recommended ch a p ter it. 
itself only to the philosophic few. It is certain, 
however, that at some remote and unrecorded period, 
the religious life of the eastern world received a shock 
by the promulgation of the dogma of the transmi¬ 
gration of souls from which it has never recovered. 

This doctrine dawned upon humanity like a new 
religion, and threatened to overwhelm the worship 
of the gods, and to break down every barrier of 
caste. The idea that the soul after death entered a 
new body, either of a human being or an animal, 
is by no means an unnatural one. It pleased the 
imagination, for it accounted for certain marks 
of human intelligence in animal life, whilst im¬ 
parting a deep significance to the whole range of 
animated being. It further recommended itself 
to the reason, because it solved a problem whicli 
had distressed the human race from time imme¬ 
morial. Thoughtful men, the socialists of ancient 
days, saw good and evil scattered over the universe 
by a blind fatality, which was not only unintelligible, 
but contrary to the common sense of justice. Wealth 
and poverty, pleasure and pain, prosperity and 
adversity, beauty arid deformity, strength and 
infirmity, were showered down like undistinguish¬ 
ing rain upon, the just and unjust, without the 
slightest reference to their moral or religious deserts. 

The virtuous man was often wretched, and the wise 
man a beggar; whilst the wicked man was often 
prosperous, and the fool was burdened with riches. 

The dogma of the metempsychosis removed every 
difficulty. Men could no longer rail at the blind- Pwfouiui*i*. 

v, , '% rnffeanw of thtf 

ness ot fortune, or rail at the injustice of the gods, 

-when they had accepted the law under which all 8184 
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chapt er xi . |(toqc 1 and evil fortunes were regarded a,s the results 
of actions winch had taken place in previous lives, 
and which had long since passed out of the memory 
and conscious experience of the individual. 11 

The promulgation of the dogma of the metem¬ 
psychosis, or iC ever-changing habitations of; the 
soui,” indicates a further stage in the progress of 
religions development, which corresponds in some 
measure to a revolt against the gods. The doctrine 
of atonement by sacrifice had marked a certain 
advance in theology. The gods were no longer 
mere guardian deities to he gratified with meat and 
wine. They had assumed the form of divine rulers, 
who governed the world like despots, and demanded 
sacrifices, penances, and offerings in expiation, of any 
infringement of their laws. A gloomy superstition 
was thus imparted to the national religion, which 
was calculated to chill the old enthusiastic devotion 
which sprung from the affections. Under such cir- 
cunasteces it may be assumed that the enlightened 
worship ohjm f ew j xa( j grown dissatisfied with the popular concep¬ 
tion of deity and sacerdotal worship. The dogma 
of the metempsychosis was the expression of a tle- 


11 This dogma of the metempsychosis re-acted in its turn upon the conception 
of Brahma ns the supreme spirit. Brahma was sell existent as the supreme sold. 
As t-hs individual soul passed through endless transmigrations, so the supreme soul 
passed through endless creations. Each universe' was supposed to endure for about 
five milliards of years, and was then followed by a chaos which lusted for a 
similar period. Each successive universe was supposed to be a day of Brahma ; 
and each successive chaos was supposed to beg, night of Brahma. The fabled 
chronology of the Br&hmuns Bins vanishes away into a childish dream. Brahma 
awakes and the universe springs into being; he sleep.-! and it sinks into chaos. 
A day and night occupies ten milliards of years. The year of Brahma comprises 
three hundred and sixty of.these days; and Brahma will exist for a hundred 
years. Bracticallv Brahma is eternal. A distinction bus also been made between 
Brahma, the supreme spirit, aud Brahma, the creative force. The point is of. no 
practical importance. See History, vot. ii., part v., Bnthmftme I’eriod, chaps, i 
and v. 
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mocratic revolt against the irresponsible despotism 
of the gods. It struck at the root of theology, ter 
it taught that man by his own acts could raise him¬ 
self higher and higher in the scale of being. It 
deprived death of all its terrors by representing it 
as a new birth into a better and happier life. It 
was, in fact, a religion of good works, as opposed 
to a theology based upon a conventional faith. But 
it could make no permanent breach in the sacer¬ 
dotal religion of the Brahman priests; and it ut¬ 
terly failed to carry the old Indian gods by storm. 
It lias left its mark on the religion of the Br&h- 
xuan sages; but they only formed a limited class 
of the community. It still lingers as an idea in 
the mind of the general population, ami finds ex¬ 
pression in conventional language, but it exercises 
no perceptible influence upon the religious life of the 


cu^PTraii. 


masses. 
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The religion of the Brahman sages was indeed 
little more than a compromise between the new 
philosophy of the metempsychosis and the old sacer¬ 
dotal theology. They accepted the dogma of the 
metempsychosis, but were not prepared to abandon 
tlie ideas of worship and deity. They did not in¬ 
terfere with the popular religion of the masses. 
They lof t it in the hands of the priests or sacrificers, 
whilst they retired to the seclusion of their groves 
and hermitages, and wrought out a new and com¬ 
prehensive religion of their own. They imparted a 
philosophic character to the old theology by teach- 


JUdigion of tbd 
Brfthmail 
—a vomprmtHft 
.bettreisa the 
nietoro psycho- 
sis and the old 
theology. 


Popular mlipon 
of the Br&hmau 
prints ifhaflVirt'* 
e4 by the um« 
tenipsyohosis. 


l k This ih only uuo as regards modern Hindus, It will Ire mm hereafter that 
fin/ dogma of the nHsfonip.sKiiosis exercised a very powerful influence amongst the 
Buddhists or and on! India, as it does to this day unumgst the Buddhists of 
Burma, 
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chapter ii. ing their disciples that all the gods of the universe 
were resolved into the conception of the supreme 
spirit Brahma; and they imparted a theological 
character to the new philosophy by teaching that 
the primary object of the truly wise should be to 
escape from the bondage of successive transmigra¬ 
tions, and become absorbed in the supreme spirit, 
and thus enter upon an indefinable existence of 
eternal beatitude. In this manner the old ideas of 
sacrifice and penance were brought into play, but 
under new forms. They were not atonements for 

M/ 

sin, but purifications of the soul. Sages devoted 
themselves to the contemplation of the supreme 
spirit in the universe, and to excessive mortifications 
of the flesh, in the hope of thereby reducing them¬ 
selves to mere abstractions j and it was doubtless by 
such an utter abnegation of humanity that they 
excited the superstitious awe of the populace, and 
invested themselves with the halo of divinity, which 
still finds expression in the national sentiment. 55 
Meantime the old gods were never abandoned by 
the masses. Indeed the worship of the gods is 
an instinct of ordinary humanity. Men have al¬ 
ways aspired to please the divine rulers and guard¬ 
ians of the universe, by special acts of adoration, 
and the celebration of special festivals in their honour. 
Whilst therefore the Hindus may have listened to 


13 The sacred books of the HunKm are filled with the stories of sages and 
saints who engaged for a long term of years in constant sacrifices, severe aus¬ 
terities, and deep abstract contemplations of the supreme being in Ills various 
manifestations. By these performances they were fabled to acquire such super¬ 
natural powers that they could drink up seas, remove mountains, change the 
courses of rivers, and compel the gods generally to fulfil their behests. These no 
doubt were the outgrowth of popular superstitions, fostered by the Brhkrimn 
priests as throwing a reflex glory over the whole taste. 
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metaphysical teaching, and paid reverence to the chaptk r rr 
philosophic sages, they con tinned to employ the 
.Brahman priests to perform the old sacrifices and 
ceremonial which had been practised by their fore¬ 
fathers from time immemorial. They believed that 
whilst the gods were duly worshipped, the country 
prospered; and this conviction could not be-shaken 
by the dogmas of a supreme spirit and the trans¬ 
migrations of the soul. 

It may now be possible to indicate the more iip, 
portant stages in the history of the Brahmans gener¬ 
ally. In that remote age which may have preceded 
the Aryan invasion, the Brahmans were probably 
the priests of a phallic deity named Brahma, from 
whom they derived their distinctive name . 14 Bub- 
sequentiy, in the character of a hereditary priest - 
hood, they officiated as sac rifle ers to all the gods, ««*•• 
whether of the conquerors or the conquered. This 
spirit of conciliation or comprehension has always 
characterized the Brahmans, and is perhaps the 
main cause of their success. They identified foreign 
gods with their own; and then by virtue of their 
hereditary rank they officiated in the worship ot 
all . 15 The Aryan conquerors, the Kshatriyas of the 
epics, had previously been their own priests; but 
they could have had no objection to employ the 
Br&hmans as sacrifieers. The Brahmans probably 
were Aryans like themselves, and had already 
established a powerful influence over the general 
population. Moreover, they must have made a deep 

:i The caste system of both India, and Egypt seems to have originated in the 
worship of the phallus. 

15 They thus identified Agin, the Vetlic deity of fire, with their own god Brah¬ 
ma,, the supreme spirit. Other ideniitications will be mentioned hereafter i» 
chiip. vii. 
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cHAi WERi r. impression upon the Kshatriyas; for whilst tlie 
priests, properly so called, appeared as a sacerdotal 
caste of sacred origin, the sages were supposed to 
be endowed with divine wisdom and supernatural 
power by virtue of their rites and austerities. 

Thus in process of time the Brahmans would be 
'Ssfe l a? 1,aI recognized by the Kshatriyas as the only agents 
between man and deity ; as the only priests who 
were authorized to offer sacrifice. Henceforth they 
became identified with the Aryan invaders, and 
every conquest effected by the Kshatriyas outside 
the Brahmanical pale was followed by the intro¬ 
duction and establishment of the Brahrnanical hier¬ 
archy. The Yedic Rishis either disappeared, or 
became absorbed in the Brahmanical community; 
and perhaps the same fate attended the priests and 
bards of other races. In this manner the Brhhmans 
ultimately became the one national priesthood of 
India. They officiated in the public temples and in 
private" dwellings, at festival celebrations and in 
family or domestic worship. They performed all the 
great ceremonies on such state occasions as the con¬ 
secration of Rajas, the commencement of hostilities, 
the thanksgivings for victory, the propitiation of 
offended deity in, times of defeat, drought, or pesti¬ 
lence. They also performed the necessary rites at 
births, deaths, marriages, the sowing of seed, the 
gathering in of harvest, the building of dwellings, the 
planting of trees, the digging of wells, and other 
similar incidents in the life of humanity. They also 
cast nativities, practised divinations, prognosticated 
future events, and uttered spells or incantations over 
weapons and implements of every kind. These 
pursuits they continued not only after the Aryan 
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conquest, l)ut down to the present day ; and at the chapter n. | 
same time they took tlio place of the R^bis at the 
worship of the Ye die deities, and sacrificed at the 
great Yajnas, or flesh-feasts of the Kshatriyas. 

The Brahmans, however, assert that they are . 

representatives of the ancient Rishis who composed 
the Vedie hymns, and that they have formed a 
dominant spiritual hierarchy from, time immemorial. 

They have divided themselves into eight Gotras, or j 

fiimili.es, corresponding to the eight famous Rishis 
from whom they claim to have descended. For 
ages they have been the sole conservators of the 
Yedje scriptures, which they regard as having been 
more or less inspired by their god Brahma. As a 
natural consequence their pretensions have been 
generally admitted ; and the worship of the supreme 
spirit, as the creator of the universe, and the dogma 
of the transmigrations of the soul, have been re¬ 
garded as an outgrowth of the old Vedie worship. 

But it has already been seen that the assumed 
origin of the distinctive religion of the Br&hman 
sages is open to question. Again, the Indian home 
of the Vedie Aryans was in the Punjab, to the 
westward of the river Saraswatf. The Indian home 
of the Brahmans was apparently in Hindustan, 
and extended from the Saraswatf eastward to the 
banks of the Ganges, in the neighbourhood of the 
ancient city of Kanouj . 16 Moreover, the Rishis were 
not formed into a caste, nor does any authentic 
allusion to caste distinctions occur in the earlier 
Vedie hymns. The Br&hraans, on the contrary, are 
represented from a very ancient period as forming 
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chafxee n. an exclusive and hereditary priest caste ; and irmcli 
of their religious teaching turns upon their caste 
distinctions. 

SSixulv the These marks of difference between the Vedie 
an inferiorettste. Rising and the Brahmans are ail the more worthy 
of notice, from the fact that in ancient times neither 
th© Rishis nor the Ivshatriyas entertained that respect 
for the Brahmans .which has been displayed in more 
modern times. The Brahmans had undoubtedly 
made their way into the Punjab, whilst the Vedie 
Aryans were mere colonists in the land. But the 
Rishis composed satirical hymns against the Brah¬ 
mans, which have been preserved to the present 
day. They compared the penances of the Brahmans 
to the torpid condition of frogs during the dry 
season ; and they likened the utterances of the Brah¬ 
mans at their sacrifices to the croaking of the same 
animals. They, moreover, 'ridiculed the vows of 
celibacy which were occasionally taken by Brahman 
sages, by liumoiirons representations of the com- 
. plaints of neglected wives. 1 " The Kshatriyas, also, 

who engaged the Brahmans to officiate as priests, 
regarded them with a certain contempt as mere 
mercenary sacrificers, who Were guilty of an un¬ 
pardonable assumption if they attempted to establish 
themselves on an equality of position with the mili¬ 
tary community . 18 

In a subsequent age, when the primitive concep¬ 
tion of Brahma became amplified into the dogmas of 
a supreme spirit, and the transmigrations of the soul, 

17 f^ory, vol. i*-, part t., Brahnuraifi Period, chap, iii, 
ls ' *” s sentiment is fully expressed by the Kslmtriyas who were present at the 
Sv'iiy«ffivara of Dmipadl, when they saw that Arjuna wore the garb of a 

Brahma*. See ante, p. 35. In the Buddhist code of Ma.nu, the Brfchmana rank 
below the kshatriyas. 
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the bulk of the Brahmans must have presented the 
same heterogeneous character which they still retain. 
Indeed it would only have been the more advanced 
sages of the caste, the intellectual literati, who 
cos Id apprehend and expound the mysteries of the 
new philosophy. Such sages must have been very 
far removed above the illiterate priests of temple 
and domestic life. They appeared, in fact, as the 
pious few, who abstracted themselves from all 
worldly concerns, and dwelt under trees and groves 
in the outskirts of towns and villages. Here their 
ostensible object was to purge their souls from all. 
earthly passions; to render themselves superior to 
all pleasure and pain, and indifferent to all sensations 
and emotions; so that after death their purified spirit 
might return to Brahma,, With this view they entered 
upon a holy life of temperance and chastity, sub¬ 
sisted on a vegetable diet, practised severe austeri¬ 
ties, performed a daily religious ceremonial and 
sacrifice, and mortified the flesh in every possible way. 
Such were the Brahmans as they appeared at the ad. 
vent of Obtain a Buddha and Alexander the Great. 
They were each attended by disciples to whom they 
expounded all the mysteries of their religion, and 
taught the various ways by winch the fervent wor¬ 
shipper could devote the whole energies of his body 
and soul to the contemplation of the supreme spirit. 
Many of them were founders of different schools of 
metaphysics, all tending to the same conclusion 
although pursued through different labyrinths of 
bewildering thought; namely, that the universe was 
contained in the supreme spirit; that all living 
beings were originally emanations from that spirit; 
and that all were subject to the law of transmigra- 
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tions until they -were sufficiently purified to return 
to the supreme spirit from whom they had originally 
emanated. 

It may now he possible to apprehend the nature 
of that religious revolution which was agitating the 
Hindu mind from a remote antiquity. T he higher 
order of sages were becoming famous throughout 
the land for their transcendental wisdom, their 
severe austerities, their mystic sacrifices, and their 
profound contemplations. Many of them were per¬ 
haps little better than fanatics or madmen, who 
showed their indifference to pain by the practice of 
self-torture, and their indifference to shame by ap¬ 
pearing in public without a siired of clothing. But 
sages and tanatics were alike regarded by tire 
credulous multitude with superstitious awe. Some 
Were worshipped as divine beings. Others, again, 
were supposed to have acquired such vast super¬ 
natural powers by the force of their penances and 
austerities, that they could compel even the gods to 
fulfil their behests. Meantime the bulk of the 
Brahmans, the ordinary priests of every-day life, 
continued to worship the old gods as a means of 
li velihood : but at the same time they professed Brah- 
mfinical ideas and teachings as a means of acquiring 
respect, and exercising a more powerful influence 
over the masses. They appear to have encouraged 
the belief that no acts of merit were equal to sacri¬ 
fices and almsgivings ; but at the same time they 
were supposed to perform penances, to engage in 
the contemplation of the supreme spirit, and to 
exercise supernatural powers. Thus the idea of 
goodness and kindness became obscured by the 
darkness of superstition. The religion of the heart 
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was stifled under a ritualism, which was as devoid 
of moral meaning as the indulgences granted in the 
Middle Ages. Sacrifices ceased to be a festive offer¬ 
ing of meat and wine to the gods. Almsgiving was 
no longer a spontaneous offering to the priests of 
deity. Both rites were converted into religious 
merits; in other words, into atonements for sin by 
which the conscience was silenced whilst the heart 
remained untouched. The wicked expected to 
escape from the just penalty of their crimes by the 
slaughter of hecatombs of victims to the deities, and 
the presentation of costly gifts to the Brdbmans, 
The doctrine of vicarious sacrifices and merits 
crowned the whole system. The most heinous 
offences were supposed to be wiped away by tire 
sacrifices and penances Which were performed by a 
priest or preceptor in behalf of a cruel or depraved 
offender. Under such, circumstances it is not sur¬ 
prising that the Br&hmans eventually acquired an 
ascendancy which destroyed the political life of 
every Indian nationality, and rendered the intro¬ 
duction of a foreign power a necessity to the people 
at large. 

The part played by the Brahmanlcal community 
in the various revolutions of India,—religious, 
political, and social,—will abundantly' appear in sub¬ 
sequent chapters. Before, however, opening up 
these new vistas in Indian history, it may be as well 
to glance at that ideal life, which had been prescribed 
by the Br&hman sages, and which has been recog’- 
nized from an unknown antiquity, although it is 
: rarely carried out except in theory. It may be 

summed up in a few words. The Brahmans were a 
hereditary caste, appointed by the god Brahma for 
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the worship of deity. They dwelt in separate com- 
muni ties, sometimes in hermitages, and at other times 
in streets or villages of their own. They subsisted 
on such simple fare as grain, vegetables, and fruit; 
regarding rrulk, butter, and curds as their choicest 
delicacies. Their whole time was occupied as far as 
might be with religious worship, such as sacrifice, 
prayer, penance, contemplation, and sacred studies; 
and every secular action of their lives, from the cradle 
to the burning ground, from the moment of rising* 
in the morning till the moment of retiring to rest 
at night, was governed by some precept of purity or 
worship. Thus cleaning the teeth and rinsing the 
mouth were performed every morning, equally with 
the worship of the gods, according to a strict and 
minute set of rules; and every meal was accompanied 
by an offering or sacrifice to deity. Such a life 
could only be faithfully carried out under conditions 
of the strictest celibacy. But the Brahmans were a 
hereditary caste. It was consequently the duty of T* 
every Brdlniian to become a husband and father, in 
order that he might leave representatives to carry 
on the work of religious worship. 

The whole existence of a Br&Innan was thus 
mapped out into the four periods of youth, manhood, 
middle age, and old age; and the mode of life 
suitable to each period is elaborately laid down by 
the Brahmanical lawgiver ManuT During the first 
period a young Brahman. lived in the house of a pre¬ 
ceptor of his own caste, and was taught all the learn¬ 
ing, ceremonial, and moral "and religious duties of the 
Brahmans; and in return for this instruction and 
maintenance lie rendered menial services, such as 

lB See History, vol, i., part v. ( Brahin'taic period, chap, x. 
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cutting wood, bringing water,- or preparing the daily Ratt er 
sacrifices. On reaching the second period the Brah¬ 
man left his preceptor, and commenced Hie as a 
householder, A wife was given to him, and lie 
was formally presented "with a cow. He now, it 
possible, drew his subsistence from endowed land, 
and received aims and offerings ; but he was to 
avoid the habit of begging, lest by taking too many 
gifts tho divine light should fade away from ids soul. 

The Bnihman householder might also engage in 
trade and money lending, but lie was not to follow any 
pursuit which was incompatible with his sacied ceil¬ 
ing, or engage in any service which was bene&di his 
hereditary dignity. * The most appropriate employ¬ 
ment for a Bniliman householder was that, of a priest 
and preceptor, who devoted his whole time to daily 
worship, and imparting sacred knowledge to his 
pupils or disciples. The third period, or middle 
age, was of an entirely different character. Ilithoito 
the Brahman may be assumed to have lived like a good 
man, doing his duty to his family, and setting a 
righteous example to lus neighbours. But he would 
now think of preparing himself lor a higher and 
holier state of existance. For this end he would, 
throw off all family cares and anxieties; he would 
seek some secluded hermitage in the jungle, and 
there subsist on fruits and roots. Thus he would 
lead a life of celibacy and self-mortification until he 
had overcome all ear tidy appetites and dosii os. 
Finally, when he was freed from all sensations or emo¬ 
tions of joy or pain, he would enter the fourth period 
of life, and devote his whole time as a Sannyasi to 
the contemplation, of the divine spirit, so that alter 
death his soul might escape from the trammels of 
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material existence and become absorbed in Brahma, 

The religious life of the Brahmans, notwithstand¬ 
ing its selfish isolation from other castes, is not with¬ 
out its attractions. But they formed a hereditary 
caste, and there is perhaps no institution more 
demoralizing to a religion than a hereditary priest¬ 
hood. It excludes the men, who are otherwise fitted 
by character, tastes, and religious enthusiasm, from 
pursuing a sacred calling ; and it admits a large 
number in whom the religious instinct is very 
weak, and the passion for wealth or power is very 
strong. The result of a hereditary priesthood in 
India is that there are but few Brahmans who faith¬ 
fully lead the ideal life prescribed by the ancient 
sages. They are generally pharisaically strict in the 
practice of all outward observances, through pride 
of caste, and fear of incurring disrespect; but other¬ 
wise they degenerate into mercenaries. In the social 
life of the Hindu drama, which belongs to a later 
period, they appear as parasites, jesters, men of the 
world, and political intriguers; and beyond their 
claims on the score of birth, they possess none of the 
virtues or attributes which are fondly ascribed to the 
ideal Brdhman of old. 

The organization of the Brahmans into an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy belongs to a comparatively 
late period of their history, and will consequently 
be treated in a subsequent chapter. But there is 
one remarkable institution associated with their re¬ 
ligion, which may be traced back to a very remote 
age, when the dogma of the transmigrations of the 
soul was as yet unknown. This was Satf, popularly 
known as Suttee, or the practice of burning the living 
widow with the body of her deceased husband. 
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The slaughter of a wife or concubine at the chapter , m 
obsequies of a deceased husband seems to have been 
a Scythian custom. It was an outgrowth of a belief 
in ghosts. The dead man was supposed to require 
the society of a favourite wife or conouhme in the 
world of shades .* 50 The Aryans appear to have had 
no such custom. After the great battle between the 
P&ndavas and Kauravas, the dead bodies ol the slain, 
were burnt on funeral piles, but none ot the widows 
were burnt with them. Again, none of the numer¬ 
ous women of Malnlraja Dasarathawere put to deadi 
at his funeral obsequies. If a man died childless, 
his widow was expected to bear a son to the nearest 
kinsman j but otherwise the widows of a Raja con¬ 
tinued to live in the royal residence under the 
protection of his successor. 

The original distinction between the Scythic and 
Aryan usage is thus obvious. The Scythians buried usaK °' 
their dead ; the Aryans burned them. The Scythians 
slaughtered a living female to enable her to accom¬ 
pany the dead man; the Aryans placed the widows 
in charge of the new head of the family. Both 
usages found expression among the Rajpoots. The 
dead man was burnt according to the Aryan fashion ; 
but the living widow was burnt with him in order 
that she might accompany her husband to the world 
of spirits. 

The rite of Sail, as practised by the Rajpoots, 
may thus be described as a Scythian usage modified 
by Aryan culture. The bodies, dead and living, 

so Sec Herodotus, iv. 7L The same idea finds expression in an episode of the 
Alahi Bhirata. See History, vol. x., part it,, Mah& BU&mta, chap. ix. The 
quest' c a of whether the Scythians were of Aryan origin need ttbt be discussed here. 

Sr. Rawliosou’s Herodotus, Book IV., Appendix, Essay II., Ethnography of 
European Scyths. 
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OK.vpT KR n. wore ho longer buried, but burned. The feniale was 
no longer slaughtered as an unwilling victim to the 
selfish, sensuality of a barbarian. On the contrary, 
she was the widow of a high-sou led Rajpoot; the 
reflex of his chivalrous devotion ; prepared to perish 
with him in order that she might accompany her 
deceased lord to a heaven of felicity .- 1 The Scythian 
Sati was further -modified by the Aryan worship of 
fire and the sun. Agni, or fire, was the purifying 
deity. She was not only the domestic goddess of 
the household, but the divine messenger that carried 
the sacrifice to the gods ; the purifying flame that 
bore away the widow and her lord to the mansions 
of the sun. In this manner the horrible rite, so 
revolting to civilization and humanity, was imbued 
with an element of the religion of the affections. It 
elevated the helpless concubine into a self-sacrificing 
heroine; the distracted widow into a joyful and 
triumphant bride. The future of the bereaved 
woman was no longer a vista of shame and sorrow. 
She ascended the pile as the chariot of fire winch 
was to carry her away to the arms of her glorified 
. bridegroom in the realms of bliss . 22 

Kover’S- Such -was the rite which the Rajpoot ami the 


11 Amongst the Thracians, the widows of the deceased man wore said to dis¬ 
pute amongst '.hemseives as to who was the heat beloved, and cm serpiently the 
host entitled to accompany her husband (Herodotus, v. 3), The same idea 
finds Pi-prcssiimin an imaginary conversation between the widows of Panda, which 
is apparently a later addition. See ITistpry, vol. -i., part li.. Mahi PI a rata. chap. 

88 The earliest notices of Sati amongst the Hindds are to be found in the 
Greek accounts of the expedition of Alexander in the fourth century before the 
Christian era. (Sob infra, chap, it., Greek and Roman India,) The rite is (here 
said to have been adopted at; a cheek upon the women, who occasion:; ily put .a 
husband to death for the sake of a younger lover. (Strabo, India, s-efc. 30.) Tha 
Greek story may have been based upon tuiti on tic tradition. I n the age of 
Aryan or Rajpoot compusi, a captive princess often became the unwilling wife of 
her conqueror; and under such circumstances might be tempted to revenge the 
affront by poison or the dagger. 
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Brahmati carried to nearly every quarter of India, eg aptk b h. 
It was the expression of the highest conjugal affec- KSiSfiSii 




lion, combined with the lowest state of female de¬ 
gradation. The unfortunate widow had no way of 
escape from a joyless life of servitude, excepting by 
the most horrible of sacrifices. The honour of the 
family depended upon the heroism of the woman; 
and the widow was too often condemned to the pain 
of martyrdom when the heroism was altogether wa nt¬ 
ing. The victim was stupified with drugs, and 
adorned as a burnt offering. She was led by the 
Brahmans to the pile from which flight was impos¬ 
sible. The timber was set on fire by the nearest 
kinsman, and often, by her own son, amidst the 
deafening noise of drums, and the cries of an excited 
throng. But in the present day humanity may 
draw a veil over the scene. Under British rule the 
Sati has become a, thing of the past; and within 
another generation its memory will be blotted out 
for ever. 2 ' 

23 It will be unnecessary in the present clay to dwell upon the horrors of the 
Sati; further details respecting it will, however, appear hereafter in the progress of 
the history. But the following verse s by a poet of Peninsula India are supposed 
to express the feelings of tho son whilst firing the funeral pile of Ms living 
patent, and furnish a powerful illustration of the inhumanity of the practice. 
Strange to say, although the dogma of the metempsychosis finds no expression iu 
thv rite itself, it is yet introduced in the verses. The description of the funeral 
ceremony, apart from the Sati, corresponds with the burning of Maharaja Das- 
aratha. ■ Bee ante, page 9. 

<f .Extracts from the song of Pattanatta Pillei, as he performed the funeral 
rites for l.is mother. 

l< l. Iu what future birth shall I see Her, who for ten moonr, burdened, bore 
me; and when she heard the word Sos, lovingly took me up in her rosy hands 
and fed me from her golden breast ? 

“ 2. Shalt I kindle the flame to consume Her, who for three hundred days of 
weariness and longing, morn and evening imploring- Siva's grace, was borne down 
by me a burden ? 

“ 3. Shall I place Her on the pile and kindle it,—H es, who in the cradle, on 
her bosom, on her shoulder, caressed me, fanned me, singing soothing lul¬ 
labies ? 
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CHAPTER tl. “ *. Shell I put the rice into that mouth, tuy mother’s, with which she wms 
-*-■ wont to call me hpr honey, nectar, her only wealth, her boy? 

“5. Shall I heap up rico on the head of Her, and place the firebrand with 
-unflinching hand and steady eye; who softly raked me, pressed her face to mine, 
and called me oft her son P 

** G. Sorrow for my mother Sandies the Are, deep within, and I too have kindled 
the fire! SV.r, it burns! it hams! 

41 7. It burns i It burns to ashes—Alas !—the hand which soothed me, and 
reared tno, and led me »o temlorly that its touch would not have frightened away 
the timid bird! 

"8. Is she ashes now? Hath she come already to thy feet, O Siva; 
Hath she, evermore gazing on thee, rejoicing, forgotten me, her son ? 

44 9. She was erewhile! She walked in the way! She was here hut yester¬ 
day! To day burned, become ashes’ Come all, unlain outing, sprinkle milk, 
Am. is iw Siva’s rov.GR ! ” 

Translated by the Kov. G-. XT. Pope. See Dubois’ description of the people 
of India, p. 221, foot-note. Madras, 1862. 
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The rise of Buddhism opens up an entirely new cha pte r hi 
era in the history of religious development in India. Jgwofprav 
The dogma of tlio transmigrations of the soul had 
spent its force in vain. It had not eradicated the 
worship of the gods, nor broken down the caste 
system, nor overthrown the spiritual domination of 
the Brahmans. It had found some expression in 
the Brahmanism of the sages, but that also had 
proved a failure. Wherever such Brahmanism 
exercised any real influence it had tended to check 
the play of the affections by introducing a ritualism 
and asceticism which had no moral meaning for the 
masses. It had stripped the primitive religions of 
s%- ; . all the associations which endeared them to mortals, 
and reduced them to a creed, which, had it been 
universally accepted, would have ignored the old 
gods of man and the universe, and stifled all the 
yearnings and aspirations of common humanity. 

It was consequently doomed to stiffen into lifeless 
forms; to leave the vast populations of India hope¬ 
lessly sunk in a childish superstition; and thus to 
await the inevitable revolution wliich was to restore 
tlie religion of humanity to the world. 
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Such phases of quiescence are by no means in¬ 
frequent :in the history of religious development. 
’ In reality the currents of spiritual thought are over 
flowing and ever intermingling; but sometimes one 
or othet may seem to stagnate for awhile, and harden 
into a material creed and formula which will last for 
generations. Finality, however, is impossible. The 
hardening is only on the surface. Beneath the 
upper strata of outward rites and observances, the 
elements of faith and worship, new and old, are 
seething like hurtling lava, until at last they assume 
a spiritual life, and burst through the crust of con¬ 
ventional belief, and create what the world calls a 
reformation or revolution. Sometimes the new 
movement is the revolt of humanity against an 
effete superstition, proclaimed by an earnest and 
self-denying apostle. But not unfrequently it is 
the re-action of the religious sentiment against a 
common-place humanity; the rehabilitation of the 
old gods and old worship in new and more spiritual 
forms, in order to arouse the world from a selfish 
and materialistic torpor. A type of either revolu¬ 
tion is to be found in the history of ancient India. 
The advent of Gdtama Buddha was the revolt of 
humanity against the superstition, of the Brahman 
priest and asceticism of the Brahman sage. The 
Brahmanical revival was the rehabilitation of the old 
gods against the lifeless indifference of the Buddhist 
monk, and the general growth of luxury and ease. 

The revolt of Buddhism against Brahmanism is 
only to he appreciated by those who are ikmiliar 
with the results of both systems. The India of the 
present day presents many of the characteristics 
which must have distinguished ancient India prior 




LXKJS AND TEACHINGS OF GOTAMA BUDDHA, 
to the advent of Gotania Buddha. It is aland of ofiA^R-jin. 



deities, temples, and priests, which inspire a melan- 
wAi, choly bordering on despair. The whole Indian p 01)lt 
continent is clotted with little sanctuaries, which, 
appear like the sepulchres .of defunct gods, -whose 
grotesque and distorted, ethgies are to be seen witn- 


mw 








in.; and fathers and mothers bow down to these 
idols, praise them, propitiate them with gifts and 


offerings, and invoke them for help and prosperity. 
Again, there are temples of more colossal dimen¬ 
sions, with, pyramidal towers or cone-shapea domes 
covered with sculptures, and surrounded by walls, 
court-yards, and roofed passages, .but all are of the 
same sepulchral character. Some are toe receptacles 
of archaic gods, who are arrayed in jewels and 
tinsel; but even those deities are little hotter than 
the gaudy mummies of a primeval age. Tile women 


alone seem to be fervent worshippers, for the men 
have begun to groan beneath the oppression of 
idolatry and Brahmanism. Indeed the rapacity of 
the temple priests is unbounded, whilst their culture 
is beneath contempt. They celebrate their temple 
fbstiyals like civildron p 1 aying w I th dol Is. I uey 
cany the gods it procession, or induce the gaping 
crowd to drag them along in huge idol cars; but 
they cannot evoke those joyous outpourings of. ador¬ 
ation. or thanksgiving, which indicate the presence 
of religious feeling in the hearts of the worshippers. 
The excited mob cry aloud “ victory ” and “ glory," 
as though their gods had won groat battles. The 
Bnihmans chant their mechanical laudations, amidst 
the deafening noise of drums and tom-toms. But be¬ 
yond a passing effervescence there is rarely any real 
einbusiasm in such demonstrations. Yet the Hindus 
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cwAm vin. are essorittUfy a religious people. They tell their 
beads and repeat their prayers. The poor are 
always ready with their simple offerings to the 
gods and their gifts to the priests. The rich will 
exhaust their means in constructing temples, tanks, 
wells, resting-places for travellers, and bathing steps 
on the banks of rivers; or hi feasting a crowd of 
mendicant Brahmans and presenting them with 
clothes and money. But their religious life, so far 
as it finds expression, is one of inflated ostentation, 
accompanied by settled gloom. Whether on pil¬ 
grimage to sacred shrines, or gathered together in 
.hundreds of thousands at the great religious fairs, 
or sacrificing to the village gods with all the para. 
phernalia of flags and garlands, the people of India 
seem on most occasions to take their pleasures with 
sadness of heart. By the favour of the gods they 
may hope to obtain heaven; but by the anger of 
the gods they may be condemned to the torments of 
hell. They give apparent vent to great rejoicings 
on such occasions as a marriage ceremony or the 
birth of a son; but in their inmost hearts they are 
lamenting over a lavish expenditure forced upon them 
by the tyranny of custom, which reduces them to 
poverty for the rest of their days. They are virtuous 
and contented, but their aspirations are stifled by 
priestly repression, and their contentment is little 
better than a helpless resignation to their destiny. 
Their family affections are as strong as elsewhere, 
hut from the cradle to the burning ground they are 
hemmed around with caste rules, religious observ¬ 
ances, and Brahmanical exactions. The women are 
kept in seclusion and dependence. The son is mar¬ 
ried whilst yet a boy, and brings his wdfe to reside 
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in tho family. The daughter Is given away whilst c hapter 
yet a girl, and condemned to live under the eye of a 
mother-in-law ; and if her husband dies, she is 
doomed to perpetual widowhood. Thus amidst 
much outward placidity, dissensions and jealousies 
are frequently burning in the household. Too often 
the mother will not eat, the daughter-in-law is in an 
agony of tears, one female will not speak, another 
will not move, and husbands and fathers are looking 
on in despair. 

But Buddhism, as it once flourished in India, o 

and as it still flourishes in Burma, has exercised ag£|®^ lee i 
very different influence upon its millions of followers. 

It is a religion not of fear and sorrow, but of hope 
and joy. It is a creed which turns on the dogma of 
the metempsychosis In its simplest form ; that good¬ 
ness in the present life will ensure happiness in the 
next life. 1 It is thus a faith without gods, without 
priests, properly so-called, and without sacrifices, 
penances, or supplications to deity. 2 Yet its votaries 
are joyous and light-hearted, and generally good 
and benevolent. Their pagodas are airy structures 

This definition of modem Buddhism is only applicable to the masses of the 
laity and not to tho monks. It will be seen hereafter that there W, as broad a 
distinction between the religion >f tho Buddhist monks ami that of the Bund! 1st 
laityadhere was between the popular superstitions of the Hindu populations 
and the metaphysical (specula!ions of the Brahman sages, 

3 The statements in the text are sufficiently accurate, but yet open to question. 

In theory buddhism doe 3 deny the existence of deity, ancl hence in the bitterness 
of controversv Buddhists are often denounced as atheists. Perhaps Buddhist 
monks deserve the epithet; but they live in an abstract world of their own, apart 
from all humanity. It is, however, impossible for the Buddhist laity, who live as 
husbands and lathers in the world of humanity, to deny deity ; because all such 
men must he practically conscious of tho existence of an unseen ruler, as God or 
providence, who presides over the concerns of life and carries oft the government 
of the world; and the dogmas of merits and demerits, of destiny or inexorable la 
cannot eradicate a belief which has become an instinct in humanity. Consequently 
Buddhism does recognize the existence of deity, and instinctively supplicates the 
assistance of divide beings, after a fashion that will be indicated hereafter. 

7 
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ill without an element of melancholy or gloom. Their 
warship is an expression of reverential devotion 
towards their great apostle, whose career on earth 
was one of self-sacrifice for the deliverance of the 
human race from the miseries of existence. Their 
days of festival arc characterized by open-handed 
hospitality and spontaneous expressions of real re¬ 
joicing. There are provisions for all who care to 
eat, sweet liquors for all who care to drink, and a 
profuse prodigality of flowers and perfumes. They 
have communities of holy men, who are distin¬ 
guished from, the laity by their yellow dress, and 
their closely-shaven, and uncovered heads. They 
are sometimes called priests, but the term is a mis™ 
nonier, for they have no duties to fulfil in connection 
with the pagoda, and no rites to perform at births, 
deaths, or marriages, or at any of the various in¬ 
cidents of family life, which bear the slightest cor¬ 
respondence to those which are performed by the 
Ihrihmans. Indeed the holy men amongst the Bud¬ 
dhists are not priests, but monks, residing in the 
seclusion of their monasteries, and practically en¬ 
gaged in the education of the young. Many are 
also supposed to he pursuing sacred studies, or 
pi omulgating the religion of goodness and having- 
kindness. Their maintenance is in no way felt as a 
burden upon the people. They are universally 
treated with a sincere respect and kindly consider¬ 
ation, which the Brbhman cannot always com¬ 
mand. i hey may not beg, they may not even 
receive money ; but they are abundantly supplied 
with all the necessaries of life by the voluntary con¬ 
tributions of the masses. Wherever there is a good 
work to be performed, whether in the name of 
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religion or of benevolence, the Buddhist laity are chai^eb u. 
always ready to contribute to the utmost of their 
means, and even to make over their cherished jewels 
and ornaments, if needs be. They have no caste 
distinctions. They can mingle with the utmost 
freedom amongst Europeans, as well as their own 
countrymen of every degree, without the slightest 
fear of impurity or breach of rule. Their wives and 
daughters are not shut up as prisoners in the inner 
apartments, but are free as air to take their pleasure 
on all occasions of merry-making' and festival; and 
often they assume an independent position in the 
family and household, and gain a livelihood for 
themselves or superintend the affairs of husbands or 
fathers. Their affections are not pent up in little 
hot-beds of despotism as in Hindu households, but are 
developed, by social intercourse into free and healthy 
play. Courting time is an institution of the country. 

Oil any evening that a damsel is desirous of re¬ 
ceiving company, she places her lamp in her win¬ 
dow, and puts fresh flowers in her hair, and takes 
her seat upon a mat. Meantime the young men of 
the village array themsel ves in their best, and pay a 
round of visits to the houses where they see that a 
lam%Is burning. In this manner attachments are 
formed; and instead of arbitrary unions between 
boys and girls, there are marriages of affection be¬ 
tween young women and young men, in which 
neither parents nor priests have voice or concern. 

The cradle of Buddhism, however, was not In cradle of umi- 

1 . _ ' . . <Umoa ifte-ifeiteri). 

Burma, but m India. It did not originate in the Hiriduytan * 
Punjab, or land of Vedic Rtshis; nor in 'western 
Hindustan, or land of the Brahmans; but in the 
region further to the eastward, corresponding to 
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chapter m. Oucle and Behar, where, however, the Brahmanism 
of the sages had already penetrated, and was ap¬ 
parently taking deep; root. The surrounding popula¬ 
tion may have included poetical Aryans worshipping 
the deified elements of the universe ; but the masses 
seem to have adopted a religion which was based 
on the mysteries of death and reproduction; and 
they were largely Influenced by a lower order of 
religious teachers known as Yogis, who combined 
a gloomy fanaticism with mystic rites and pain¬ 
ful austerities. The higher phases of religious 
thought were becoming more and more abstract 
from humanity; and meantime luxury and sen¬ 
suality were prevailing in all the cities. Such an 
anomaly is by no means rare In the progress of 
civilization. Brahmanism in its more spiritual form 
was doubtless only a reaction from the general 
corruption of the materialistic religion. Voluptu¬ 
aries, surfeited with pleasure, turned to asceticism 
for relief. But such Brahmanism could only have 
imparted consolation to the few, and could never 
have satisfied the aspirations of common humanity ; 
and thus a large portion of the community were 
prepared to accept the religion of Gotama Buddha, 
which was based upon the affections, an^ the 
affections alone. 

SmESnL The teaching of Gotama Buddha was confined 
JSm&JI*. 111 * to eastern Hindustan, and chiefly to that region 
which lay between Praydga at the junction of the 
Ganges and Jumna, and Gour at the divergence of 
the Mooghiy and Ganges. 3 On the north, this area 


I 


Got&tua is said to have penetrated to the ]\ aga kingdom of the Dekhan, and 
even to have visited Ceylon and Burma, but these account* appear to bo all myth- 
ituL Ho, however, seems to have visited the Jvosambi country, which General 
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was bounded by the Himalayas ; and on the south chapter n r 
by an extension of the line of the Nerbudcla river in 
an easterly direction along the edge of the jungle of 
Go nd wan a. The scene of Gotama’s life and labours 
was thus an irregular square, which was divided 
amongst four kingdoms. In the northern half were 
the kingdoms of Kosala or Oude, and Mithila or 
Tirhoot; in the southern half were the kingdoms 
of Varanasi or Benares, and Magadha or Be hard 
Lower Bengal, or the country eastward of Magadha, 
was wholly unknow n, or only noticed by the name 
of Yangu. In the time of Buddha, neither of these 
four kingdoms exercised the authority of a lord- 
paramount or suzerain ; but at a subsequent period 
it will be seen that the Rajas of Magadha established, 
an imperial sway over the greater part of India, 

The origin of Gotama is still somewhat obscure. ****K« f 

Gotani u from 

According to the legend of Ids life lie was descended ^Sku iia. 
from a long line of ancestors of the Surya-vansa, or 
children of the sun, who reigned as Chakra-varttas, 
or lords-paramount of India, from time immemorial. 

But a tradition has been preserved in the legend, 
which disposes of these high pretensions. The 
father of Gotama was Raja of Kapila; his mother 
wns j. princess of the house of Koli. Kapila was a 
mere off-shoot of the royal house of Kosala, or Oude; 
whilst Koli was a similar offshoot of the royal house 

Ctmnitigliara refers to the lower Doab, immediately to the west of Prayaga or 
Allahabad. 

4 The political geography of Hindustan can only he indicated in the most 
general terms. Wars and rmdulions seem to have been the normal condition of 
the ancient governments, and to have continually led to largo territorial changes, 
such as the subversion of old kingdoms and foundation, of now states, which’ no 
geographer can follow with any degree of accuracy. In the time of Gotama, the 
great kingdom of Oude or Kosala. certainly included that of Benares : whilst 
Mithila was probably included in that of Vaisuli, which was situated immediately 
to the north of Magadha, and was ultimately conquered by Magadha. 


* 
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chapter hi. of Varanasi, or Benares. These two little princi¬ 
palities were situated in the northern part of Oude, 
on opposite sides of the river Rohini; but every 
trace of tlteir sites has passed away, and the names 
of Kapila, Koli, and the river Rohini are unknown 
to modern geography. 3 

The tradition of the origin of the two settlements 
may be related as follows :— 

U days of old there was a famous Raja of 
i tia and koli j£ oaa i aj named Ikswaku; and he had four sons and. 

five daughters. When he was old lie married a 
young damsel, and she bore him a son; and he so 
loved her that he made her son the heir-apparent to 
the Raj, to the exclusion of all the elder brethren. 
Then the four elder brethren departed out of their 
father’s house, and took their five sisters with them ; 
and they journeyed towards the north until they 
came to the river Rohini. And they founded a 
settlement there, and named it Kapila; and they 
set aside their elder sister Priyd to he queen-mother, 
and took their other sisters to be their wives. 4 * 6 Anil 
they had many sons and many daughters; and their 
sons wore henceforth known, as the Sakya princes, 7 

4 Ftt-hiim visited Kapila in the fifth century A.o. and found it a soli¬ 

tude. Travels, chap. x.xii. fliouon-TImng's account is much the same. 

6 Professor Weber of Berlin has already pointed out the connection between 
tbi - legend and that of the exile of Ebma.—Weber on the Xiambyann, translated 
by Boyd, Bombay, 1873. 

1 A myth has been introduced into tho original legend to soften tho horror with 
which such incestuous marriages were subsequently regarded. A sage, named 
Kapila, is said for have been dwelling in the neighbourhood, and to have directed 
the brethren to marry their sisters, on the condition that they took half-sisters only , 
that is, daughters of their father, but not of their respective mothers. The Singha¬ 
lese version of the legend betrays the Tact that they were all children of one mother, 
named /iatthn. (Mohawanso Tikh, quoted by Tumour, Intml, p. xxxv,; Hardy’s 
Manual of Buddhism, p. 130.) Professor Wilson was of opinion that the city of 
Kapila, which was destined to be tho birthplace of Goboina, was only called so in 
aftei'-years because Buddhism was borrowed from the Sankbya system of philo- 
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u After tills Priyd was afflicted with leprosy, and chapter iii 
her brothers took her to the other side of the r;.vev 
Rolilni: and she dwelt there and took tip her abode 
in a cave. 

“Meantime a Raja of Benares, named Rama, 
was in like manner afflicted with leprosy ; and he 
abandoned his throne to his son, and went into the 
jungle where iViyii was dwelling, and took up his 
abode in the hollow of a koli tree; and the leaves 
and bark of that tree cured him of his leprosy. One 
day ho heard the roaring of a tiger, and the scream- 
ing of a woman ; and he went to the spot, and. saw 
that the tiger had Bed., and that IVtyd was half dead 
with terror. So he brought Priya to his hiding- 
place in the Koli tree, and cured her of her leprosy; 
and she became his wife and bore many sons, and 
they were henceforth known as the Koli princes. 

u When the Koli princes were grown they 
desired to marry the daughters of the Sakya princes 
of Kapila; but the Sakya princes refused them. 8 
Now the custom was for the damsels of Kapila to go 
down to the river Roll ini to bathe ; and the Koli 
princes met them there, and led them away, and 
made them their wives. 9 Then the princes of Ka- 
piiu$beeame reconciled to the princes of Koli; and 


sophy which was taught by Kapila. But Buddhism is the natural development of 
Indian culture generally. See Professor Max M iii lev’s remarks on this subject. 
Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. Arc. Buddhism, 

fi According to the legend the Shkya princes refused to give their daughters 
in marriage to the Koli princes, because the latter had been hern in the hollow of 
a tree. Here, again, a mythic interpretation has been inserted to conceal a disa¬ 
greeable truth. The real reason for tire refusal probably lay in the leprosy of the 
parents of tho princes. 

* This tradition resembles the story told by Herodotus of the establishment of 
umvriagf! relations between the young men of Scythia and flip Amazonian darn* * 
silL Herod, iv. 110 - -117. 
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Incestuous Taiar* 
rtaffcra of the 
ftkkya princes. 


c ifAPTE it in. from that day the family of Koli intermarried with 
the Sitkya, faniily of Kapila,” 

This tradition is a valuable relic of antiquity. 
The marriages of the S&kyas to their sisters cannot 
be accepted as an isolated fact, but was an estab¬ 
lished usage like the polyandry of the old Vedic 
Aryan colonists. To tins day it is practised by 
the Kshatriya kings and princes of upper Burma. 
It was, however, regarded with the utmost detesta¬ 
tion by Brahmanical law; and it maybe inferred 
that during the later antagonisms between Brah¬ 
manism and Buddhism the reproach was not forgot¬ 
ten. In the present day the insinuation of such a 
crime has been converted into one of the foulest 
terms of abuse in all Bengal . 10 

Gotama, of the family of S&kyas, is commonly 
supposed to have been born b c. 623. u His father 
Suddhodana was Raja of Kapila, and had married 
two sisters of the house of Koli. Maya, the elder, 
gave birth to Gotama, and died seven days after¬ 
wards. Prajapafcf, the younger, gave birth to a son 


Birth of G6- 
tama, n.c. 623. 


10 The sons of the ting of Burma many their Tmff-sisters. The first wife of 
the ting is generally either a sister or a half-sister. The eldest sister is compelled 
to lead a life of celibacy so long as her parents are alive, in order that ajut may 
he treated as queen-mother. A similar practice prevailed amongst the ancient' 
tings of Persia, who were probably descended from a cognate stock. See Big- 
andet’s Life of Gaudania, p, 11, note. The practice of marriages between such close 
relations is said to have been followed to insure purity of blood. The line of in¬ 
heritance in the Malabar country is not to a son, whose paternity might bo doubt¬ 
ful, but to the son of a sister. Strange to say, a similar incestuous union ap¬ 
pears in the legend of Krishna. Sec History, vol. i., part ii., Muha Bhhrata, 
chap, v. 

11 The date of the birth of 06 turn a is very uncertain. The question is fully 
discussed iu Max Muller’s History of Sanskrit Literature, pages 263 — 273, 
According to the Singhalese era his death took place in the year 543 a.®., after a 
mortal career of eighty years. This date is accepted by Professor Lassen; but 
it. will bo shown hereafter that it may be easily shifted to on earlier or later 
period. 
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named Nanda, who occupies an important place in chapter 
l later Buddhist history / 2 

Gotama was of a serious tarn of mind from his 
childhood. Like most men who are destined to be- G ” ta,ma ‘ 
come religious teachers, he appears to hare been at 
once thoughtful, melancholy, and imbued with deep 
sympathies ior suffering humanity. Indeed the 
pain and affliction to which all mankind are more or 
less subject, seems to have been one of the earliest 
ideas that dawned upon man. Herodotus has de¬ 
scribed a Thracian tribe, who mourned when a 
child was born, and rejoiced when an individual 
died; and this idea seems to have been early im¬ 
pressed upon the mind of Go tain a, but further de¬ 
veloped by the dogma oi the endless transmigrations 
ot the soul, which he learnt from the Brahmans. 

Thus elements of religious thought were possibly 
f orking in his Soul respecting the hard and inex¬ 
orable destiny of humanity, that were calculated to 
fill him with religious despair. As the boy grew 
older he became so sad and serious that his father 
grew alarmed lest he should abandon his high 

*" Then) is no difficulty in dealing with the main incidents in the life of 
Ootama. There is a general conformity in all the traditions that hare been 
pre..'.-rTj|J that possess any claim to authenticity; whether in Thibet to the north- 
warti oT the Ilimallipa mountains; or in the island of Ceylon to the south of 
Peninsular Italia'; or in Burma to the east of the Bay of Bengal. There are, how ¬ 
ever, considerable differences in the quality and quantity of the supernatural 
details, which have been introduced by pious monks and miracle-mongers of a 
later date; but they have been mostly passed over in the present work as devoid 
of all historical value. Their general character wilt bo found indicated at the 
conclusion of the present chapter. They are narrated in Bishop Bigandct's Life 
or Legend of Gfaudama, based on rhtrmase authorities, Rangoon. 18G6 ; anil in 
Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, based on Singhalese authorities See also the 
works of JBurnouf and Sfc Hilaire. 

It has been remarked by Stone writers, and by Christian missionaries amount 
l number, that many details in the life of Gotama Buddha coinride with in- 

(talents in the iite of t hrist. J.his point will bo noticed hereafter in dealing with 
the iife td G£tama as a whole 
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chapt er in . position, and become a religions recluse, like the 
Brdhman sages who sat and dreamed away their 
lives under the trees. 

G<JtaSr of When Gbtama was sixteen years of age, Raja 
Suddhodana thought that marriage might divert the 
young man’s thoughts into a new channel. Accord- 
ingly a negotiation was opened with the Raja of 
Koli for the hand of his daughter Yasbdhava. But 
the Raja of Koli objected to give his daughter to 
such a degenerate Kshatriya. Gofcama, however, 
soon proved that he had by no means neglected the 
accomplishments of his race, tor ho distanced every 
competitor in the use of weapons, and thus obtained 
the fair prize. The marriage was duly celebrated, 
and for some time Grdtama was happy in the love 
of his beautiful bride. Meantime the kinsmen and 
retainers of the two royal houses of Kapila and Koli 
sent their daughters to the palace to amuse tho 
young prince with their various accomplishments; 
and it may be inferred that at this period of his life 
ho plunged into every kind of pleasure, until at last 
he was oppressed with satiety, and his old melan¬ 
choly began to return . 13 

It is difficult to say how long Gotama pursued a 

--- - -—-—-H#-- 

13 The sensuality indicated in the text is almost incredible. It, is, however, 
quite in accordance with Kshatriya usages. A custom somewhat similar has 
always prevailed amongst the Kshatriya sovereigns of Burma, varying of course 
with the character or temperament of the reigning king, Bhodau-prfl, who 
reigned a.». 1781—1819 over the whole Burman empire, from the Bay of Bengal 
to tho Chinese frontier, was unbounded in his zenana indulge:> ns. Every 
governor and feudatory was expected to send his fairest daughter or sister to serve 
iti the palace as an attendant, or Royal Virgin. If any such damsel, obtained the 
favour of the king, she was elevated to the'position of an inferior queen, and pr o¬ 
vided with a separate apartment and slaves for her own use. On the one inuul, 
she was expected to promote the interests of her fainil; at court; on the other, 
she was supposed to keep the king informed of all that was going on in the 
family of her father or brother. 
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career of pleasure. 14 During the latter part of it lie chapter ru. 
is said to have successively beheld three different 
objects, which inspired him with a deep sense ot the 3^7 tlu 
miseries of existence. These objects were an aged 
man. a diseased man, and a dead man. This legend 
need not be interpreted literally. Probably it Is a 
parable intended to convey by three striking figures 
a conception of the evils which are the common lot 
of humanity>—old age, disease, and death. The sight 
of each of these objects awoke a fresh train of thought 
in the mind of the young prince; and when he had 
seen them all, lie exclaimed in the anguish of his 
soul:—“ Youth, health, and life itself are hut tran¬ 
sitory dreams; they lead to age and disease, and 
they terminate in death and corruption.” Reflec¬ 
tions such as these have driven some men into a 
melancholy madness, which has ended in suicide; 
but suicide to a believer in endless transmigrations 
is merely a change from one existence to another. 

At this juncture Go tarn a saw a religious mendicant; 
a man who had renounced all pleasures, all desires, 
and all affections.; who walked along with dignified 
tranquillity, and looked only upon the ground. The 
sight of this mendicant enabled Go tarn a to perceive 
a wav of escape from the world, and all its delusions 
and sorrows. He too would abstract his mind from 
all passion and desire, until ho should be finally 
delivered from the prison of endless transmigrations; 13 

u According to tlie legend Gdtaraa was married at the age of sixteen, rmd did 
no* abandon his homo ami family until lie was twenty-nine. This would give him 
thirteen years of domestic happiness. But, as will be seen hereafter, Ootmna 
abandoned his family the very day his only child Was born; and it may there lb re 
be inferred that practically his married life was brought to a close after a year or 
two. 

is This episode, as regards the appearance of a religions mendicant, requires 
some explanation. It evidently applies to the ordinary mendicant monk of liud- 








cTTAp TBtL m. This idea, that by adopting* the life of a mendi- 
cant, he could finally escape from the miseries of 


existence, is said to have gladdened the heart of 
the young prince. According to tlie legend, each 
of the three preceding objects lmd struck him with 
sadness, and on each occasion he had turned hack 
gloomily to his own apartments. But the sight of 
the calm and subdued mendicant seemed to lift a 
weight from his soul. He saw a way of deliverance 
from all his cares, and instead of returning to the 
palace, he drove on to the royal gardens without 
the city, and passed the day in pleasure. In the 
evening the musicians prepared to accompany him 
in procession to the palace, and lie had just taken 
his seat in the chariot, when a messenger from his 
father brought the joyful tidings'that his wife Yas- 
odhar'd had given birth to a son. The multitude 
filled the air with acclamations, but be himself 
began to ponder upon the new tie which seemed 
to bind him to the world. He reached the palace 
weary with the. events of the day, and lay upon 
J is couch. A bevy of damsels danced and played 
before him according to their wont, but he was 

ffhism, who, as will be described hereafter, was seeking to escape from the mise¬ 
ries of successive existences or transmigrations into the state of annihilation 
known as Nirvfina. ft would thus seem to imply that Buddhist mendicant monks 
existed ia India long before the advent of Odtatna Buddha. This conclusion is 
highly probable; although religious mendicancy is common to other oriental 
religions, to Brahmanism and Islam, as well as to Buddhism. 

But the reputation of Gotnma Buddha, as the great apostle of humanity, does 
not rest so much upon his being the founder of a monastic order; for that order 
may have existed in some form or other for ages before he was born ; but upon 
his being the teacher of the religion of the heart, which springs from the affections, 
in which the happiness of mankind, both in this lift; and in the lile hereafter, is 
made to depend upon his goodness or benevolence. This fact has been ignored 
hy monastic writers, who sought only to abstract themselves from the affections 
in order to attain Xirvhua. A familiarity with the Buddhist laity will correct 
any non-apprehension on this point., especially when the edicts of Priyadursi arc 
taken into consideration. See infra, chap. -5. 
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steeled against all tlieir attractions, and soon fell .cifumss iii 
into a lieavy slumber. 

At midnight Gotama awoke. The lamps were rim flight from 

... . . r t the palace. 

Sill), burning. 1 lie damsels were sleeping about in 
ungainly attitudes, open-mouthed, or gnashing their 
teeth. He rose up in utter disgust, and ordered his 
horse to be made ready. He peeped into his wife’s 
chamber, and saw his infant son resting upon her 
bosom. Ho turned away lest his resolution should 
fail him, and descended the palace stairs, mounted 
his horse, and rode off with only a single attend¬ 
ant until lie reached a small stream. Here he 
made over his horse to his attendant, together with 
his royal robes and ornaments, and sent them back 
to Kapil a; whilst he himself put on the yellow 
garb of a religious mendicant, and prepared for the 
new life which he was about to enter. 

The religious culture of Gotama thus presents H Contrast be- 
marked contrast to that of Mohammed. One was 
intellectual and spiritual; the other was sentimental 
and intensely human. The benevolence of Gotama 
took the form oi a passionate yearning to deliver 
mankind from its hopeless imprisonment In an 
eternity of transmigrations ; 18 and according to the 
Bmhmanleui teaching of the time, a life of celibacy 
and mortification was the first and all-essential step 
in this direction. The pleasures of female society 
were supposed to be the most powerful obstacles to 
religious progress; the deadliest of all the sins that 
enthralled, the soul m the universe of the passions. 

14 rhNf) 18 801110 obscurity about this curly yearning of Gotama to deliver 
mankind from the miseries of existent. It is undoubtedly the belief of modem 
Buddhism, and finds expression in every part of the legend of the life of Gotama 
But il; is plain from the sequel that for some years Gotama only sought to work 
out his own (Miverande. 
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G6tama coni- 
iritinctts his 
rAep as a 
nimclioanfe 


ci tap t er. m . The culture of Mohammed was altogether different. 

His conception of God was that of deified humanity; 
merciful and compassionate to all who worshipped 
him, but wrathful and revengeful towards all those 
who disobeyed his laws or followed after other gods. 
The idea that the love of women was injurious to 
the soul never crossed the mind of the old Arab 
prophet. On the contrary, the sympathy and com¬ 
panionship of women were the mainstay of his re¬ 
ligion, and thus the Koran and polygamy went on 
hand in hand. 

The legend of the life of Gdtama is not very 
clear or connected, but there is little difficulty in 
tracing the several stages of his religious develop¬ 
ment. At first he abandoned himself to a kind of 
pious ecstasy, which may have been little more than 
a sense of freedom. He then made his way to 
Bajagriha, the old metropolis of Magadha, which 
was situated to the south of the Ganges, not far 
from the modern town of Behar, and about two 
hundred miles from the supposed site of Kapila. 
He thus placed a distance of several days 1 journey 
between Jus father’s Baj and his new career; pro¬ 
bably from a natural reluctance to commence the 
life of a religious mendicant in a country where he 
would be at once recognized. At Bajagriha, some 
rumours of his royal birth may have accompanied 
him; and henceforth he seems to have lost his 
name of Gdtama, and was chiefly known as Bakya 
Muni, or the sage of tlie family of Sdkyas. Iiis life 
of mendicancy met with a check at the commence¬ 
ment, At Bajagriha he carried his alms bowl from 
1 louse to house for the first time, and collected in 
this manner a quantity of broken victuals; but 
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when he sat clown to his meal the food appeared chat 
so coarse that he loathed the sight of it. It was 
a moment of hard trial to the religions enthusiast, 
but at length he overcame his disgust, and finished 
his meal with cheerfulness of soul. According to 
the legend, lie was encouraged by the reflection 
that the food was at least clean and pure; and it 


•y’f 
< + - ■ V 


is not impossible that the pangs of hunger coil 
hri bated to this pious frame of mind, 17 

Sakva Muni had thus escaped from the bondage a^toanfca! 

g 1 . ° culture of Go 

oi the flesh; but the first exultations of freedom taum 
were doubtless followed by a reaction. The mere 
fact that he had ceased to be a prince, and had 
assu med the life of a beggar, could not have satisfied 
his religious aspirations; and he would feel the 
necessity for acquiring knowledge from some one 
more advanced in spiritual experience. At that 
time the only religious teachers in Hindustan were 
apparently Brahman sages, or preceptors - and Sakya 
Muni was destined to undergo a severe course of Brah¬ 
man foal training, before he finally appeared before 
the world as a a Buddha," or enlightener of men. 

The conditions of such a religious life in India have 

° Ml 

been characterized, by extreme simplicity from time 
immemorial. A would-be disciple waited upon some 
distinguished sage, served him in every way, col¬ 
lected food and alms for him, and in return received 
a course of religious instruction which continued 
day by day. It will be seen hereafter that the 
foundations of Brahmanism and BpcldVAsm are alrncs 


17 There “ ^difficulty about this period of G6taraa’s rr„ "■ 
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a ni. the same. As regards faith, both were reactions 
on btt- from the primitive religions, which were more or 
less associated with feasting. As regards practice, 
iks. of both were reactions from the unbounded sensual in¬ 
dulgences, which form such a prominent feature in 
ancient civilization. Again, both had accepted the 
dogma of the transmigrations of the soul; and both 
expressed the consciousness of pain and misery, the 
weariness of existence, the impatience of humanity, 
which culminated in a longing to escape from the 
sphere of animal being. 13ut the Brahmanism of 
the sages and the Buddhism of the monks repre¬ 
sented two different stages of development. The 
Brahmanism of the sages, as already seen, retained 
the worship of deity although in an abstract form, 
It resolved all the gods of the universe into the 
supreme spirit. It taught that escape from the 
chain of transmigrations consisted in the return of 
the individual soul to Br&hma; there to be ab¬ 
sorbed in the supreme spirit, or to enter upon an 
individual existence in the heaven of the supreme 
spirit ; and in either case to enjoy ineffable but 
indefinable felicity, .Finally, it declared that this 
deliverance of the soul could only be effected by 
worship and austerities, and by contemplation of 
the supreme spirit in its varied manifestations, until 
the soul was prepared as it were to form a part of 
the supreme spirit. The Buddhism of the monks 
bad advanced much further. It was a far more 
mphatic ex^’ession of the revolt against the old the- 
logy ; so much so as to amount to a revolt against 
/en the higher forms of Brahmanism. It rejected 
ail cdncej>iiffr* supreme deity. It taught that 
worship and austerities, prayers and sacrifices, were 
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utterly wit bout avail; that they were powerless 
modify the inexorable laws of the universe as ex¬ 
pressed in the dogma, of transmigrations* It laid^; 
down that broad distinction between the general 
mass of the community and the monastic order, y 
between the so-called ignorant and the so-called 
wise, which is the essence of Buddhism. The 
ignorant, who still clung to the world, and its 
pleasures, and who had no aspiration beyond being’ 
born again in a happier birth, were assured that 
they could attain that object by the practice of 
goodness and benevolence in thought, word, and 
deed. But the wise, who had been imbued with a 
sense of the evils and unrealities of life, and who 
were supposed to aspire to a deliverance from the 
bonds of the flesh, were taught that there was no 
way of escape from the hopeless prison of existence 
except by a life of celibacy and mendicancy, in 
which they could contemplate all the conditions of 
animal life, all the instincts and necessities of nature, 
until they loathed and abominated the whole. By 
this course of discipline the Buddhist monk might 
sever every tie which bound the soul to the universe 
of being, so that after death it would sink into that 
everlasting quiescence or annihilation which is 
known as Kirv&na. 

But these distinctions between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism were chiefly of, a metaphysical character. 
Had they continued to be confined within the narrow 
area of philosophical speculation, they would per¬ 
haps have never found expression in actual anta¬ 
gonism ; and indeed, as far as can be gathered from 
authentic evidence, there was no violent antagonism 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism until some 
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centuries after the advent of G <5 tarn a. The question 
of deity or no deity, worship or no worship, austeri¬ 
ties or no austerities, would have proved of little 
moment, excepting so far as either side might win 
over the popular support by appealing to the pre¬ 
vailing sentiment. But there was one point mooted 
by Buddhism, which was calculated to revolutionize 
the whole social system of the Hindus j and which 
in fact did ultimately succeed in dividing the Hindu 
world into two hostile camps. This question was 
the righteousness or Otherwise of caste; a question 
which is quite as important in tlie present day as it 
was two thousand years ago. 

The caste system of India is not based upon an 
exclusive descent as involving a difference of rank 
and culture, but upon an exclusive descent a3 in¬ 
volving purity of blood. In the old materialistic 
religion which prevailed so largely in the ancient 
world, and was closely associated with sexual ideas, 
the maintenance of purity of blood was regarded as 
a sacred duty. The individual had no existence 
independent of the family. Male or female, the in¬ 
dividual was but a link in the life of the family; 
and any intermixture of blood would be followed 
by the separation of the impure branch from the 
parent stem. In a word, caste was the religion of 
the sexes, and as such exists in India to this day. 
The dogma of the transmigrations of the soul was, 
however, calculated to cut at the very root of the 
caste system. If a man could be born a Bnihman 
in this life and a Siidra in the next, the mainten¬ 
ance of caste purity was practically of small import¬ 
ance, But the Brahmans never accepted the dogma 
of the metempsychosis in its entirety. Their position, 
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as tl;e hereditary priesthood of India, precluded them ch avticr m. 
from abdicating their claims to form the highest 
caste, just as it precluded them from ignoring tho 
worship of the gods. They were in fact unprepared 
to accept such a self-denying ordinance; and con¬ 
sequently relegated the dogma of the me tern psychosis 
to the area of philosophic speculation. But the 
founder or founders of Buddhism occupied a very 
different position. They had accepted the dogma 
in all its fulness, and with all its conditions. More¬ 
over, the first principles of Buddhism rendered tho 
abnegation of caste even more essential than the 
abnegation of worship or deity. No mail could 
fulfil his duty to his fellow-creatures, so long as he 
was hemmed around with caste distinctions; and 
no monk could attain Nirv&na, or even enter upon 
monastic vows, so long as a single caste considera¬ 
tion disturbed the serenity of his soul. 18 

The religious culture of S&kva Muni indicates ?«*“* o 3 * 

x , * u^cipte, a sa 

the three several stages of his Brahrnanical career,— 
as a disciple, a sage, and a preceptor,-—through 
which he passed in succession prior to becoming the 
apostle of Buddhism. 19 In the character of a dis- 


sago, 
and a preceptor. 


13 The birth of Gdtama as a Kshatriya and a prince of royal blood, invested 
him with ex -1 aordittary powers ;n subverting the caste system Had be been born 
in -m interior enste, bis attempts to establish an equality would have been derided 
as springing from base-born insolence. It is curious to note that Mohammed 
hold a similar position when lie maintained the dogma that all men were equal in 
the eves of-God. The Prophet belonged to the tribe of Knrdsh, the hereditary 
guardians of the Khaim,the ldue blood of the old Arab aristocracy; audit was 
doubtless this fart that excited the deadly enmity of the Koreiah but secured the 
ultimate triumph of the Koran. 

,9 The legendary account of the religious culture of S/diya Muni might pos¬ 
sibly be treated as an allegory. According to the Inter myths Skier a Muni was 
prepared to eater Nirr&na before ho was born as G6tama; but out of pure bene¬ 
volence towards suffering humanity, ho deferred his entrance to Nirvana in. order 
that ho might become a Buddha. Consequently there was no necessity for Ms 
undergoing tho Bruhmanical training indicated in the text. The legendary 







lion of the soul in the contemplation of tno supreme 


for his soul; but it would not enable him to become 

a Buddha or enlightener.' 

Accordingly Sakya Muni left the two Brahmam?, 
and threw off the character of a disciple and as¬ 
sumed that of a sage.. He went into the solitude of 


the jungle, which is known to this day as the jungle 
I of Buddha Gaya. Here he began to practise aus- 
" to cities, and especially to pursue the science of Ibid- 


CmitmplaMon q 
iiud au&torifctes. 


liana, or contemplation of external nature. T’riidhana 
is another metaphysical method for acquiring know¬ 
ledge, which seetns to have been developed by the 


account, however, » valuable, oven if it only servos as no illustration 0 . religious 
discipline in the early ago of theological '.peculation. . 

* The power of analysis in inctapbysi™, which was .escrowed by the Bra nuan 
sages of antiquity, might possibly be admired if it wr:r© nottftjtttarohy useless, in 
the Vishnu Purana am stages or dlvyunas are nun turned, via. bodily restraint, 
position, breathing, exclusion of external ideas, apprehension of internal wloas, and 
retention of internal ideas. The dh yarns in the text appear to have been inoditod 
by Buddhism, Compare Bi gantlet, p. 6-5 and mte. 
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Bra; mnnicul study of the Veda, It prevailed largely cha^eritt. 
during the age of Brahmanism, hut is fast dying out 
in the present age of materialism. Some idea ot the 
Buddhist form of Prddhana is, however, necessary in 
order to trace the intellectual process by which the 
apostle of .Buddhism is supposed to have proved 
that existence is all a fleeting show; at the best 
a mockery and delusion subject to infirmity, pain, 
and death. An enthusiastic inquirer, such as Sfikya 
Muni is conceived to have been, would contem¬ 
plate one of the elements such as fire. He ab¬ 
stracted his mind from every object excepting fire; 
he devoted all his attention to fire; he analyzed 
its several parts; lie considered the causes that kept 
it together; he discovered that those causes were 
accidental ; and he concluded that fire has buir a 
fictitious and ephemeral existence. He applied the 
same method to the other elements, and then to 
every object within his range of experience, and 
finally arrived at the conclusion that nothing lias a 
real existence, that everything is incessantly chang¬ 
ing, and that the wise man can ieel no attachment 
to such illusions and deceptions. In like manner he 
finds that his own body is incessantly changing; 
that it is distinct from self or soul; and he despises 
it accordingly, and begins to long for Nirvdna. 21 

Whilst S/ikya Muni was thus engaged, Ins pro- S™Si" 
found meditations and austerities attracted general 8yate “- 
attention, arid, to use the language of the legend, 
his fame was noised abroad like the booming of a 
great bell. Five lb ah mans in particular visited his 
retreat, and became his disciples after the old Brah- 
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Development of 
the affections* 


CHAi’Tr i’m. manical fashion. But neither contemplations not 
austerities would, enable Salty a Muni to become a 
Buddha. As a last experiment ho entered on a 
lengthened fast of such severity that his golden 
complexion faded into blackness, arid he fainted 
away like a dead man. He now felt that such au 
ordeal unfitted rather than prepared him for becom¬ 
ing Buddha; and accordingly lie broke bis fast and 
recovered his strength. From that day he was 
averse to all penances and austerities; but his five 
disciples were disappointed at bis weakness, and 
went away to tire deer forest in tlie neighbourhood, 
of Benares. 

But whilst Sdk'ya Muni is said to have been 
inspired by deep sympathies for suffering human¬ 
ity, it is evident that his religion up to this point 
was drawn from the intellect rather than from 
the affections. Indeed his mental abstractions 
were calculated to deaden Ids feelings, fet it is 
obvious that unless he could move the hearts of 
men, he never could win their faith. The lan¬ 
guage of fanaticism, which teaches that book know¬ 
ledge is of no avail unless the heart is changed, 
involves one of the profoundest truths in religious 
teaching. It was by direct appeals to the affections 
that the more famous teachers have stirred the hearts 
of millions; and by such appeals even the crude 
ravings that compose the Koran have been endowed 
with vitality and power. Whilst Sakya Muni was 
pondering over Nivv&na, a little incident is recorded, 
which seems to have brought him back to the world 
of common humanity. He was sitting beneath a 
tree when a young woman appeared before him and 
worshipped him, and presented him with a vessel of 
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rice and milk. It seeinjs that she had previously cha?teb hi . 
prayed to the deity ojf the tree for a good husband 
and a little son; 23 both her requests had been granted, 
and she now expressed her gratitude by this simple 
offering to the sago, whom she mistook for the syl¬ 
van deity. 23 The legend is silent as to the effect of 
this act of natural piety upon the heart of Gdtama. 

It only states the fact that lus soul was subsequently 
illumhiated by a pious joy which convinced him 
that ho was about to become Buddha. In other 
words the metaphysical dreamer was transformed 
into one of the greatest moral teachers that the world 
lias ever Seen. Sympathy with humanity soon ap¬ 
pears to have awakened other emotions of humanity ; 
for about this period Sdkya Muni is said to have 
been tempted by a spirit of evil named Mara, with 
visions of imperial power, of female loveliness, of 
death and corruption.“ A But he overcame all tempt¬ 
ation, and in the moment of triumph he knew that he 
had become a Buddha to enlighten an ignorant and 
miserable world. f I his event is said in the legend 
to have been accompanied by an earthquake and 


z) it is impossible to say whether this deity of the tree was a serpent or a 
genius; hut it may possibly hath been referred to both characters; and it will he 
s een from the text that it was supposed to be able to assume a human form. 

13 The story of the woman who mistook Skkya Muni for the deity of the tree, 
is surrounded with difficulty. According to the monastic legend E&kya Muni 
was touched by the incident and subsequently became a Buddha, to teach man 
to abstract himself from all humanity in order to attain NirvAna. Here there 
ia an absolute contradiction between the story of die woman and the trans¬ 
formation of Silky a Muni. The story of the woman was associated with the 
popular worship of the old gods. It was also associated with a manifestation of 
gratitude m kindness on the part of a happy wife and mother. Yet according to 
the monastic legend SAkyn Muni became Buddha in order to enforce the so~ 
eaAlod truths that worship was unavailing, and that the object of the wise should 
bo to crush out all tho Affections* 

n xhis Mara bears a strong resemblance to the Satan of holy writ, the tempter 
in the wiklerncBs; but in all probability he is only a pemnifif Uion of what «n 
passing through Sftkya Muni’s own thoughts. 
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cthtto ni,. many miracles, which will be noticed hereafter. 


32 


Tlie law which Go lama Buddlui was about to 
preach was of a twofold character—namely, religion 


Twofold d am0* 
ter of thy ? 

MiiX 

religion^ 

“if 1 -' 1 th ° and discipline. 23 The religion was for the masses, the 






so-called ignorant, who had no longing for Nirvtkia, 
and who only desired a happier life in the next state 
of existence. This religion was based upon the 
law of universal benevolence or kindness, it found., 
expression in five great commandments—namely, 
against killing, stealing, adultery, intoxication, and 
lying. Each of these commandments was ultimately 
amplified into numerous precepts, intended to guard 
not only against the commission of sin, but against 
the incli nation or temptation to sin. Every tho u g) tf, 
word, and deed was converted into a merit and de¬ 
merit, and rewarded or punished according to the 
inexorable rule of endless transmigrations. Against 
this law there was no appeal, Tlie Brahma ns had 
taught that sacrifices and penances were exalted 
merits that would atone for breaches of the moral 
law. But Buddhism denied that the moral law of 
the universe could be set aside by prayers or wor¬ 
ship. The practice of universal goodness or kind¬ 
ness, in thought, word, and deed, was the only way 
by which man could raise himself to a higher state 
of existence. Tims, Buddhism not only taught a 


i5 The sacred hooks of the Thiddhists lav down a marked distinction between, 
“religion ' or dharma, ami “discipline u or viafcya. Perhaps dharma miglik.be 
Lest understood as morality or virtue; hut inasmuch as it is associated .with a 
belief in a future state of transmigrations, it might with more propriety he termed 
religion. Again, viaiiya might be best understood by the word religion ; hut it 
is not associated with any ideas of deity, worship, or a future state of rewards or 
punishments, but only with the rules of discipline by which the monks inny attain 
Nirvfina. Accordingly it will perhaps bo best to retain the equivalents te the 
Cuddiiist terms winch sire specified iu the teal, namely, religion or dbanna, arid 
discipline or vinfcya. 
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pure morality, but eaforced it by obligations which GHA.ymtm. 
wore intelligible to all."'’ 

But whilst Buddhism ignored the gods, it did not deities and de> 

„ ' s\ 11 , * i irions, heavens 

actually deny their existence. On the contrary, it and hem. 
admitted that deities might exist, and teat each, might 
have a heaven of its own; and that demons might ex¬ 
ist in like manner in a variety oi hells. 2 ' But nei¬ 
ther deity nor demon, neither heaven nor hell, could 
in any way effect the deliverance of tlxe soul from 
the trammels and miseries of existence. Deities and 
demons, the denizens of heaven and the denizens of 
bell, were alike subject to the law of transmigrations; 
and the various heavens and hells were merely a part 
of the moral sy stem of the universe, where transcend- 
ant merits might be sufficiently rewarded, and the 
greatest crimes be sufficiently punished. 1 lien when 


2 fl The lire commandments, forcible as they are from their extreme simplicity, 
furnish but a very imperfect idea of popular Buddhism l hey arc only an ru>- 
rtraet form of the civil law, and not the fall expression of the religion of universal 
lovitvO'-lviiltiness and benevolence, which is the true dhurma. The duties of the 
affections will he further brought under review in chapter v. They are repeat- 
ccliy set forth in the edicts of Asokft, and comprise the relative duties of sm-mtu 
uikI piasters, children and parents, householders towards kiualolk and neighbours, 
the laity towards priests and monks, rind the human race towards the whole range 
of animal being. These duties of the affections formed perhaps a prominent part 
in the early religion of Buddha; whilst monastic teaching, in its more meta¬ 
physical form, was the growth of a.Inter age. t . 

•zi Xhc recognition ot tho existence o( deity ov deiues by fcho Buddhist Inity 

has already been noticed in a previous note. See ante, page 97. The following 
incident, which occurred during a voyage undertaken by the author in upper 
lUinrm in 1870, will serve to illustrate the popular ideas on the subject. At n 
town beyond the British frontier a Burman official came, oil board to pay his 
respects, and brought a singing woman with him, who performed some pieces. 
She sau'r one song in the character of a princess who was in love with a prince, 
hut kc°parents had raised a difficulty against the marriage. Sho represented 
how in former times, when people were so afflicted with disappointment in love, 
tito Brahmas (gods) came down to console and help them, and sho askod how 
it \ as that they did not do so still. “Their conduct,” she sang, “was cruel. 
Rarely they must be fast asleep; or if they were so short-sighted as not to 
observe the troaides in this world, the people would present them with diamond 

magnifying-glasses,” 
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cHaraa the period of reward or punishment came to a close, 
the soul returned to the universe of animal being, 
and again entered on its weary way through an end¬ 
less chain of transmigrations. 28 

But in addition to this religion for the ignorant 
there was a discipline for the wise; for those who 
wore prepared to devote themselves to a religious life 
of celibacy, mendicancy, and strict discipline ; who 
cared not to continue in the vortex of transmigra ¬ 
tions, but sought only to purify their souls from 
all desire for the hollow and delusive pleasures 
of the world, and to escape from all the pains and 
miseries of existence, into the everlasting rest of 
Nirvdna. To effect this deliverance it was necessary to 
renounce five things, namely,—children, wife, goods, 
life, and self , in order that the soul might be free 
from every stain of affection or passion. In the 
language of Buddhism there were four paths to 
Nirvdna, namely,—perfect faith, perfect thought, 
perfect speech, and perfect conduct; and the only 
true wisdom was to walk in these paths. The basis 
of the monastic discipline of Buddha is thus to be 
found in four great truths, which are renowned 


1 




i 


18 This Buddhist idea of an intermediate state between mortal life and Nirv&us, 
finds a similar expression in later Brahmanism, and may possibly luive originated 
the Roman Catholic conception of purgatory. Indeed the similarities between many 
of the rites and usages of Buddhism and Roman Catholic Christianity are very 
remarkable. The numasticisin of the Buddhists, the shaven heads of the monks, 
the sacerdotal robes, the use of great bells, the canopy or umbrella over monks 
and pagodas, the worship of relies ftud images, and the lavish employment of 
flowers, incense, and lighted tapers,—all seem to suggest the idea that at some 
early period of the Christian era, many of the characteristics of Buddhism, for 
which no authority can be found in holy writ, had found their way into the 
Christian Church, and received the sanction of the Holy See. Strange to say the 
monks also practise confession, and after certain penances obtain absolution ; but 
these rites are now strictly confined to the Buddhist monasteries. In the reign of 

Asolia a general confession or expiation was carried out every live rears. See 
infra, chap. v. 
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throughout the world of Buddhism as the law of the ^5:1— 
wheel, namely :— 

1st. Pain and misery are universal throughout 
the whole area of animated being. 

2nd,. Pain and misery are caused by the affec¬ 
tions, desires, and passions, which are nothing more 
than cravings after illusions created by the imagin¬ 
ation. 

3rd. Pain and misery can be destroyed by 
removing the cause; in other words, by delivering 
the soul from the domination of the affections, desires, 
and passions. 

4th. Deliverance for the soul can only be effected 
by entering the four paths which lead to IN irv&na, 
namely, — perfect faith, perfect thought, perfect 
word, and perfect deed. 

The four truths, which comprise the law of the 
wheel, can be expressed in every variety of lan¬ 
guage. They simply indicate the existence of pain, 
and misery, the cause of pain and misery, the 
removal of the cause, and the method of removal. 

When Sakya Muni first realized the fact of his 
mission, ho is said to have surveyed the whole uni¬ 
verse to its minutest detail, and then to have ex¬ 
claimed '— u All is misery and affliction ! All beings 
are imprisoned m the vortex ot endless existences , horrors of ex-*' 
and all are carried to and fro by the craving for ’ ltem ' e * 
what is illusive and unreal: I must therefore preach 
the four great truths which are the law of the 
wheel; for by that law men can purify their 
souls from every desire, and finally attain the ever¬ 
lasting repose of NirvAna,” Then, when the great¬ 
ness of his mission tilled his soul, he burst forth into 
that hymn of joy, which is still ringing throughout 
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Grr\pTEn,m. the world of monastic Buddhism t — u 1 have endured 
Hyn^n of joy. |j ie p a j n 0 f endlesstransmigrations, but now T have 
discovered the cause of all: I have extinguished every 
1 affection, desire, and passion : I can emancipate my¬ 

self from the bondage of life, and enter into the 
eternal rest of Nirvana.' ?By .But S*akya Muni was not 
as yet to enter Nirvana. Out of his pure benevolence 
he continued to exist upon the world in order that ne 
might become a Buddha and preach the law. At 
that time men had lost all knowledge of the law j 
and ignorance, or what he called ignorance, was the 
greatest enemy that he had to encounter. u Ignor¬ 
ance,” be said, “ is the cause of all pain and misery; 
because it deludes the imagination by its illusions, 
excites the passions, and perpetuates existences; 
and this ignorance can only be dispelled hy the four 
great truths, which are the law of the wheel.” 
t. H^-vwrtws When Silky a Muni became a Buddha he was 
iuiouaria Uni sitting under a tree named Bod hi, or the tree of 
wisdom, 31 in the country which is still known as 

n Buddha’s Hymn of Joy bn been: th m rendered by Profesfsor Mm Muller :™ 
Without ceasing shall [? have] I van through a course of many births, looking 
for the maker ofilm tabernacle,—and painful k birth again and But now, 

maker of the tabernacle th-im hast been seen; thou shalt not make up thU.tuber? 
Tindu again; All thy tfaftorn arc broken, thy ridge-pole is sundered ; the mind, 
being sundered, has attained to the extinction .of all <1eeirc-«/- 

By the rutiktr of the tabernacle, Buddha probably personified the passions; or 
rather the ignorance which deluded the imagination, and excited the passions. 
This view is further illustrated by the Buddhist ligeiulof the origin of man, which 
bears a strange resemblance to the Biblical narrative oi the creation and fait, I be 
world was origin ally peopled with celestial beings who ted 6fi celestial food, which, 
sustained life without entailing the iM&mim of nature. In an evil hour these 
beings began to eat tire, which subjected thorn to those necessities, and led to the 
distinction of the sexes and the outbreak of the passions, 

3° It is a favourite idea in JiuddluHtn to imagine that at vat ■■ intervals of 
time a Buddha appears t q revive the knowledge of the law by which rnrm can 
j attain Nirvana, Thus the religious mind looks back upon an eternity of exist¬ 

ences of men and animals, Buddhas and worlds, 

^ The religious ideas associated with trees are somewhat varied. Originally 
the spirit or genius of the tree may have been worshipped as an abstract deny, 

: ’ ... .v.:\ ‘ '• A; vttijtf ’* ■ \A ’cV\,A ' ^‘-T. *y. r-, ; wWjtw 1 .' 










Buddha (laya* fu v st act 


Ilia first act was to proceed to Ben- chaptetijii. 



tp preach to the world in general, and his success xn 
bringing over converts to his views forms pno of the 
strangest phen one Op a in Indian histoiy. It is not, 
however, (I if fi cult to indicate the causes of his popu- 
]a|ty. The conflict between the religion of the 
Yedic Aryans, and that of the non-Vodic people, had 
tin-own religious thought into chaos. On the one 
hand, BrAhman preceptors of different schools were 
imparting new metaphysical meanings to the wor¬ 
ship of the Yedic deities. On the other hand, fana¬ 
tical Yogis were calling in the aid of the passions to 
enforce practices too revolting for description. A 
third set of teachers, known as Tirthakaras, appear 
to have had a still larger following. To some 
extent their teaching was not unlike that of Sakya 
Muni. They denied the existence of a supreme 
spirit, and asserted that the only true deities were 
these men who like themselves had overcome every 
desire. But they also denied the existence of a 
future state, and thus cut away the roots of a moral 
system. They sat under wooden sheds, and ex¬ 
hibited themselves to their disciples in a state of 
nudity, under the morbid sentiment that they were 

Then afiflin. snakes often livo in. trees, ami the deity of the tree was identified in 
the &hko or Xfiga as a phallic symbol. This was probably thethaty whom 
damsels propitiated to obtain husbands, and wives propitiated to obtain children. 
When the Indian sages preached beneath the trees, now ideas became blended 
with the ancient worship. In Buddhism there is the tfco of wisdom, which pou- 
sibiy may boar a resemblance to tho tree of knowledge of good and evil. 
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chapter hi; superior to all sense of shames. All these fanatics 
were more or less reverenced as saints, or holy men; 
and some were even worshipped as gods by the 
ignorant and superstitious masses . 33 The religious 
instinct of the people of India was thus being 
rapidly corrupted by knavery and mania; and many 
earnest inquirers after God and truth, must have 
been utterly bewildered by the religious antag¬ 
onisms, and could scarcely have known what to 
worship or what to believe. Amidst this spiritual ; iy 
darkness the religion of Silky a Muni recommended 
itself to all by its simplicity and purity. It foil 
like rain from heaven, clearing up the moral atmo- 
sphere, and bringing all the affections of the heart 
into vigorous and .healthy play. In mild but earn¬ 
est strains lie preached all the precepts of universal 
benevolence, which find expression in the five great 
commandments. He exhorted Ills hearers to shun 

• 'flUWHHRTn 

the company of those false teachers who were ignor¬ 
ant of the law of the wheel, and to court only 
the society of the wise who had begun to walk 
in the four paths. He taught then! to be respect- ' . 
ful, kind, humble, contented, grateful, and patient; 
remembering always that their afflictions in this life 
were the just punishment of their misdeeds in former 
lives, and that by good works in this life they might 
ensure happiness in the next . 33 

33 A curious reference to the worship of these naked Tirthakaras, or “pure 
livers,” is to be found in the legeutl of Visakha. See Bigundet, page 244 ; and 
Hardy’s Manual, page 225. General Cunningham furnishes seme information 
respecting their doctrines in his sketch of Sukyn Moni. (See Bhilsa Topes, page 
19.) The Indian worship of fanatics in a state of nudity is frequently noticed 
by old European travellers. See Purchas’s Pilgrims, pttt*ith r Further notices 
will he found in the nest chapter, which treats of Greek and Roman India. Such 
exhibitions have been generally suppressed since the establishment of British rule. 

33 See a celebrated sermon, said to have been delivered by Skkya Muni to a 
Nath or Vedic god. Bigandct, p, 115, noU. The same Berrnon has been pre- 
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Tlie converts to the new religion were naturally chapter in . 
divided into two classes, who may be distinguished *»• 

as the monastic order and Die laity. The monastic 
order comprised all those men who were surfeited 
with pleasure, or were without hope or joy in the 
world, and who were earnestly striving after a re¬ 
ligious life, and to observing monastic vows, and to 
following the strict rules of poverty and celibacy. 

The laity formed the general mass of the convert, 
who remained as they were; immersed in all the pur¬ 
suits and pleasures of the world, but proving their 
faith in the new religion by entertaining Sakya Muni 
and his priests, and endeavouring to bring their 
thoughts, words, and deeds into conformity with his 
teaching. Both classes included individuals of 
strange experiences. Voluptuaries wearied with 
pleasure; freebooters awakened to a sense of their 
crimes ; Brahmans dissatisfied with their preceptors ; 

Yogis disgusted with their own uncleanness;—all. 
heard the Muni with gladness, and after due pre¬ 
paration accepted the monastic vows. The lay con¬ 
verts included men and women of every class and 
degree; powerful Rajas, enterprising merchants, the 
rich as well as the needy, the healthy as well as the 
afflicted. The women of course predominated ; and 
maidens, wives, and widows are described as amongst 
the most fervent disciples of Sakya Muni. Stranger 
still, even the wealthy courtezans of the great cities 
igerly listened to the words of the Muni, entertain- 
ed both him and his priests with food at their own 

eerved by F. Sangermano, (Description of the Burmtin Empire, chap. xvi. Borne, 

1833.) The sermon, however, is a strange intermingling of '.wo totally different 
currents of religious thought, namely: the religion of the laity under which men 
wore to cultivate all the duties of the affections; and the discipline of the mon¬ 
astic order in which they wore to abstract themselves from all the affections. 
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ciio'Taa m. houses, and took refuge in the three gems—Euddtia, 
|y, ^w, and the Assembly. 31 Vimbasara, Raja of 
Magadlia, built one Yilulra, or monastery, near his 
capital at Rajagriha, in the country still known us 
Buddha Gaya. A rich merchant of Kosala, named 
Anatlmpindadu, built another Vili&ra at Srdvasu, 
the frontier city between Kosala and Magadlia ijti 
the neighbourhood of Benares. Another important 
Vihdra was built in the deer forest near Benares, 
In a word, w ithin a few years of the commencement 
of his public career, Sakya Muni appears to have 
fairly founded a religion, and established a regular 
organization for the strict maintenance of monastic 
rule in the Vi haras, and further spread of the new 
faith throughout Hindustan. 

The collective community of monks were known 
by the general terms of assembly and priesthood. 
But the term a priest,” which is borrowed from an 
age of sacrifice, is apt to mislead, and consequently 
has been generally avoided. The members of tho 
assembly arc not priests in either the ancient or 
modern sense of the word. They neither offer up 
sacrifice nor prayer. They celebrate no sacraments of 
any kind whatever. They take no part in the rites 
of marriage nor in those of funeralsj for the idea of 
marriage is opposed to their own profession; whilst 
the burying or burning of a dead body has nothing 
to do with their religion. Again, they are called 
mendicants, but they are not so in the European 
sense of the word. It is contrary to their rule to 


Assembly cbm 
pQsedj not of 

but 

nmi&H* 




31 In tin Buddhist religion these three so-called gems are cent inn ally referred 
to. They are known as Buddha, Ttlnmna, and Sangha. .i hey form the com¬ 
mencement of every Buddhist book, and arc uttered on all occasions by both the 
priesthood and laity. 
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ask for alms or accept money. They rnay receive chapte r m. 
voluntary offerings of cooked food, clothes, and all 
things necessary* for a religious life, but that is allT 
Originally they appear to have lived like other reli¬ 
gious sages beneath the trees; but subsequently, as 
already seen, wealthy believers built monasteries or 
Vihlras for their accommodation. Every morning' Monasticlife, 
the monks left their respective Viharas, and walked 
slowly through the neighbouring village, with their 
yellow robes folded around them, and looking neither 
to the right hand nor to the left. Sometimes they 
carried their own alms bowls; but generally the bowl 
is carried behind an elder by some younger disciple 
or probationer. From time immemorial a religious 
mendicancy seems to have been practised through¬ 
put the east, and regarded with reverence by the 
people at large. Amongst Buddhists, however, 
there is none of that clamouring for alms, which too 
often characterizes the Brahmans. Profound faith 
in the doctrine of merits furnishes a sufficient stimu¬ 
lus to the pious layman. The poorest people are 
over willing to give a portion of their food to the 
holy man, and thus daily add to that store of merits 
which was to ensure them a happier existence here¬ 
after. Such was the old life of the Buddhist monk, 
and such it continues to be down to our own time. 

When Sakya Muni hid admitted sixty-one priests Missionary 

* operations, 

into liia assembly, he appears to have carried on his 
missionary operations under a regular system. The 
centre of his teaching was fixed in the Viluira near 
Benares. Here during the rainy season, when tra¬ 
velling was difficult, if not impracticable, Sakya ’Muni 


39 In Burma the3ii priests are culled Phoongbycs ami lUlians. In other emui- 
tries they are called Talapoms ami Hikshus. 
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chapter til dwelt with his monks, and instructed thorn in dip 
law's and precepts of his religion. When the dry 
weather returned he sent them abroad to teach yth&fc 
they had been taught, and to make new converts to 
the faith in the law. Originally, when a convert 
was anxious to enter the priesthood, he was taken tc> 
Sakya Muni, and admitted by him in his capacity of 
head or grand master of the assembly ; but this jno- 
cedure was found to entail so many fatiguing jour* 
neys, that it was relaxed in Sdkya Muni s own life¬ 
time, and the elder monies were cm powered to admit 
all candidates for monastic vows. Sometimes B&kya 
Muni himself engaged in missionary work amongst 
the villages; but as a rule he generally proceeded 
from Benares to Rajagrilia or some other great city, 
where he preached to the wealthier and more cul¬ 
tivated hearers, and only exhorted the rural popula¬ 
tions on his way .* 5 _ ' 

The admission oi a convert into the piiesthood 
is to this day one of the most striking ceremonies in 
the Buddhist religion. The neophyte is dressed in 
bis gayest attire, and carried to the monastery in # 
procession of friends arid relatives in festal array, 
accompanied by a band of musicians playing all the 
way. This is done in commemoration of the pro¬ 
cession which accompanied Go tarn a, when he drove 
in his chariot from his garden to his palace on the 


Admission of 
moults into t ho 

assembly 


30 The retirement of S&kya Muni with his monks during the way season is 
still commemorated by a festival, known as the Buddhist Lent, which connnci.ces 
wirli tV. full moon in the month of July and ends with the fall moon in ’he 
mouth of October. A few of the more fervent, monks li ve during' tors period m 
retirement, and occupy tbetoiRelves with reading and meditation, but the roues 
chiefly celebrate it l>v flocking to the pagodas on the days of too new nun J« 
moon, ami placing offerings of flowers and tapers before the images of «“turns, or 
Shkya Muni, and presenting an abundance of all the #ec«*saii«s ot life to tie 
neighbouring moiaflisteriesh 
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evening before be entered upon Ills religious career, ciiapthe hi. 
The moment the neophyte enters the doorway of 
the monastery his secular life is brought to a close. 

His hair arid beard are shaved completely away. 

Bis fine clothes are taken off, and ho is invested 
with the three yellow robes,—-the shirt, the petti¬ 
coat, and the mantle. Be then prostrates himself 
before the elder priest who is about to admit him, 
and assumes the attitude of worship, and exclaims 
aloud three times:— f ; 1 adore Buddha, the Law, 
and the Assembly.’'’ Finally he takes the vows of 
poverty and celibacy, and henceforth conforms 
to monastic rule. Every young man is supposed 
to be admitted at least once into a monastery ; it 
may be for a short time, as a matter of form, or 
for only a year or two to finish his education ; 
or, if he has completed liis twentieth year, it may 
ho for life. But however this may be, so long as 
lie wears a yellow robe, he is invested with a 
sacred character. A minor offence might bo ex¬ 
piated by confession and penance; but for any of 
the capital sins, such as murder, theft, or imchastity, 
the vile apostate is expelled from the monastery, 
and regarded with general horror and detestation. 37 

But the monasticism of Buddha had its dark 


37 Besides the lire commandments'forbidding murder, theft, unchaslity, drunk¬ 
enness, and lying, every monk wns. required to abstain from the live prohibited 
Ujingn, namely—1. Bating solid food after raid*day. 2. Dancing, singing, and 
joitsic, 3. Flowers, perfumes, or unguents, i. High or luxurious seats, fi. Ac¬ 
cepting gold or silver. 

Xho four capital sins arc said to be minder, theft, imchastity, anil spiritual 
pride. Practically the sin of spiritual pride is ignored. 

It mayhem bo added that the .Buddhistic hierarchy consists of live grades, 
namely- - 1. The neophyte, under twenty. 2. The monk, or priest proper. 3, 
Tile head of a Vihura, corresponding perhaps to an abbot, i. The haul of ail tho 
-Viii&nu in a district, oorresponding perhaps to a bishop. 5. The head of ill the 
Yihfiras in a province, 'corresponding to a primate. 
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chapter in. side. It took away all the poetry of existence. It 

SSdiSSrmon. stripped life of every illusion, if illusion it be, which 
astKiiauj. imparts a purity and dignity to the passions. .It 
made war upon the religion of the heart.' It sought 
to stifle all aspirations after God, by teaching that 
prayers and sacrifices were of no avail to suffering 
humanity. In like manner it sought to crush out 
the young affections by teaching that beauty and 
loveliness were mere delusions of the imagination to 
cover the defects and corruptions of humanity. The 
teaching of Sdkya Muni thus often amounted to a 
disgusting cynicism ; but this was chiefly confined 
to monastic discip 1 ’ ic. Towards his priests he was 
stern and inexorable at any pining after the plea¬ 
sures of the world; but amongst the laity he was 
equally tolerant in religion and morals, so long as 
there was no deviation from the law of kindness as 
expressed in the five commandments. 

The main incidents in the life of S&kva Muni 

V i 

are chiefly valuable from the glimpses which they 
furnish of ancient Hindu life; but here and there 
are genuine touches of human nature. Thus lie 
wen t with his disciples to his old home at Kapil a, 
where he astonished the subjects of life father pud- 
dliodana, and exasperated all his relatives, by going 
his morning rounds with the alms-bowl. He ad- 
mitted his half-brother Nanda, and his own son 
Rahula, to the priesthood, and thus deprived his 
father of all heirs to the throne; but subsequently 
he was so touched with the affliction of the old 
Raja, that he passed a law forbidding for the 
dmiscnt- of future the admission of anv man into the priesthood 
sar>' to ordina- without the consent ox ms parents, under pain ot 
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excommunication.” Kaja Suddhodana died shortly oh.af imsr 
afterwards, but the circumstance is very obscurely 
related, and seems to have exercised no effect upon 
the career of the great teacher. 

B&kya Muni was not exposed to much religious 
persecution during bis lifetime. Brahmans and 
Yogis were mostly indifferent to Ms preaching. The 
Tirthakeras alone exhibited any active hostility, 
and that was excited more by Ids success than his 


' h The conversions of Narnia and PRahnla ore described ftt some length in the 
legend of the life of G6tama, hut they are of such an apocryphal character that it 
may suffice to indicate the main points in a note, A and a, the half- brother of 
G6tam;t, or Sakya Muni, bad been appointed heir-apparent in his room. The day 
of installation arrived when the fives ceremonies were to lie performed, Mater was 
to be poiirod upon his head ; the royal ornament was to be placed upon his brow ; 
the heralds wire to proclaim him ‘ Little Ilaja; ” a separate palace was assigned 
him for a residence; and a inir young princess was given to him in marriage, 
Nando had already taken his scat upon the throne when Skkja Muni entered the 
hall, ami cried out:—“To know the LaW of the Wheel, and to enter the four 
paths,—these arc ihe greatest festival; Come down from your throne'and folhw 
me 1 ” Niiuda reluct a ally obeyed this imperious demand, and followed fe&kya 
Muni to tho Vihura in the neighbouring garden, and was at once shaved and com¬ 
pelled to take the vo ws. The poor young bride saw him go, and called out to him 
to return ; hut. he could not re,-1st the strong will of Ids mentor, who seems to have 
been imbued with the spirit of a St Duustan. JSanda subsequently pined for his 
bride, but is said to have been cured of his affection by one of those materialistic 
lessons, which emanate from tbe dark side of Buddhism. Bigandet, pp. 189, 1?7. 

The conversion of Baliuk, the sou of Shkya Muni, seems to have referred 
to some political intrigue. When' Shkya Muni first left his palace and became 
a religions mindksaut, he is said to have carried away with him four golden 
cups or vases. After the conversion of Kan da,' .Rahul a became luir-apparent. 
Accordingly Yssodlmi fi. the mother of Kuhula, sent the boy to Sukya Muni, and 
asked him to restore the four golden cups, as being a part of he inheritance, i. e, 
stale insignia,' and not person'll property. Piikjn Muni was evidently enraged at 
the demand, and replied that he would give him a better inheritance, and forth¬ 
with inducted him into the priesthood. Bigandet, p. 171. 

This allusion to golden cups seems to betray the Scythia origin of the S&kya 
Eajas. Herodotus tells us (iv. 8—10) that every Scythian curried a golden cup 
in;his belt; and it is a curious fact that to this day every Burmau of any preten¬ 
sions curries a golden cup with him os an eniblem of dignity'. The four golden 
cubs mentioned in the Burmese version of the legend arc dcsflribi d as golden 
mines in the Singhalese version. {See Hardy’s Manual of Buddhi. ui, p. 208.) 
Possibly they may have been the four golden gifts which Herodotus tells us we e 
ever carefully guarded by the Scythian kings, and approached every year with great 
sacrifices. Sea Herod, iv. 5, 7, 
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doctrine. Indeed, in the legend of Ids life there are 
but few traces of religious con troy ersy. On one 
occasion S&kya Muni remarked that the Brah¬ 
mans, who taught the worship of deified spirits or 
existences, were ignorant of the 'way by winch the 
soul might escape from existence. On another oc¬ 
casion the Tirthakaras remarked that they taught 
the way to Nirvana as well as S&kya Muni. But 
no discussion followed in either case. When, how¬ 
ever, the Tirthakaras saw that the stream of charity 
and almsgiving was being diverted from themselves, 
and that wealthy supporters were deserting them 
and running after the new religion, they became 
naturally exasperated. They sought to detract from 
the reputation of Sakya Mina by suborning women 
to bring false charges against him ; and although 
every accusation is said to have been refuted, the 
apostle of morality must have been exposed to con¬ 
siderable annoyance. 

S&kya Muni appears to have suffered more 
severely from dissensions within his own assembly. 
During one rainy season a large number of his monks 
proved refractory onsome question of discipline; and 
ho was driven to such extremity that at last he 
departed out of the assembly, and lived by himself 
in the jungle; Ultimately the disaffected monks 
were starved into submission. The wealthy lay 
converts refused to support them any longer ; and 
the rebels were thus compelled to sue for pardon, 
and make their peace with their old master. Later 
on a violent schism broke out which for a while 
seemed to divide his assembly into two hostile 
camps. But this incident belongs to the history of 
his declining years. 
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.Another source of annoyance arose from the ciuvt br 
female portion of the community. WomeH are 
generally warmer in their affections than the sterner 
sex, and consequently are more ready to take an 
active part in religious movements. Accordingly 
they showed themselves devoted followers of Sakya 
Muni; but this involved a strange anomaly. The 
religion of Sakya Muni was only intended for men ; 
and was directly antagonistic to Women. A cry was 
raised in the city of Rajagviha, that the new religion 
had deprived hundreds of women of their husbands. 

The mourning of the bereaved wives was compared 
to the lowing of cows; and it was declared in 
oriental imagery that the city of Rajagriiia, which 
was sun minded by five hills, had been converted into 
a cow pen. A similar mourning was said to have 
broken out in the cities of Kapila and Koli, where 
Raja Suduhodana had recently died, and a large 
number of princes and nobles had taken monastic 
voWs. 39 Silky a Muni, was sorely perplexed as to the 
best means of meeting the difliculry. The obvious 
course was to permit women to become nuns. But 

33 According to the legend of tU# life of ( >'6 him a, a war was on the point of 
breaking cmfc between the princes of Kapila ami those of Koli. There hud been 
originally a dispute about the wider of the river Kohiivt, but the breach bad been 
widenml by insult. The men of Kapila abused those of Koli as being sons of 
lepers; whilst the men of Koli retorted that those of Kapila were the sons of pigs* 
who had married their sisters. (See legend of the origin of Kapila and Koli, 
mte, p. 102.) War was just about to commence, when Sakya Muni hltstenedlo the 
spot, utjd brought the princes to their tenses by asking if the blood of Bnjas was 
to he spent on account of a little water. Sakya Muni is then said to have preached 
to both parties, and to have converted all the princes to bis faith, and admitted 
tiicm to the priesthood. 

This incident appears somewhat apocryphal. It would seem, however, that 
these little principalities of Kapila and Koli were at this period pressed from the 
south by the large kingdom of Bosnia, which in its turn was being preseed by the 
rising power of Magadha ; ami this fact, and other political disturbances follow, 
ing the death of Itaja Suddhodana, may possibly have led to a large number of 
you versions. 
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Sftkya Muni had strong objections to a measure 
Which might interfere with the discipline' of his 
Viliaras, or cause scandal to the order. At length 
he was compelled to yield. The ladies of Kapila 
and Koli were reluctantly permitted to become 
nuns; and Prajapati, the widow of the deceased 
Raja Suddhodaiui, was appointed to be their lady 
superior. 40 

During the declining years of the life of Sakya 
Muni, a great storm appears to have been gathering 
over central Hindustan. The two ruling powers a| 
this period were Kosala and Magadha; known to 
modern geography as Dude and Behar. These king¬ 
doms had been formerly engaged in intermittent 
wars for the possession of a border territory lying 
between the two, which was known as SiAvastf, and 
was situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
famous city of Benares/ 1 During the earlier part of 
the career of Sdkya Muni the dispute was settled by 
intermarriage; Yimbasara, Raja of Magadha, married 
the sister of Prasa-najit, Raja of Kosala, and 
obtained Srfvastf as dowry. Rut Raja Vimbasara 
was now growing old, and the court at Rajagriha 
was agitated by a fearful breach between the old 
Raja and his son Ajata-satru. 'The aged Raja was 
naturally jealous of his son and heir; whilst the 
young prince was eager to obtain possession of the 

40 A few solitary nuns are occasionally to be seen in Burma, and me to be 
known by their wlute gowns. But they are generally either misshapen or ex¬ 
tremely ugly; and it seems incredible that m the present day at tury rate tiny 
could ever cause the slightest scandal. 

11 General Cunningham identities Srhvastt with a locality far away on the 
north-east frontier of Omle (Ancient Geog. of India, toI. i/page 40? el soq). 
But Buddhist traditions distinctly refer to it as a border-territory between Kosala 
and Magadha situated in the neighbourhood of Bonarer. See Hardy’s Manual, 
page 285; bigaudet, page 252. 
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kingdom. The quarrel between the father and the chapxbk hi. 
son was also widened by religious antagonism. 

Vi mbasara had renounced the religion of the 
Brahmans, and become an early convert to that of 
Sdkya Muni. Accordingly Ajata-satru identified 
himself with the cause of the Bnihmans, who were 
naturally hostile to Baja Viinbasara, 

At this juncture a somewhat similar breach was Breach in n.e 
croated in the assembly of Sakya Muni. Dcva- sembiy - 
datta, a brother of Sakya Muni’s wife, had long 
been a monk; but lie leaned to the practices of 
the Brahmans, and formed the design of founding 
an independent assembly of his own. Accordingly, 
ay Vimbasara had been the leading patron of Sakya 
Muni, Devadatta ingratiated himself with Ajata- 
satru ; and by the aid of this prince he set up a 
ViMra of his own, where he was soon joined by 
numerous disciples. 

An unholy compact was now formed between 
Devadatta, the schismatic monk, arid Ajata-satru, 
the rebellious prince, which is only dimly indi- D,;w<5actB - 
eated in the legend, The prince is said to have been 
advised by the monk to compass the death of his 
father; and this horrible parricide was accomplished 
under circumstances of extreme ferocity. The old 
Baja was thrown into confinement, and starved to 
death. Ajata-satru then ascended the throne of 
Magadlia, but found himself exposed to enemies on 
.every side. The popular feeling was strongly 
aroused against him, not only on account of his 
parricide, but also because lie had espoused the 
cause of the recreant monk, Devadatta. In the first 
instance he had been induced by Devadatta to at¬ 
tempt the life of Sakya Muni; and had actually sent 
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{• a body of archers for that purpose; but, the archers 
refused to obey orders, which would have sta ined 
their hands with the blood of so holy a man. At 
last Ajata-satm appears to have been either terrified 
by his unpopularity, or suffering from the pangs of 
remorse; whilst at the same time he was probably 
sick of his advocacy of the cause of Devadatta 
against his religious master. According ly he sacri heed 
Devadatta, and made his peace with Sak) a Muni. 
According to the legend Devadatta was transfixed in 
hell on bars of red-hot iron ; but in all probability 
lie was literally crucified by order of Ajata-satru. 42 

Whilst tire kingdom was torn by internal com¬ 
motion, it was exposed, to the assault of its ancient 
enemy, the Itnju of Kosala. Prasa-najit, whose 
sister had been married to the murdered Vimbasai'a , 
was naturally aroused at the violent death of his 
brother-in-jaw; and at once seized possession of the 
disputed territory of Srdvastf. But the reconcilia¬ 
tion of Ajata-satm to S&kya Muni was followed by so 
strong a revulsion of feeling in his favour, that he 
soon drove 1 Vasa-no j i t o ut of Sra vast f. In deed fro m 
the day of reconciliation Ajata-satru commenced a 
career of victory, .which enabled, him to conquer all 
the neighbouring powers, and ultimately to annex 
the whole of Kosala and Vaisali to his bid do¬ 
minions. 43 

S&kya Muni might now perhaps have passed his 
declining years in pious tranquillity under the pro¬ 
tection of this powerful Baja* The religion which 

** Crucifixion was until very lately the Burmese punishment for heresy. It 
has now, it is hoped, been brought to a conclusion through the spirited remou- 
stvitnee of the British government, 

i;> Bigandct’s Idle of Gaudama, pages 262, 301 ; Hardy’s Manual, page 235. 
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he taught presented powerful attractions in an age cha pttsh-til 
p|political ufirest; and whilst the masses were con-| j ^fSL * 
soled by the hope of a happier life in a future exist¬ 
ence, many a ruined man was eager to hnry his 
hopes and joys in the welcome seclusion of the Vi- 
luira, and ponder over the means by which ho might 
sever every tie which bound him to tins transitory 
existence. Moreover, Stikya Muni seems to have 
enjoyed not only the respect and veneration of many 
of his disciples, but the most ardent attachment; 
and for many years a faithful monk, named Anancia, 
whose memory is still revered throughout the world 
of Buddhism, had devoted his whole life to personal 
attendance upon his aged master. But an impa¬ 
tience of his strict monastic discipline and despotic 
rule seems to have been springing up in the hearts 
of many of his priests, and he was too often disturb¬ 
ed by cavilling and dissension. Then again, 
although verging on bis eightieth year, and as elo¬ 
quent as ever in declaiming upon the miseries of 
existence, he seems to have been reluctant to 
leave the world. This no doubt arose from the 
natural reluctance of the old man to die; a reluct¬ 
ance which is common to all humanity, and which 
neither religion nor philosophy can entirely over¬ 
come, until the mind is convinced that the end is 
inevitable. Possibly, however, S&kya Muni foresaw 
the strife and trouble which would follow his depart¬ 
ure. His anxiety upon this point was indeed deeply 
touching. He said to his disciples:—•“ When I am 
gone, do not sa)' r that Buddha has departed from 
you ; for so long as you keep my law, so long you 
will have Buddha with you;’ 

At this period Sakya Muni lost two of his older 






HO 
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in. priests, whom lio had always regarded with peculiar 
favour, because they bad been originally ilrdhmaos, 
and had deserted their Brahmanlcal preceptor in 
order to embrace the three gems. One died peace¬ 
fully in his old age; but the other was brutally 
murdered by assassins, who are said to have been 
hired by the Tirtljakaras. The last event created 
much excitement amongst the disciples. They 
naturally asked what crime so good a priest had 
committed to justify such a horrible death. They 
were told in reply that in a former life he had taken 
his parents into the jungle, and left them to perish; 
and that his death in the present existence had been 
a fitting punishment for such an atrocious deed, 
Itaja Ajata-satru exacted a terrible revenge, by 
ordering both the murderers and their instigators 
to be buried in the earth up to the waist, and then 
burnt alive. Sakya Muni however bitterly felt the 
loss; and it is said that his last public act was to 
order stupas, or memorial mounds, to be raised over 
the relics of the two elders; the one at the entrance 
to the Vih&ra near Sr&vastjf, and the other at the 
entrance to the Viliara near Rajagrilia. 

it ^ difficult to say whether tin's commemoration 
n“ik^ nU,ou of of relics was introduced by Sakya Muni, or origin¬ 
ated in a later age. Either way it has form'd for 
centuries an important element in the religion of 
Buddha, and is thus invested with a deep signifi¬ 
cance. Man must worship: it is an instinct of 
humanity. It is a healthy aspiration of the soul to 
seek out some ideal of goodness, beauty, or power, 
whom it may propitiate or adore. This aspiration 
Sdkya Muni sought to stifle, by ignoring all deity. 
But he could noi root it out of ti e human heart; and 
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it accordingly found a. vent in reverence for bis own cHArtcant 
memory, and that of his more illustrious priests. * 

Thus bits o( bone, teeth, and other nameless relics 
are treasured up as memorials of Buddhist saints; 
an 1 countless images of Sakya Muni are to be found 
of every size throughout the world of Buddhism, 
from tiny figures carried in the hand, to colossal 
statues of enormous height. This may bo worship, 
but it is not idolatry. The images are not gods, but 
mere memorials of the great teacher and enlightener j 
and the reverence paid to them is but a development 
of that religion of the affections, without which 
devotion itself will soon harden into a cold and fossil 
creed. 44 

The narrative of the death of Sakya Muni, or, to » 

use the language of Buddhism, the circumstances M “ nL 
under which his soul entered Nirvana, are startling 

7 O 

from their extreme simplicity. He was journeying 
through the country of Kosala, when a pious wor¬ 
shipper put a roast sucking-pig into his alms-bowl; 
and the old apostle is said to have partaken so freely 
of the rich food, that it brought on an internal com¬ 
plaint which proved fatal. Ho was taken very ill on 
the road, and a couch was prepared for him under 
a tree. There he passed a night of severe suffering, 
but continued to exhort his disciples to the last, and 


41 According to the legend of tbe life of G6fama, fee is said to have himself 
originated this reverence for relics at an early [leriod of hia teaching, by giving 
eight of tbe hairs from Ida head to some merchants who had come from Burma. 
The merchants are said to have received those relics with becoming reverence, and 
to have built n pagoda over them, which is still famous throughout eastern Asia 
us tho great Shwc-dagon pagoda at Rangoon. But the sceptic might urge that 
apostles rarely give away relics of themselves, and certainly not at the com men ce'- 
ni'-at of their career; and if 06tan;n was so thoroughly shaved, us lie ought to 
have hten by the rules of his order, he would have found insuperable difficult U. in 
procuring the hairs. 
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cn.v pTBB in. frequently repeated the fundamental principle of Jus 
religion that all existences are transitory. At early 
dawn his soul sunk into the eternal rest of Kir van a. 
fKSTr? The death of Sakya Muni from eating too much 
IKi'IlFiSath. roast pork has a deep significance. It is generally 
accepted as a literal fact; for although it seems to 
detract from tho piety of the saint, the story is 
admitted by the Buddhists themselves. - It certainly 
appears strange that Sdkya Muni should have eaten 
flesh meat in direct opposition to his great com¬ 
mandment,—“ Thou slialfc not kill.” But still this 
point is capable of explanation. All Kshatriyas are 
flesh eaters by instinct; and in the present day the 
Buddhists urge that the commandment is not a 
Brahmanical caste law against eating flesh meat, but a 
Buddhist law against putting any animal to death.- 5 
Accordingly, whilst the pious Buddhist will not kill, 
he will readily eat the flesh of an animal that has 
been slaughtered by another, or killed by an acci¬ 
dent, or died a natural death. The disease also 
of which Sdkya Muni died is strangely suggest ive. 
At different periods of his life he was subject to 
internal complaints, and frequent mention is made 
of a doctor, named Jevaka, who cured bis previous 
attacks, probably by administering opium. It is 
therefore not impossible that Sdkya Muni derived 
his conception of iS irvdrni from the pleasurable repose 
produced by opium. In the present day, however, 
opium is treated as an intoxicating drug, and as such 
is forbidden to all Buddhists. 

The events which followed the death of Sdkya 


It will be seen hereafter that both the story and the explanation are the 
proW le invention of some flesh-loving monk, ami were apparently interpolated 
h r the sake of obtaining the highest authority for the indulgence. 
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Muni are apparently related with some exaggeration, chap ter in. 
The neighbouring princes are said to Imre hastened 
to the spot to mourn their loss, and assist at the monies nml tfis- 
obsequies of tho great teacher. The body lay in SS' 0 ' 10 * 
state for seven (lays, and was then burnt with all 
the pomp and iviagmlicence which attended the 
cremation of a Sakya B.nja. After the ceremony was 
over, the relics were carefully collected, but different 
princes are said to have asserted rival claims to 
possession. An appeal to the sword was on the eve 
of being made, when a Brahman, named Drona, 
settled the disputes by dividing the relics into eight 
shares, which were finally deposited in appropriate 
stupas in eight different cities/ 0 

The life of Gbtama .Buddha thus passes away unreal onw- 
into the world of legend. Indeed the entire marra- *»d. 
live is surrounded in the original by a halo of unreal 
glory an el mythical exaggeration, which are evi¬ 
dently the product of a later age of Buddhist menus- 
tlcism* These supernatural data have been in a 
great measure excluded from the foregoing bio¬ 
graphy. Indeed for the most part they are uiv 


o Without absolutely denying the credibility of nil the details mentioned in tho 
text, it is evident that some of them are open to question, especially the dispute 
about tlie reties, tuid their ultimate disposal. It is added in the legend of the 
life of G6tama, that about twenty years after his death, the famous Brahman 
Kasyapa felt some alarm as regards the safety of tho relics. lie accordingly collected 
them from the several princes, and deposited them in a Vihi/a of brass, which ho 
placed in a deep vault eighty cubits under-ground. At the same time he wrote out 
a prophecy, that after tho lapse of two centuries, the vault would be opened by n 
king named Asbkn: and he placed this prophecy in the ViUtra together with 
the relics. The relics and the prophecy were in duo course discovered by King 
Asoka after tho lapse of two hundred years. (Eigandet, page 34 etseq.) A sus¬ 
picion is thus excited that the prophecy, and perchance the relics also, are part of 
a pious fraud concocted in the lifetime of Asoka, or perhaps even Inter. Both 
Jtiona who distributed the relies, and Knsyapa who collected them and stowed 
them away, were Br&hman sages, whoso exist* nee is mythical. They arc often 
mentioned in both tho Rlabi Bhintta and Bkmkyana. 
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moaning fables, throwing no light whatever upon 
the real life of the apostle, and introduced solely for 
the purpose of amusing the imagination of wonder- 
loving orientals. It will, however, be necessary to 
indicate their general character, in order that 
nothing may he wanting in the formation oi a 
correct judgment of Buddhism and its founder. 

According to these myths Sakya, Muni was but 
one of a scries of Buddhas, who have appeared m 
this present universe, but are yet separated from 
each other by vast intervals of time. Again, this 
universe is but one of a series of universes, each 
having its own system of Buddhas ; the whole cover¬ 
ing a period which defies all calerdafcj^i, and may 
bo" best described as infinity. Then, Again, S&kya 
Muni, in bis individual capacity, passed through a 
great number of transmigrations prior to Ins becom¬ 
ing incarnate as the son of Maya. He worked himself 
up through every class of the vegetable and animal 
kingdom, and through every grade of humanity, 
performing every virtue in each existence in the 
grand aspiration of finally becoming’ a Buddha, 
ilis transmigrations are reckoned at five hundred and 
fifty in number; and mythical narratives of each 
transmigration are to be found in Buddhist literature. 
They are supposed to prove his surpassing benevo¬ 
lence. At a very early period lie is presumed to 
have reached such a pitch of piety that he might have 
escaped from the miseries of existence, and entered 
the eternal quiescence of Nirvana; but fit is termina¬ 
tion of existence would have frustrated all uis aspira¬ 
tions. His mighty aim, was to deliver, not merely 
himself, but the. whole mass of suffering humanity, 
from the vortex of endless transmigrations. With 
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tills object ho continued to endure all the pain of 
Buce 6 ssiv 3 lives in order that; he might attain to such 
a perfection of humanity as to become a Buddha, 
and teach and save an ignorant and miserable 
world. The life of Sakya Muni is thus the mere 
biography of his highest and last transmigration ; 
althougb^his spiritual existence is connected with all 
world’'* *' a ,.,'d ill time. 

Another class of myths represent S&kya Muni as 
a divine being rather than as a mortal teacher. He luivadea - 
was not a deity, and he claimed no relation to deity. 
Indeed in his teaching he ignored deity; yet in the 
myths he is elevated above deity, dhe gods aio 
said to have exalted in his approaching advent, in 
the hope of obtaining deliverance through, his teach¬ 
ing. His mother May A is invested with a lmlo of 
sacred legend. She is the embodiment ol all that 
is good, and beautiful. She is said to have been 
espoused to the Raja of Ivapila, hut otherwise she 
appears in all the purity of a virgin bride. She be¬ 
came incarnate in a drpam with a small white ele¬ 
phant. The gods guarded her and her infant from 
his conception to his birth. Thirty-two mxraculoug 
portends occurred on each occasion, of which the 
most significant were that an earthquake shook the 
universe, a bright light illuminated all the worlds, 
the blind saw, the deaf heard, the dumb spake, the 
lame walked, the crooked stood upright, and prison¬ 
ers were released from their bonds. 47 Mayii gave 

n The remaining -portentd arc puerile monkish invention*, The Ores of bell 
wove quenched, the cravings of {.'hosts were satisfied, all alarms ceased, all diseases 
M ere healed, all enmities were forgdiDn, hulls and buffaloes bellowed with joy, 
liorses mi-1 elephants joined in the chorus, lions reared, musical instruments played 
of thtjir own accord, gold and silver ornaments emitted plying sounds, lumps 

lishted themselves, winds were perfumed, fountain- of water suddenly appeared, 

* 10 
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chapter ni. birth to the infant without pain, and died seven 
days afterwards, and was born again as a daughter 
of the gods. Meantime an ancient sage, as well as 
many Brahmans, testified that the child would be¬ 
come a Buddha. Most of these miracles are renewed 
when S&kya Muni finally entered on his Buddha* 
hood. Subsequently Buddha himself is said to have 
performed miracles, but they are foreign altogether 
to his character and teaching. He is represented at 
times as sitting midway in the air, or as flying 
through it with the velocity of a sunbeam, or as 
appearing surrounded with a halo of glory. But 
these are such palpable fabrications of later miracle- 
mongers, that they are unworthy of consideration 
in dealing with ancient Buddhism, 48 

It may perhaps be questioned whether the 
legend of the early life of Go tain a Buddha is not to 
be regarded as an allegory rather than as a real 
biography. The main incident is common to all 
civilized humanity.- A young voluptuary is sur¬ 
rounded from his earliest ) 7 oars with every sensual 
gratification, but is at last brought face to face with 
the three woes which are inseparable from all 
animal being,— old age, disease, and death. Hence¬ 
forth he regards all around him through a gloomy 
medium. The pleasures of life are stripped of all 
their charms; and the glorious illusions of youth, 

every ties was covered with flowers, rocks weft covered with water-lilies dry 
wood blossomed, garlands fell from heaven, and other like miracles took place 
which become tedious by repetition. 

40 Some writers have remarked upon tho coincidence between some of the 
incidents in the life of G6tama, and those which are recorded in gospel history* 
(See Bp Bigamist's Life of G6tama, and \Dr EitcVs Lectures on Buddhism.) 
The author has no intention of entering upon a field of profitless speculation. 
The supernatural details in the life of G6tama appear to him to he the monastic 
inventions of n comparatively modem age, certainly not earlier than the fourth 
century of the Christian era. 
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health, and beauty fade away into the sad realities chapter hi, 
of pain, corruption; and the grave. 

So far this current of melancholy reflection lias rroimwoorigin 
found expression in almost every age. The delu- Buddhism ’ 
sions of the world, the unreality of pleasure, and the 
vanity of life, have been the theme of poets, preach¬ 
ers, and philosophers from time immemorial. Such 
a phase of religious thought, however, is simply the 
re-action which follows heartless dissipation; and 
Buddhism itself seems to have originated in a similar 
revulsion. From the dawn of antiquity the Gangetic 
valley appears to have been the area of that mate¬ 
rialistic religion which derives its inspiration from 
the mysteries of sex ; and Benares was undoubtedly 
an ancient centre of this form of religious thought. 

The Buddhist traditions of every land concur in 
regarding the old kingdom ofMagadha as the cradle 
of Buddhism, and in fixing the head-quarters of 
Gotama Buddha in the city of Benares. Buddhism 
would thus seem to have been the re-action from 
that sensual worship which was associated with the 
ideal of strength, beauty, and nudity. The myth 
ol the temptation of Gotama at the commencement 
of his apostolic career seems to confirm this view. 

According to this myth, which is only generally 
indicated in a previous page, 49 the tempter Mara 
sent his throe daughters, in different stages of love¬ 
liness, to seduce the apostle back to the world of 
passions; in other words, to win him back to the 
old idolatry, winch he had deliberately abandoned, 
and against which he was destined to prove the 
most determined enemy. 50 


** See ante, p«ge 119. 

30 Buddhist kgend of S&kya Maui bears also a remarkable resemblance to 
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chapter hi. But the allegory, it any, hides away fiom the 
narrative of the career of Buddha as a great teacher. 

_ * * , .t r TVfl mrvi 'in- 


iiuorimt« narrative m me ui --« — - 

ffiouswscher. j 1K l ee d from this point the life of S4k|a Mmu in¬ 
volves a strange enigma. His religion for the masses 
is intelligible to all; but life discipline Ibr the wise 
involves a conception which is inexplicable. It is 
easy to conceive'of a young prince, surfeited with 
pleasure, devoting himself to a career of a religious 
reformer. It is also easy to conceive the motives 
which induced the reformer to take the vows of 
celibacy and poverty, and to require his immediate 
disciples to follow his example. But it seems in¬ 
credible that such an enthusiastic ^ philanthropist 
should have formed the conception of Nirv&na , and 
should have positively yearned for a state of perfect 
abstraction from all existence, amounting not merely 
to an abnegation of self, but to actual annihilation. 
It also seems equally incredible that he should have 
propounded out of his individual consciousness such 
an artificial system of metaphysical religion, as that 
which is involved in the modern form of Buddhism, 
and enforced in the legend of his own life. Accord¬ 
ingly the suspicion arises that the conception of 
Nirvdna, and the metaphysical dogmas of Buddhism, 
may possibly be mere modem developments of the 
ancient morality which was taught by Silky a Muni, 
and that Buddhism was originally a pure and simple 
faith, which has been strangely perverted by the 
monastic teachers of a later age. 


the Pralnnanical legend of Krishna; although the two narratives ill ip irate two 
different currents of religious thought. Krishna, like Saliva iMa.d, tu ,ot.,i ns 
early life to amorous pursuits, hut lie pursued his career of sensuality to the unto 
his ’clays. Again, instead of tenanting a moral teacher, he was elevated to the 
rant of deity* HU history and worship will be brought under review hereafter, 
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Tiese questions will be further illustrated here¬ 
after, when the Greek accounts of ancient India 
have been brought under review, and it becomes 
necessary to deal with the history of Buddhist 
India. 31 Meantime it may be as well to inquire 
into the real, significance of the terms Nirvdna and 
Buddha, and to ascertain how far they were likely 
to be associated in the life and teaching of Gdtama. 
It is certain that the two conceptions indicate two 
important stages in his religious career. First, 
there is the selfish longing to lead a life of religious 
mendicancy for the sake of entering Nirvana. 
Secondly, there is the benevolent longing to become 
a Buddha in order to teach mankind how to attain 
Nirvana. 

There must always have been a strange conflict 
between these two forms of religious thought, and it 
is difficult to conceive how they could ever have 
intermingled in the same channel. The selfish 
longing to attain Nirv&na induced men to sever 
every tie of affection in order that they might lead 
a life of contemplation without duties, and con¬ 
sequently without cares. The measures taken by 
Gdtarna to attain Nirvdna were those, not of an 
apostle of benevolence, but of a cold-hearted volup¬ 
tuary. Ho may have been surfeited with pleasure. 
He may have acquired a distaste for existence. Ho 
may have been oppressed by a religious melancholy 
bordering on mania. But whatever may have been 
the cause, he evidently violated every duty of the 
affections in order to carry out the wild vagary 
which had taken possession of his soul. In other 

_Jt ,- ■. ■ -—---—— —— - 

ftl S qq infra, chap, y. 
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OHt APTER in . words, bo sacrificed the happiness of bis parents, his 
wife, and his infant son in order to lead a life of 
seeming independence as a wandering mendicant 
in the garb of religion. Ilia subsequent training 
under Bratimanieal auspices calls for no special 
remark. Like many enthusiasts, he had fondly 
imagined that religious instruction, observances, and 
contemplation would supply every spiritual need; 
and in due course lie discovered that Brahmanism 
with its metaphysical speculations was as unsub¬ 
stantial as chaff or wind. 

The benevolent longing to become a Bud; ha 
was an inspiration of a very different character. 
According to the monastic story, out of the strong 
love which Gdtama bore to all animated beings, lie 
desired to become Buddha, in order that he might 
deliver the human race from the miseries of suc¬ 
cessive transmigrations. But such a sentiment of 
universal benevolence is not only strained and arti¬ 
ficial, but directly opposed to the monastic discipline 
which was supposed to purify the soul by cleansing 
it of all affections and desires. Again, the longing 
to enter Nirvana was simply a selfish dream ; and 
the longing to become a Buddha must surely have 
been something more than a sentimental desire to 
communicate this selfish dream to the world at 
large. 

(tom™, *, The transformation of Gotama into Buddha 

•kindness. was preceded by a significant incident. A young 
woman had mistaken him for a god, and pie- 
sented him with an offering of thanksgiving in re¬ 
turn for having become a happy wife and mother.*’ 3 


w liigandet, page 71 et seq.; Hardy’s Manual, page 1G6. 
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This episode belongs entirely to the world of 
humanity. It touched the heart of G6tama. It 
awakened the dormant affections which really 
formed a part of his nature, but had been stiffed by 
sensual indulgences and metaphysical speculation. 
That a religious mendicant could be moved by 
such an incident to preach a cold and selfish creed, 
like that of N irvana, to the world at large, Is beyond 
all credibility. The plain truth appears to be that 
Gotama became Buddha in order to teach Dharma, 
or the religion of duty and loving-kindness, which 
would promote the happiness of the whole human 
race both in this life and the next. This, indeed, 
would have been true and universal benevolence; 
and the story of the grateful wife and mother would 
form lhe natural prelude to such religious teaching. 
The monastic biographer seems to have accepted 
the incident, but converted the benevolence which 
sought to make humanity happier into a benevo¬ 
lence which sought to annihilate humanity altO' 
gether. 63 

« The primitive religion of G&fama Buddha appears to have taught that 
every relation in life has its corresponding duty ; end that every fulfilment of 
duty is a merit, and every deviation from duty a demerit; and that according to 
the balance of such merits and demerits, so the individual soul would he rewarded 
or punished in a future life. To teach such a religion might properly he re¬ 
garded as true benevolence. When, however, monastioism sought to escape from 
aii transmigrations, ami consequently from all future states of reward or punish¬ 
ment, the benevolence was converted into the desire to convert mankind into 
monks. Sec infra, chap. v. 

Under this view the antagonism between Nirv&na ami Buddha becomes more 
palpable. Nirv&na involves the law of deliverance from existence; Buddha 
involves the duties of existence. Nirv&na involves the idea that men should 
separate themselves from parents, wives, children, and dependents, and devote 
their whole lives to celibacy, mendicancy, and abstract contemplation. Buddha 
involves the idea that every relation in life has its corresponding duty; that 
servants have duties to fulfil towards masters, and masters towards servants; that 
parents have duties to fulfd towards children, and children towards parents; thst 
kinsfolk and neighbours have duties to fulfil towards each other ; that the laity 
have duties to fulfil towards religious teachers such os priests and monks; and 
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ih roami? ion 
bctwmi priest 
und layman. 


There is thus a broad line of demarcation 
between the, abstracted monk who seeks to obtain 
.Nirvana by discipline, and the pious but worldly 
layman who seeks to obtain happiness by religion. 
This line is perpetually slurred over in ancient and 
modern Buddhism, and yet it finds general expres¬ 
sion throughout the Bud didst world. The monks 
scarcely appear to interfere with the religion ut the 
masses. They teach the boys in the monastery 
schools, but that is in accordance with their dis¬ 
cipline. Occasionally they appear to preach, but it 
is only to recite certain precepts and observances, 
or certain passages from the life of Buddha, in a 
kind of chorus. So too the laity have little to do 
with the monks, unless they themselves enter the 
monastery. They are ever ready with their alms 
of food and clothing, and ever ready to pay visits of 
respect and reverence, but this is only a part of their 
religion. Still on all occasions there is a genuine 
and kindly veneration displayed towards the monk, 
which is rarely exhibited by the people of India 
towards the arrogant and exclusive Brahman. 


that humanity itself has certain duties to fulfil towards the whole range of ani¬ 
mated beings. 







CHAPTER IV 
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GREEK AND ROMAN INDIA. 

The year B.a 327 marks an important era in chapter iv. 
tlie history of India. More than two centuries aro 
supposed to have elapsed since the death of Gotama 
Buddha. The great empire of Magadha was ap¬ 
parently falling into anarchy, but Brahmanism and 
Buddhism were still expounding their respective 
dogmas on the banks of the Ganges. At this junc¬ 
ture Alexander of Macedon was leading an army of pJ™j£"® rt 118 
Greeks down the Oabul river towards the ri ver Indus, 
which at that time formed the western frontier' ^ 

Of the Punjab. The circumstances under which the 
Greeks appeared in that remote quarter are amongst 
the most extraordinary in the history of the world. 

Alexander was only twenty-eight years of age, yet 
he had already scattered the armies of the great 
king in three victories which convulsed Asia; and 
had then ascended the throne of Darius as sovereign 
lord of Persia and her satraps. He was a hero, a 
demi-god, who had introduced a new power into 
Asia, which was a terror and a mystery. The Mace¬ 
donian phalanx was an embodiment of union and 
strength; a development of that political cohesion 
amongst Europeans, which Asiatics can never under- 
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ciiafi.es iv. stand, and against which they arc powerless to con¬ 
tend . 1 

Ostensibly, ns captain-general of Hellas, Alex¬ 
ander lmd avenged the wrongs inflicted upon Greece 
by Darius and Xerxes. .Personally, as Alexander 
of Maeedon, he had sought to realize that dream of 
universal dominion which had long taken possession 
of his soul. He was not a mere Tartar leader, eager 
only to plunder and destroy. Neither was he the 
leader of a new crusade for carrying Greek culture 
into Asia. He was a soldier statesman of the true 
Aryan or political type, who identified himself with 
the empire ho had conquered. When lie had seated 
himself upon the throne of Darius, he saw, what 
every Asiatic statesman has seen, from Gyrus to 
Nadir Shah, that Persia can never be strong unless 
she can maintain a paramount power over all the 
barbarous Scythic tribes to the north and eastward. 
Accordingly he invaded the north, crossed the west¬ 
ern Himalayas, and conquered Balkh : and then 
crossed the river Oxus and conquered Khiva and 
Bokhara as far as the Jaxartes. Then, having sub¬ 
dued every enemy in his rear, he approached the 
Punjab, with the view of realizing his ambitious 
dream in all its fulness. Ho believed India to be 
the extremity of the earth towards *the eastern 
ocean ; and he resolved to make it the eastern pro¬ 
vince of his Asiatic empire. 

But the power of the Macedonian phalanx was 
already on the wane. The Hellenic tie to which it 

1 The best authorities for the details of the expedition of Alexander are Arrian 
and Strabo. Where other authors have been consulted, they will bo specially 
cited. The object 1ms been tn indicate the general course of Alexander's invasion, 
and to oiaifc all unnecessary details which throw uo real light upon the history 
of ancient India. 
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owed all its strength was beginning to be weakened cha pter w. 
by orientalism. In identifying himself with a Per- 
sian sovereign, Alexander committed the fatal error of hiaitlW - 
endeavouring to recommend him soli to his Persian 
subjects by descending to a Persian level. lie ex¬ 
changed the Greek helmet for the Persian tiara, and 
became a Persian in his thoughts and ways. He 
had no passion for women like his father Philip; 
but he fell in love with Roxana, the beautiful damsel 
of Bactria, whom he actually made his wife . 2 Under 
these circumstances he began to imbibe the oriental 
vices of effeminacy, vindictiveness, and greediness 
of praise. He listened to the voice of flattery until 
be believed himself to bo something more than 
mortal. India had been conquered by Herakles 
and Dionysos ; 3 and liis parasites assured him that 
his exploits were already surpassing those of the 
gods. His passion for fame and glory amounted 
to a craving which nothing could satisfy short of 
worship and adoration. How far that passion was 
gratified during his lifetime, it is impossible to say; 
but to this day his oriental name of Sekunder is as 
widely renowned throughout Mussulman Asia, as 
that of Alexander of Maced on in the western world. 

The main plan of Alexander’s invasion may be 


sketched in a few words. The Cabul river flows 
due east past the cities of Cabul, Jellalabad, and 
Peshawur, and finally empties itself into the Indus 

3 Stories are told of the amours of Alexander, but they are mere rumours. Tbo 
real truth is sufficiently indicated in Athenrous, Book x. c. 45. Alexander was 


more devoted lo wine than to women. 

3 The legend of the conquest of India by Herakles nntl Dionysos has a re¬ 
ligious origin. It seems to have boon derived from two different cults, namely 
from the worship of the Sun as Vishnu or Hari; and from that of Siva or Maha- 
tkva ai an orgiastic deity. The idea of a military conquest by these deities is 
purely mythical See ante, page 88, and infra, chapter vii. 







GHAj'-nsiiiv: near the fort of Attock. Eastward of tire Indus is 


tho fertile territory of the Punjab, which is watered 
by seven tributaries, namely, the upper Indus, the 
Jhelinn, the Chen ah, the Eavee, the Beas, the Sut¬ 
lej, and tlie Saraswatl; all of which, excepting the 
Saraswatl, flow into the main stream of the Indus, 
which thence runs south through the country of 
Scinde into the Indian Ocean.'' The design of Alex¬ 
ander was to conquer all the region westward of the 
Indus, including the territory of Oabut; and then 
to cross tho Indus in the neighbourhood of Attock, 
and march through the Punjab in a south-easterly 
direction, crossing all the tributary rivers on his 
way ; and finally to pass down the valley of the 
Ganges and Jumna, via Delhi and Agra, and con¬ 
quer the great Gangetic empire of Magadha or Patali- 
putra between tho ancient cities of Praydga and 
Gour. 

Nectary oon. This plan involved the conquest of several petty 

quests* p 1 m m 1 t 1 J 

kingdoms in succession. Before Crossing the Indus 
there was amongst others a queen of the Assacani, 
who reigned in a city named Massaga, which was 
apparently situated in Oabul territory, Again, after 
crossing the Indus, there were at least three king¬ 
doms in the Punjab to be subdued one after the 
other, namely ;—that of Taxiles between the Indus 
and the Jhelum; that of Porus the elder between 
the Jhelum and the Chenab; and that of Porus the 
younger between the Chenab and the Ravee. Porus 
the elder was said to have been the most powerful 

4 Five only of these rivers were personally known to Alexander, namely, the 
Indus, the J lie him or Ilydaspes, the Chenab or Accsines, the Itavce or Hydrno- 
tis, and tho Boas or Ilyphasis. Alexander does not appear to have advanced 
eastward to tho Sutlej. (Compare Burnes’s Bokhara, vol. i. chap. 1.) In tomer 
times the Saras watt flowed into tho Indus, hut it now loses itself in the sand. 
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sovereign of them all ; hut lie was placed between chapter iv 
two fires, for both Tuxiles on one side, and his 
nephew Porus the younger on his eastern frontier, 
were his enemies. There were also other kings both, 
on the north and on the south, who were apparently 
either at war with Porus the elder, or else in friendly 
alliance. It would thus seem, from the eminence 
assigned to Porus the elder, that his authority was 
not limited to the extent of his kingdom; and that 
he was at least the nominal suzerain or lord-para¬ 
mount of the Punjab, if not of Cabul ; whilst the so- 
called hostile sovereigns were originally nothing 
more than refractory vassal kings . 6 

Hero it should be remarked that Asiatic empires political system 

1T , . 4 1 of ancient India* 

are generally speaking mere congeries of provinces, 
satrapies, or vassal kingdoms, severally ruled by 
local governors or kings, who are each expected 
to pay a yearly tribute to the suzerain, and to con¬ 
tribute a military contingent in the event of an im¬ 
perial war. Such a political system is naturally 
exposed to dismemberment from internal revolt, to 
sudden revolutions from court factions, and to 
foreign invasion in moments of weakness or false 
security. It can only be maintained by the sword, 
supported as far as may be by an aristocratic priest¬ 
hood; and hedged round with the pomp, prestige, 

5 This supremacy of Porus is further confirmed by Hindu tradition. The 
existence of ar ancient Kshatriya empire in the Punjab, under what is known 
ns the Lunar dynasty of Rajas, or children of the Moon, is frequently referred to 
in Sanskrit literature. It was known as the empire of Puru, Bharutft, and the 
Fimdavus; and the Sanskrit, name of Pum seems still to bo preserved in the 
Creek Partis, Perishta, the Mussulman historian, states that Poms or P’lioor 
conquered the whole of Hindustan, in eluding Bengal, us far as the ocean, anrj 
Hi ■ t he refused to pay tribute to the king of Persia. Perishta addsThe 
Brahinanital and other historians are agreed that P’hoor marched his army to 
the frontier of India in order to oppose the invasion of Alexander. Introductory 
chapter on the Hindus, vol. i. Briggs' translation. 
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chapter it and supposed divine right of royalty. In spite, how- 
ever, of revolution and practical dismemberment, 
such is the conservative character of Asiatic ideas, 
and the force of routine and traditional authority, 
that the nominal supremacy of a suzerain will often 
be retained long after the political ties have been 
virtually destroyed. Such apparently w&s the state 
of Cabul and the Punjab at the time of the invasion 
of Alexander j although, as will be seen hereafter, 
he deemed it politic to treat the refractory vassal 
kings as independent sovereigns/’ 

The military operations of Alexander were not 
those of an ordinary invader. His oriental expe¬ 
riences had already rendered him suspicious of 
intrigues, but had not entirely destroyed the native 
generosity of his character. In like manner his 
oriental indulgences had perverted his moral sense, 
but had not vitiated his military and political cul¬ 
ture. He came flushed with the glory of Iris Asiatic 
conquests,'profoundly believing in Iris own high des¬ 
tiny, proud of himself and his irresistible phalanx, 
but, like a true soldier, neglecting no measure of pre¬ 
caution that would guard against any probable or 
possible disaster. He feared no enemy in front, but 
his knowledge of Asiatics taught him that danger 
might always be apprehended in his rear; that no 
must make every footing sure before advancing 
another step; in other words, that lie must obtain 
by policy or force the full submission of every enemy 


Strategy of 
Alexander, 


W, 


* The state of India under the Mogul empire during the eighteenth century 
was much in the same condition ; and Oliva and Hastings followed the policy of 
Alexander in treating Subtthdars and Nawabs of provinces as independent *ove- 
reigns. Bat each is the power of a mere name, that gen <r aliens after the Mogul 
emperor had been stripped of every *tned of authority, h a shadow oi a throne 
became the rallying point of the mutineers in 18o7> 
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The first measure of Alexander was a wise stroke 
of policy; On reaching the Cabal river he sent U7 l “ s * 
messengers in advance to tlie neighbouring princes 
to announce Ids arrival, and call upon them to 
attend Ids camp and tender their submission. Pro¬ 
bably he thus acted in the capacity of sovereign lord 
of Persia, to whom the whole region had been tribu¬ 
tary in a previous generation ; 7 but the measure in¬ 
vested him with the character of a protector to all 
who were hostile to Porus. The result was that 
many of the princes of the country hastened to Ids 
camp. Amongst these was Taxiles, who brought 
presents for Alexander of extreme richness and 
rarity. The submission of Taxiles was very gratify¬ 
ing to Alexander. The kingdom of Taxiles inter¬ 
vened between the river Indus and the kingdom of 
Porus, which commenced at the Jhelum; and thus 
formed an admirable basis for military operations 
against Porus. Accordingly Alexander sent a 
detachment northward to occupy the city and king¬ 
dom of Peukelaotis, with the view of making pre¬ 
parations for ferrying the army across the Indus . 8 



7 Hcr.xi »tus, iiL 9-i, 9<>, t02. 
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ottaptwi iv. Whilst preparations were in progress at Peufcd* 
labtis, Alexander was engaged in reducing the tribes 
eastward of the Indus, These people were, dwelling 
\n the tern tor v, winch is now called. Cabul, and 
Wwriiiteidia- occupied by the Afghans. They are described as 
in cabui. ]j 0 { n g. raove war-like than any of the other Indians. 
When defeated in the plains they retired to their 
walled towns, arid when their towns were taken by 
assault they fled to the mountains. Sometimes they 
were so alarmed at the reports of Alexanders 
prowess that they burnt down their towns, and 
escaped to the mountains, before he came up. At 
last after some desperate fighting they lost courage, 
and dispersed to their more distant strongholds. 0 ;- 
Tito most formidable enemy was a queen of a tribe' 
called the Assouan I. Her name was Cleophes, and 
she reigned in a city named Massaga. She had 
engaged seven thousand brave mercenaries from the 
Interior of India, who marched out'into the plain 
and offered the Macedonians battle. Alexander drevy 
them some distance from the city by pretending to 
retreat, and then turned round and attacked them 
with his phalanx. The Macedonians gained a com- 
plete victory, but could not prevent the fugitives 
from escaping to the city. Massaga was. then be¬ 
sieged, and made an obstinate resistance. At last 
the mercenaries were disheartened by the death of 
their commander and their own losses in killed and 
wounded, and sent a herald to Alexander, and 


Reduction of 
the Assaeani. 
Capture at 
Aornm. 


iiflgctom from Astcs to Sattgaans. The incident, however* is verv -imply nar¬ 
rated by Arrian. AsteB attempted a revolt, and bis city was rripUirud after a 
thirty days' siege, and ho himsoH ’was slain. Tim luugdotfi was then given to S an¬ 
gitis by Alexander. Aniau, Expod. iv* 23/ 

Arrian, Expe*i iv% 25, 26> 
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offered to enter his service. The offer was accepted, chapter iv . 
The mercenaries .left the city, and drew up on a 
little hill near the Macedonian camp. Alexander, 
however, discovered that they intended to desert 
that very night, rather than fight their own country- 
nioil; and he aecordingly surrounded the 1 1 i 11 and 
cut them all off. He then captured the cit}-, and 
finally received the submission of queen Cleophes, 
and re-instated her in the possession of her kingdom 10 
The campaign westward of the Indus was brought 
to a close by the capture of a famous natural fortress 
known as Aornos, which Was deemed impregnable, 
ani had been a place of refuge for a large number 
of defeated warriors. Alexander took it after a pro¬ 
longed struggle. It has been identified with the 
Maiiabun mountain. 11 

When Alexander had fully established his 
authority in Cabal he crossed the Indus into the JSffie^lSe 
Punjab. Here he halted some time at the city oP aemy ' 
Taxila, and then marched to the river Jlielum, and 
found that For us the elder was encamped on the 
opposite bank with a large force of cavalry and 
infantry, together with chariots and elephants. The 
decisive battle which followed on the Jlielum is one 
of the most remarkable actions in ancient story. 
Alexander had to cross the river, not only in the 
face of his enemy, but whilst exposed to the wind 
and rain of the south-west monsoon. The passage 


10 Quintus Curtins relates (viii. 10) that this queen obtained the restoration of 
her kingdom hy the sacrifice of her honour. Justin (xii. 11} repeats the story. 
Quintus Curtins was no doubt- a romancer, but still the incident is not in itself 
opposed to the law of wav as regards women, wlikh prevailed amongst the ancient 
Kshatriyas. See ante, p. 23. 

11 Arrian, Exped. iv. 25—30. General Cunningham prefers identifying 
Aornos with a ruined fortress named Rfuai-gat.—Ancient Gcog. of India, p. 5S. 
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chapter rw jjbhld only be effected by surprise. At length one 
dark and stormv night lie succeeded in reaching k 
small island in the river with part of bis infantry 
and a select body of cavalry; and then, amidst, a 
tempest of rain and thunder, lie and his troops wailed 
through the remainder of the stream breast high, and 
reached the opposite bank. The lightning pro¬ 
bably revealed the men and horses plunging through 
the river; for the Indian scouts at once rushed off 
to carry the news to Poms. The Indian king was 
evidently taken by surprise, but hurriedly despatched 
his son with a force of cavalry and chariots to oppose, 
the invaders. A sharp engagement ensued, but the 
Indian chariots could not be drawn through the wet 
clay, and were nearly all captured. Alexander lost 
his horse Bukephalus in the action, but the son of 
Porus was amongst the slain. 13 

When Porus heard of this disaster, he at once 
moved against Alexander with the greater part of 
his army. lie took up a position on a firm and 
sandy plain. In front was a line of two hundred 
elephants, each about a hundred feet from.his neigh¬ 
bour. This line of elephants was supported from 
behind by masses of infantry; whilst the two flanks 
of the army were formed of chariots and cavalry. 
Alexander was strongest in cavalry. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of attacking the enemy’s centre, ho assailed 
the two flanks, and drove in the Indian horse upon 
the elephants. Porus endeavoured to oppose his 
elephants to the Macedonian cavalry, but the un¬ 
wieldy animals could not keep pace with the rapid 
movements of the horse; and at length were wounded 


Unreal nf Porus 
tile elder.- 


lJ Arrian, Exped. v, 1—>16, 
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mid frig]ifcried, and rushed madly about trampling cm rT sfc vv. 
down the Indian infantry. Borns fought with a 
valour vvliieh excited the admiration of Alexander, 
but was at last wounded and compelled to fly. 
Ultimately he was induced to tender his submission, 
but in the true spirit of a Rajpoot lie demanded to 
be treated as a king. Alexander responded with bis 
usual generosity, and the two princes who had 
recently met as deadly foes now regarded each 
other as firm friends. 13 

The victory over Porus established the ascend- 
aney of Alexander in the Punjab. It was probably of oruMaSSaS 

a r i ■ / 1 i * on the 

more consequence to the great Macedonian than ins ju-aum. 
flatterers would acknowledge. A defeat; would have 
been destruction ; for Porus would have undoubtedly 
followed up his success by the conquest of Taxiles ; 
and Alexander would have been left single-handed 
to cut Ins way through the war-like mountaineers of 
Cabal, who had already given him considerable 
trouble. The victory, however, not only decided 
the question between himself and Porus, but enabled 
him to open up a new communication with Persia, 
via the river Indus and the Indian Ocean. He sent 
out woodmen to cut timber for ship-building in the 
northern forests, and to float it down the Jhelum j 
and. lie founded two cities, Bukephalia and Nikaea, one 
on each side of the Jheluni; ostensibly in memory 
of his horse Bukephalus, and in commemoration of 
his victory, but in reality as suitable spots for the 
construction of a flotilla on the Indus. The forma¬ 
tion of a fleet was indeed in accordance with that 
soldierly instinct which led Alexander to take on all 


13 Arrian, Expod. v. 15—20, 
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occasions every precaution that would ensure the 
safety of liis army. But still in dealing with Ms 
motives, a large allowance must always be made for 
his boundless imagination. He had seen crocodiles in 
the river Indus, and at first fancied that this river 
was the same as the Nile; and even arrived at the 
conclusion that by descending the Indus he might 
find himself in Egypt and the Mediterranean. 
Further information convinced him of his error, but 
awakened a new idea. He was assured that the 
ocean intervened between India and Egypt; and it 
had ever been the object of his ambition to penetrate 
to that mysterious ocean, which Homer had sup¬ 
posed to surround the world. It was partly to 
realize this dream that he purposed conquering the 
lower Ganges as far as this ocean ; and failing that, 
ho hoped to reach the same distant sea by the 
Jhelum and Indus rivers. 

Whilst the fleet was being constructed, Alex¬ 
ander continued his march to the Cl enab, and 
crossed that ri ver into the dominions of Porus the 
younger. This prince, like Taxiles, had been pre¬ 
pared to support the Macedonian invader out of 
hostility to Porus the elder ; but having heard that 
liis uncle had been re-instated in his kingdom and 
reconciled to Alexander, he was seized with such a 
panic of fear that he hastily abandoned Ids throne 
and went into exile. Alexander accordingly made 
over his kingdom to the elder Porus, and nothing 
afterwards is heard of the nephew. 11 

Alexander next crossed the Ravee, when he was 
called back by tidings of importance. The Kathsei, 


'* Arrian, Expefl. r. 21. 
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an important tribe between the Chenah and the chap teriv. 
Ilavee, had broken out in rebellion; and ay Alex¬ 
ander never permitted an enemy in his rear, lie 
hastened back and reduced them to obedience by 
the capture of their capital at San gal a.' 3 But mean¬ 
time the Macedonians had grown weary of their 
campaign in India. Their spirits had been broken, 
not so much by the toils of war, as by the wind and SOUtll-WfivVi 

• , . " T , monsoon. 

rain of the south-west monsoon j and by this time 
their love of ease and sensual gratification had 
blunted that passion for glory and dominion which 
had formerly' animated the phalanx. Accordingly 
they utterly refused to advance to the Ganges, and 
clamoured loudly to be conducted back to Greece. 
Alexander remonstrated with them in vain. He 
urged that the river Ganges was not far off; that it 
fell into the eastern ocean which communicated with 
the Caspian ; and that if they proceeded they would 
obtain immortal renown by their conquests and dis¬ 
coveries. But the Macedonians sullenly resisted 
every attempt to lead them beyond the Sutlej ; and 
Alexander, making a virtue of necessity, at last 
consulted the oracles and found that they were un¬ 
favourable to an onward movement. The expedition 
of Alexander now loses its interest,. He returned 
with his army to the Jhelum, and embarked on 
board the fleet with a portion of his troops, whilst 
the remainder of his army marched along either 
bank. In this manner ho proceeded almost duo 
south through the Punjab and Scinde towards the 
mouth of the Indus; engaging in hostilities against 


ls The Knthai had formed a confederation with the Oxydrakte and Afitlli, who 
appear to have occupied the territory in the neighbourhood of Mult&n. After the 
fall of Sangola these two tribes tendered their submission to Alex&ndet. 
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certain tribes who offered resistance, or who re¬ 
volted after making duo submission. In some eases 
the insurgents were encouraged by the Br&hmans; 
but Alexander wreaked his vengeance by slaughter¬ 
ing every Brahman that came in his way. At 
last lie reached the Indian Ocean, and beheld for 
the first time the phenomena of the’tides ; and then 
landed ids army and marched through. Befooehistan 
towards Susa, whilst Noarchos conducted the fleet to 
the Persian Gulf, and finally joined him in the 
same city. 10 

The Greeks who accompanied Alexander into 
the Punjab were careful and acute observers. They 
accurately described the face of the country, the 
numerous towns and villages, the abundant harvests, 
the variety of fruits and vegetables, the cotton 
shrubs said to produce wool, the sugar-canes said to 
yield honey, the pillared shades of the banyan trees, 
the alligators, the elephants, the monkeys, the large 
serpents, the small cobras, the scorpions, the lizards, 
the ants, and all the numerous strange sights which 
meet the eye of every Indian traveller. But they 
failed to penetrate into the inner life of the people. 
They saw only the surface, and not very much of 
that, for they were campaigners in a strange land, 
harassed throughout by wind and rain ; and not¬ 
withstanding the enthusiasm of their leader, it is 
evident that they were utterly weary of the depress¬ 
ing moisture and sweltering heat of the land of 
Dionysos and Heraldes. Some sights attracted their 

w Arrian, v. 22, et srq. The military operations carried on by Alexander 
during his voyage down this Indus arc related nt considerable length by Arrian, 
but throw no further light upon the history of India Some interesting details 
respecting the identification of localities will be found iu General Curtiunghum’s 
Ancient Geography of India. 
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curiosity, but they disclosed little of the thoughts c hatt er- n- 
and aspirations of the general population. One 
important fact may bo elicited, that in the Punjab, 
or at any rate in the countries travelled by Alex¬ 
ander, there was as yet no appearance of caste dis-^Kf^ 
tmotions. This is proved by the absence of all lui, ^ b ‘ 
allusions to caste in the history of Alexander's ex¬ 
pedition. It is moreover confirmed by the absence 
of all similar allusions in the older and more aufchem 
tic hymns of the Rig-Veda. Had the institution 
existed, it could scarcely have failed to have attracted 
the attention of the Greeks; especially as they were 
eagerly searching for all resemblances between 
Egypt and India, and would naturally have been 
struck by such a remarkable similarity in the caste 
systems of the respective countries. 

The absence of such distinctions in the Punjab 
may be further inferred from the description of the 
marriage customs, as furnished by the Greeks who 
accompanied Alexander. According to the strict 
law, which, as will presently be seen, already pre¬ 
vailed amongst the people of Hindustan, no member 
of any caste, or hereditary trade or profession, could 
marry out of his own class, 15. Yet the marriage cus¬ 
toms of the Punjab involved ideas altogether foreign 
to this law, although not foreign to the difference of 
tribes. Thus in some tribes virgins were offered as 
marriage prizes in boxing, wrestling, running, and 
archery; and the winners chose their own brides, 
but married them without portions. 18 In other tribes 
a wife was to be bought lor a pair of kirle, 19 but a 

17 Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. 49. 

is XcmcboA in Strabo, IiiiUu, sect. 60. Arrian, India, c. xvii. Tins custom 
may be referred to tlio aiuieut Swayanivava. See ante, p. 24. 

19 This was the *ld .marriage uatotn, which prevailed amongst the Vcdie 
Eishia. See ante, p. 23. 
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o hat ter iv. man might many as many women, as fi6 could main¬ 
tain, But u custom prevailed in the city of Taxila 
which plainly indicates that caste, in the modern 
Brahmanical sense of the word, was unknown. 
Whenever parents were so poor that they could not 
procure husbands for their daughters, they exposed 
the damsels at a marriageable age for public sale in. 
the bazaar or market-place. A crowd of men was 
collected by the blowing of shell trumpets and beat¬ 
ing of drums. The nocks and shoulders of the 
young women were then uncovered; and when a 
young man was pleased with a damsel, he married 
her upon such terms as might be agreed upon. 80 

Two important classes or tribes, however, are 
described by the Greeks who accompanied Alex¬ 
ander, who were evidently regarded as superior 
races; and each class had its own characteristics, 
which may have subsequently hardened them into 
castes. These were the wise men, or Br&hmans, 
who were also called sophists and philosophers,; 
and the Kathaei, who may have been the ancient 
Kshatriyas. 

The Brdhmans or philosophers followed a variety 


Two tribes de¬ 
scribed by the 
Greek*. 


The ErAhmana, 


ot pursuits. Some were engaged in public affairs, 
and attended the Raja as counsellors. Others prac¬ 
tised religious austerities by remaining in one posi- 


30 Ariatohnlns in Strabo, India, sect. 54, 62. The disposal of roiml« ns by public 
sale pm an old Babylonian custom. It, is described by Herodotus, who considered 
it to he the wisest marriage custom with which he was acquainted. The maidens 
were put up to public auction. The handsome ones were sold oft' first, and would 
fetch high prices from the rich Babylonians. The plainer maidens were helped 
off by dowries which were provided but of the proceeds. Thus when a Immbotuo 
maiden was put up, the rich strove who would give the highest price. Wh-n a 
plain damsel was put up, the poor strove who would take her with the smallest 


dowry. Thus the handsome girls helped the plainer ones to husbands. Ilerodo 
t-iM, i. 196. 
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tion for days, and exposing' themselves to the blazing 
sun. Others imparted religious instruction to their 
respective disciples. Cithers pursued the study of 
nature; theoretically perhaps by the contemplative 
process already indicated, but practically they dis¬ 
played their knowledge by prognostications respect¬ 
ing rain, drought, and diseases. hen not other¬ 
wise occupied they repaired to the bazaar oi niaiket- 
place. They were held in great honour as public 
advisers; and were permitted to take what they 
pleased from the shops, such as honey, sesann.no, 
figs, and grapes. They went about in a state >i 
nudity, but every house was open to them, even to 
the women’s" apartments; and wherever they went 
they shared in the conversation, and partook of what 
food was present. Two of them came to the table 
of Alexander, and took their meal standing ; a cir¬ 
cumstance which would alone seem to prove Ine 
absence of caste ideas amongst the Punjab Brdh- 
rnans. When they haf finished they retired to a 
neighbouring spot, and commenced their religious 
austerities exposed to the sun and rain. these 
Punjab Bnihmans are said to have regarded disease 
us a disgrace, and it is added that those who tcaicd 
its approach burnt themselves alive/ 1 

Alexander was nimselt much interested m the Alexander 
Brahmans at Taxila. Neither he nor his Mace¬ 
donian followers were religious inquirers in the 
modern sense of the word. The worship of (lie 
gods was still maintained in (jtcoco at festivals and 
sacrifices, and there still existed a stiong popular 


31 Tim was not the ease with all the BUihmans; hut these Grech accounts will 
he brought under more detailed review hereafter. Strabo, India, soot. 61, 65. 
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oiiaptep iv. belief in oracles ; but the fervid Interest and deep 
religious awe with which Herodotus hud gazed on 
the deities and mysteries of Egypt, were neither felt 
nor expressed by the men whose intellects had been 
trained in the political struggles which had long' 
distracted Hellas. To them the gods of India were 
merely Dionysos and Herald es, the popular gods of 
their own country; 22 and the religious worship of 
the people was apparently regarded with a conde¬ 
scending curiosity which bordered on contempt. 
.But from the first the BWLhmans had attracted t he 
attention of Alexander. He had been struck by 

J 

their fortitude and resolution in voluntarily subject¬ 
ing themselves to severe austerities and penances; 
and he was curious to know something of the dog¬ 
mas which led to such results. Accordingly lie sent 
for them to come to him, but wfis told that if ho 
wanted to hear their discourse he must com© to 
them. So he sent Onesikritos to converse with 
them. 23 

The interview which ensued must have been a 
strange one, but only those perhaps who are familiar 
with India can realize it in all its significance. A 
green jungle between two and three miles from the 
city, A group of fifteen naked Brain nans; some 
standing on one leg, and holding a log of wood 
above their heads with both hands; others lying 
or sitting on the bare stones. All exposed to the 
pitiless glare of an Indian sun, which alone would 
account for much of their religious mania. A 


Interview be¬ 
tween Gnesikri 
im mid the 
Brahmans* 


- Mention is also made of Zeus the rainy, who of course was the India of the 
Ri^Veda; and the Hind6s are, also said to have worshiped ihe Cannes, Strabo, 
India* sect* (59* 

13 Strabo, India* sect* 63 efc seq. 








to 1 ;oUV what words would pass,between the stranger 
and the holy men. 2 * 

Onesikritos appears to have been rather too Ar«^cgf 
anxious to propitiate. Moreover the natural arro- 
gance of Kalanos, the Brdlunan whom he addressed, 
was stimulated by such conciliatory language, and 
possibly by the presence of air admiring auditory. 

The Greek commenced by saying that the great king 
Alexander, who was himself a deity, hud heard of 
the wisdom of Kahinos, and desired to be informed 
of the nature of his teaching. Kalanos was lying '■ 
naked on the stones, and replied in the language of 
oriental insolence Your clothing is contrary to 
nature and offensive to deity : By such pride and 
luxury, want and misery have been brought upon 
mankind: In former days grain was as abundant as 
the dust, and milk and honey, wine and oil, flowed 
as freely as water : But the deity grew angry at the 
luxury of the human race, and withdrew the abund¬ 
ance ; and if such luxury continues, famine and 
drought will follow: If therefore you would learn 
wisdom, yotl must return to a state of nature, and 
iie down upon these stones. 1 ’ 23 

The polite Greek must have been Boraewbat SSS£Sfi oC 
startled by tins extraordinary demand from a naked 
philosopher. Fortunately a BiAhman, named Man- 
dafcis, interposed, and rebuked Kalanos for bis 


insolence to a foreigner 


“ For my part,” said 


n Stral'O, India, sect. 63 et 


3B Strabo, India, sect. 64. 
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ci TAFT flw it. Mandanis, (t I cannot but admire Alexander, who 
is seeking’ after wisdom although in possession of 
an empire: If all kings were like him, the whole 
world might be compelled to virtue: Know, 0 
Greek! {lie only true philosophy is that which 
renders the soul indifferent both to pleasure and 
pain : Tell me, is this truth known in your coun¬ 
try Onesikritos replied that Pythagoras had 
taught a similar doctrine, and had commanded his 
disciples to eat nothing which had life; and that 
he himself had heard similar discourses from Sole- 
rates and Diogenes. “ So far they are right,” said 
Mandamus : “ but they are wrong in being slaves to 
custom, and in not returning to a state of'nature.” 28 

But notwithstanding the better behaviour of 
Mandanis, neither promises nor threats could induce 
him to come to Alexander. He derided that king’s 
pretensions to deity; lie wanted nothing,and he feared 
no one. “When I die,” he said, “my soul will 
escape from the trammels of the body, and enter 
into a better and purer state of existence.” Kalanos, 
on the other hand, was a type of the common 13i fill- 
man. From one extreme he ran to the other. Ho 
attended on Alexander, became a slave to his table, 
accompanied him when lie left India, and rehearsed 
Ins praises after the fashion of the old Kshatriva 
bards. Ultimately he was attacked with disease, and 
deliberately committed suicide on a funeral pile. 37 
or r fho Katluei were perhaps Kshatriyas or Raj - 


Contrast bo* 
i the two 
Br&buiatv*. 


2C Strabo, India, sect. 64. 

11 The incidents recorded in the text respecting the Brhhmans are based on the 
authority of Onesikritos himself. Strabo, India, sect. 63—66. The suicide of 
Kalnuos b; burning himself alive, will be brought, under review hereafter. 








pools. 23 At any rate their customs were of a Rajpoot c hapter? . 


character. 2 * They had a Spartan admiration of 
strength and beauty. They chose the handsomest 
man to be their king; and altllough it is difficult to 
accept this statement as a well-ascertained fact, yet 
Porus is said to have been more than six feet big ji 
and of excellent proportions. They subjected every 
child to a public examination when it was two 
months old; in order that the presiding magistrate 
might decide whether it was handsome enough to 
live, or whether death was to be its doom. To this 
day the crime of infanticide is almost universal infanticide, 
amongst the Rajpoots, but it is confined entirely to 
females. The Rajpoots confess that their daughters 
are murdered to avoid the difficulty of procuring 
suitable husbands, and to escape the inordinate 
expense of marriage ceremonies; and it is im¬ 
possible to say how far the existing custom has been 
borrowed from the ancient usage. Marriages / 
amongst the Kathsei were guided by the mutual 
choice of the bride and bridegroom; mother words, 
they were a form of the ancient Sway am vara ; 30 but 
according to the Rajpoot custom, known as Satf, the sati. 


living wife was burnt alive with the deceased hus- 



sa In modern vernaculars the Kshatriyas ftrc called Kattris. The Kathsci, 
however, have been identified with the Chatties of Ivattugwar in Guzcrat. 


S£l Strabo, India, sect. 30. 

3° See ante, p. '24. 

According to the Greek authorities (Strabo, India, sect. 30) the Satf vr; s in¬ 
stituted to check a practice of the women to poison their husbands for the sake of 
a younger lover. This statement does not harmonize with the assertion that the 
marriages were based upon mutual affection. SaU might have proved a cheek to 
poison in days when girls were compelled to accept old men as their husbands; 
but nothing was to be feared from loving wives. The latter, however, obeyed the 
ordinance, frond being imbued with atj unquestioning faith that they would thereby 
join their husbands in ft beaven of felicity. 








.'Mutiny of tha 
liRfllti'u mer¬ 
cenaries* 


Death of A>x- 
niuhfl 1 , ua 323: 
po itieal au- 
urghy, 
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Alexander had invaded the Punjab during the 
rainy season of B.c. 327, and reached the Indian 
Ocean about the middle of b.c. 326. Meantime 
Philip remained at Taxila as his lieutenant or deputy, 
and commanded a garrison of mercenaries and a 
body-guard of Macedonians-" 2 "When Alexander was 
marching through Beloochlstan on his way to Susa, 
the news reached him that Philip had been mur¬ 
dered by the mercenaries, but that nearly all the 
murderers had been slain by tbo Macedonian body¬ 
guards. Alexander immediately despatched letters 
directing the Macedonian Eudemos to carry on the 
government in conjunction with Taxiles, until he 
could appoint another deputy ; and this provisional 
arrangement seems to have been continued until the 
death of Alexander in b.c. 32$.®* 

The political anarchy which followed this cata¬ 
strophe can scarcely be realized. Alexander was not 
thirty-three, and the conquests which ho had already 
completed were sufficient to fire the imagination of 
every true soldier throughout all time. Yet his 
busv intellect, had continued to form new scheme,i 
of empire and glory. He would circumnavigate 
Africa and explore the Caspian. He would conquer 
Arabia, Italy, and Carthage. lie would create a 
universal dominion which should be bounded only 
by the ocean, and Babylon should be its capital. 
But these ambitious dreams had vanished in a 
moment. A drinking bout had been followed by a 
mortal fever, and the would-be demigod was lifeless 
clay. The ghastly tidings must have caused uni¬ 
versal consternation. The vast empire of Alexander 



32 Arrian, Exped. v. 8. 


33 Arrian, vi. 27. 
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was held together by do political tie whatever be- chaiu'er Jv 
yomd the mere terror of his name. The appointment 
of a successor was thus of urgent and paramount 
importance ; but there was literally no one to suc¬ 
ceed, excepting a bastard half-brother who was 
hopelessly imbecile, and an unborn babe by an 
Asiatic wife, who might by chance prove to be a 
son. Ultimately the idiot and the infant were 
placed upon the throne as puppets ; and the gener¬ 
als of the deceased Alexander hastened to the pro¬ 
vinces to prepare for wars against each other which 
were to deluge the world with blood. 31 

Meantime India was forgotten. Eudemos took 
advantage of the death of Alexander to murder J“koftoa.’ 
Purus; but was ultimately driven out of the Pun¬ 
jab with all his Macedonians by ail adventurer who 
was known to the Greeks as Saudrokottos, and to 
the Hindus as Chandragupta. 33 This individual is 
said to have delivered India from a foreign yoke 
only to substitute his own. The notices of Ins life, 
however, are of considerable interest, as he is the 
one Indian Baja who is known at once n> Greek 
history, Hindu tradition, the Buddhist chronicles, 
and the Sanskrit drama. 

According to classical writers, Saudrokottos was 
at the city of Taxila when Alexander was there at 
the commencement of his Punjab campaign. He 
was an exiled prince from the great kingdom on the 

»« Alexander had two Asiatic wives, Roxana and Stratira. Roxana was the 
daughter of a itaktmn chief on the uppef Oxus, who had attracted his admiva- 
!h,rC and whom he had accordingly man ted. StraUra was a daughter of Darius, 
mid was treacherously murdered by the jealous Roxana after the death of Alex¬ 
ander. Roxana and her semi- Asiatic son were not likely to be held in much es¬ 
teem by Greek generals ; it is nnt therefore surprising that both were treated pa 
puppets and ultimately murdered. 

s# Diodorus Siculus, six. 1 , Justin, tv. 4. 
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lower Gauges, said to be about eleven day s’ journey 
from the Punjab. 38 He was bitterly hostile to the 
reigning- sovereign, named Aggranpucs, and de¬ 
nounced him as a weak king of mean extraction, 
■who permitted Ills dominions to be overrun by ban¬ 
ditti. 37 Sandrokottos stated that Alexander could 
easily conquer the kingdom on the Ganges; but at 
the same time the Indian exile had so exasperated 
the great Macedonian by his impertinence, that he 
only saved his life by a speedy retreat from the 
Punjab. This impertinence probably consisted in 
ex aguerated notions of his own importance, and a 
pertinacious assertion of his own claims to the 
throne of Aggratnmes, which would be irritating 
to a conqueror who respected no claim but that 
of the sword. After Alexander left the Punjab, 
Sandrokottos experienced a strange nm of good for¬ 
tune. By tbe aid of banditti lie captured the city 
of Patali-putra, and obtained the throne ; and then 
drove the Greeks out of India, and established his 
empire over the whole of Hindustan and the Punjab. 33 

Thirteen years after the death of Alexander, the 
political convulsions which had shaken the civilized 
world to its centre began slowly to subside. 1 he 
vast empire was dismembered into four great pro¬ 
vinces ; and although the whole area was the theatre 


36 Tt was called the kingdom of the Gangmithc and Prasii, and probably corro 
eponded to Magnolia and Kosala, the modem Cellar and Dude. 'Che name ot 
Prasii seems to linger in that of Prasa-najit, king of Kosala. See mrie, p. 11.8. 

37 The father of Aggro names is said to have been a barber, who i.ud mi am our 
with tlie queen, and murdered her husband, and then placed his own son Aggrnm- 
mes on the throne (Quintius Curtins, ix. 2). The scandal is unworthy of 
credit. It is simply the oriental form of abuse, which is directed not against the 
individual, hut. against his mother and other female, relatives. The story of the 
murder will he explained further on. See Appendix I. Buddhist Chronicles. 

3S Justin, xv, 4. Plutarch. Life of Alexander. 
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of frequent wars, yet the provinces were beginning to ciup tbvc tv. 
harden into independent kingdoms. The region 
between the Euphrates and the Indus fell to the lot pin 1 of Seleuko® 

a ,S ikator. 

of Seleukos Nikator, who dated his reign from the 
year b.c. 312, which is the era of the dynasty of the 
Seknikid&v Seleukos Nikator had accompanied 
Alexander in his expedition into the Punjab; and 
he appears to have been ambitious to carry out the 
designs of his great cominauder. Like him he corn 
qnered Bactria; and then he turned towards the 
south and east, and appeared on the bank of the 
Indus. But he found himself confronted by a far 
superior enemy to the one whom Alexander had 
encountered. There was no longer a dismembered 
empire to be subdued in detail. Sandrokottos had 
already consolidated his imperial authority over 
the Punjab and Hindustan; and was apparently; 
enabled to concentrate such an overwhelming* force 
on his north-west frontier that Seleukos deemed it 
expedient to cultivate life friendship, rather than 
assail him as an enemy. A treaty was accordingly 
concluded between the Greek sovereign and the 
Hindu Raja. Sandrokottos supplied his Greek 
neighbour with a force of five hundred elephants. 

In return Seleukos ceded the mountain territory 
westward of the Indus; and also gave one of his 
own daughters to be the bride of his Indian ally. 

This alliance was strengthened by the residence of 
a Greek ambassador named Megasthenes at the court 
of Sandrokottos; and it will hereafter appear that 
the most authentic information respecting the con¬ 
dition and civilization of the Gan ge tic valley at this 
period is supplied by Megasthenes. 39 


:i * Strabo, India, secife, 86, 53, 67; Ariana, sect. 9. 
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Marririgfl of the. 
Hnum ftajubto n 
Gretik princess. 


II iTU iii civilisa¬ 
tion ilesoribed 
Ijy M ,’gtis- 
tnemos: authen¬ 
ticity of hid evi- 
donce. 


Tiie marriage of a Hindu Raja to a Greek 
princess is an unexpected event in the history of 
India. In the Punjab it would perhaps have been 
less remarkable, because of the general absence of 
caste ideas. But in the Gangetic valley caste insti¬ 
tutions had been maintained from time immemorial; 
and Megasthenes, who resided for a considerable 
period at Patali-pntra, bears direct testimony to the 
fact that in the kingdom of Sandrokottos no one was 
allowed to marry out of his caste or hereditary pro¬ 
fession. 40 There is reason, however, to believe that 
Sandrokotfcos was a convert to Buddhism, and 
consequently not unwilling to prove to his Hindii 
subjects that lie had thrown off the trammels of 
caste. But- under any circumstances such a marriage 
must have created a profound impression amongst a 
people so conservative as the Hindus. It will be 
seen hereafter that traces of this marriage between 
Sandrokottos and a Greek princess lingered for 
many centuries in both Brahiiianical and Buddhist 
tradition ; and the event ultimately gave rise to a 
controversy, which must have caused considerable 
agitation in the old Hindu world, as to whether the 
son of a Raja by a Sudrd queen could rightly in¬ 
herit the throne. 

The pictures of old Hindu civilization which are 
presented by Megasthenes possess a value which 
has scarcely been sufficiently appreciated. They are * 
drawn from real life, and generally from what the 
ambassador himself saw ; and. though they are con -, 
lined to the surface of society, they are of the 


authorities respecting Sandrokottos are reprinted in Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, rol. 
ii. Preface to the Mudjrfi Rkkshasa. 

4 * Megaphones in StrAbd, ltidki, sect. 19 , 
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highest importance as the authentic observations of chapter 
a Greek political officer, elaborately drawn up at a 
period when such literary labour probably formed 
his chief amusement and occupation amidst the 
dreary monotony of an Asiatic court with its miser¬ 
able intrigues and tedious ceremonial . 41 Above all, 
Megasthenes, like Herodotus, was evidently anxious 
to furnish correct information. Those of his state¬ 
ments which were based upon mere hearsay evi¬ 
dence, may sometimes prove to bo fabulous ; but tor 
this the Greek ambassador cannot be held entirely 
responsible. Asiatics will exaggerate. Their im¬ 
agination is boundless, and only equalled by their 
ignorance and credulity. No doubt they told 
stories, with the utmost gravity and child-like faith, 
of ants as big as foxes digging for gold, of men 
strong enough to pull up trees, of people with ears 
hanging down to their feet, and of other strange 
monstrosities . 42 Megastliencs believed these stories, 


it XU* i-raition of the Greels ambassadors or residents at I’ufcaH-putru, seems to 
have strongly resembled that of the political agents of the British government at 
the court of Mandalay, the capital of the kingdom of upper Burma. The author 
was especially struck with this analogy during a visit to the political agent at 
Mandalay in 1870. 

Strobo is unduly severs upon Megastliencs, and denounces him as a fabulist 
(hitrodL sect. 9). Yet it is easy for any one conversant with India to point out 
the origin of many of the so'Called fables. The ants are not as big as foxes, hut 
they an- very extraordinary excavators. The stories of men pulling up trees, and 
n.iiK* them as clubs, are common enough in the Mali a Bharcitn, especially in the 
legends of the exploits of Bhiraa. Mon do not have ears hanging down to their 
feet, but both men and women will occasionally elongate their ears after a very 
extrabrdihary fashion by thrusting articles through the lobe. Other storiesbme 
been discredited, which'are based upon actual fact. Megas their* describes ser- 

pmts with membranous wings like hats, whoso moisture will putrefy the skin; 
but these are nothing more than the common liouse lizards, and certainly their 
moisture will cause acute inflammation. Again, Megastliencs describes a river 
named Silas, in the Himalayas, on which nothing will float; and hero lie has 
* been obviously misled by sonic legend of Kailasa, the mountain heaven of Siva 

or Mahadeva. _ 

If there was one story more than another v inch excited the wrath of Strabo, 
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chapter tv and naturally repeated tliem ; and it may be added 
that similar stories were related by Sir John Man- 
devillo, and implicitly believed by our forefathers. 
But when Megasthenes tells us of what he saw, his 
statements may bo accepted as authentic and reli¬ 
able; although they are susceptible of further ex¬ 
planation by the light of the larger experience which 
is available in the present day. 

Of 1 Megasthenes himself' little is known beyond 
the fact that he was a Greek ambassador, and ap¬ 
parently the first of ins countrymen who had readied 
A™tcr,y}it,a the banks of the Ganges, and entered the great and 
Si 1,cmotlem remote city of Patali-putra. He must have noted . 

though he does not say so, the quaint shipping in the 
river, which no doubt kept up a communication 
through the greater part of the empire, from the 
neighbourhood of the Punjab to the Bay of Bengal, 
lie certainly observed with a military eye the great 
wooden wall or palisade which surrounded the city; 
and lie mentions that it was pierced with holes 
through which the archers could discharge their 
arrows against a besieging force. Outside this wall 
was a ditch which ran round the city, and probably 
communicated with the river; and which served 
both as a means of defence and a common sewer. 
He was impressed with the immense size of the city. 
Patali-putra was a vast metropolis in the shape of a 
parallelogram, extending ten miles along the hank 
of the river, and two miles into the interior. There 

it was that of a people whose ears hung down to their feet. Yet the story is stilt 
current in Hindustan. Baboo Johurree Dass says :—“An old woman onco told 
me that her husband, a sepoy in the British army, had seen a people who slept on 
one ear and covered themselves with the other.” (Domestic Manners and Cus¬ 
toms of the Hindus. Benares, I860.) The story may bo referred to the Hima¬ 
layas. fitch, who travelled in India about 1585, says that a people in JEfooiuu 
had ears a span lonj. 
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the exiled Greek gazed upon the dreamy oriental chapter 
life which still meets the eye in a Hindu or Burmese 
capital. The stately elephants, with richly orna¬ 
mented howdahs moving slowly but majestically 
along ; chariots and horsemen followed by numerous 
retinues ; crowded bazaars, with their endless variety 
of shops, and industrious artisans of every class; the 
soldiers with their bows and arrows, their swords, 
bucklers, and javelins; the shameless Yogis and 
arrogant Brahmans. Megasthenes also describes 
a festival procession such as may still be occasion- 
ally seen in eastern cities. An array of elephants 
with furniture and trappings of gold and silver ; 
numerous chariots drawn by four horses, or by 
several pairs of oxen; large bodies of attendants, 
handsomely attired, bearing huge vessels or goblets 
of gold and silver, as well as tables, state chairs, 
drinking cups, and bowls of Indian copper, richly 
set with emeralds, beryls, Indian carbuncles, and 
other precious stones; whilst the whole procession 
was invested with a sensational character from being 
associated with wild beasts, such as hump-backed 
oxen, panthers, tame lions, and a multitude of birds 
of variegated plumage and fine song . 43 

Megasthenes furnishes a picture of the royal jin* 

o I j an& fceuaua* 

palace at Patali-putra, which seems to have been 
more of a Tartar than an Aryan type. It was a 
splendid building occupied only by the Raja and his 
women; for even the body guard was stationed 

43 Mcgasthenes in Strabo's India, sects. 36, 69. Compare also the prepara¬ 
tions for the installation of Rfuna as Yuvaraja. History, vol. ii., Rfitn&yaua, 
chap. 8. 

A similar procession was to be seen at Rangoon in 1871, when the famous 
Shwe-Bagon pagoda was crowned with the gold Htee, or royal umbrella, except¬ 
ing that on the latter occasion there wore no ,vitd beasts. 
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cru pT.KR iv. outside tlie gate. The palace women are said to 
have been purchased of their parents; but this state¬ 
ment probably refers only to those who filled the 
place of attendants or slaves. As regards the queens 
Mogasthenes maintains a strict reserve ; and th us no¬ 
thing whatever is known of the married life of the 
Greek princess. As regards the Raja, it is said that 
he lived in such perpetual fear of treachery, that he 
never slept during the day, and frequently changed 
his bed at night, as a precaution against surprise : 14 
It was unlawful for the Raja to get drunk; and ac¬ 
cording to a story which was told to the Greek 
ambassador, any woman who murdered a Raja 
Whilst the latter was in a state of intoxication was 
rewarded by being made the queen of his successor, 1 '’ 
The story, however, is open to question, No doubt 
it originated in the fact that a woman has occasion¬ 
ally murdered an Asiatic sovereign, on the under¬ 
standing that she should become the wife of the 
heir to the throne. Such a promise, however, is 
generally broken by the new monarch, who can 
rarely bring himself to make the murderess his 
queen. 

The Raja was not always secluded in lus palace. 
He left it whenever lie took the command of the 
army, or sat in his court as judge, or offered sacri¬ 
fice to the gods, or went on a hunting expedition. 

« The present king of tipper Burma, or Ava, who evidently belongs to the Indo- 
Chinese t ype, although he claims a Kshatriya origin, leads a life of seclusion very 
similar to that of Suudrobottos. lie changes his bed-room every night as a safe- 
guard against atidden treachery, 

» Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. 55. The laws of Burma are also ex¬ 
tremely severe against intoxication; indeed drunkenness is one of the five great 
crimes in the Buddhist code of morality. Iu 184.5 the reigning sovereign was a 
drunkard, and had become a terror alike to bis queens and ministers; at last he 
was suddenly seized in a state of intoxication, and placed in a state oi confinement; 
and he i» said to have been ultimately smothered in the recesses of the palace. 


Duties mwl 
amusements of 
the Jbtnja. 
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Sandrokottos seems to liave been an able general, on 
and iio doubt; spent much, of his time with his army. 
Megastlienes describes Ills camp, which consisted of 
four hundred thousand men, and was yet maintained 
in good order and discipline. No useless or disor¬ 
derly multitudes were tolerated. Thett was so rare 
amongst the troops, that the value of the articles 
stolen on any single day never exceeded two hun¬ 
dred drachmas. When the Raja sat as judge, he 
remained in the court the whole day, and allowed 
nothing to interrupt him. As regards his religious 
worship no further details are furnished ; the refer¬ 
ence, however, to his going out to sacrifice to the 
gods, proves that at this period, at any rate, the 
state religion was Brahman icah whatever might 
have been the individual belief of Sandrokottos, 
The royal hunting expeditions are described at con¬ 
siderable length. The Raja went out with a crowd 
of women, who in their turn were surrounded on all 
sides by a number of spearmen ; whilst drums and 
gongs were beaten in front, probably to warn oil 
all intruders. The road was guarded with ropes, 
and every stranger who passed within the ropes, 
whether man or woman, was put to death. So long 
as the Raja hunted with ip the enclosures, lie dis¬ 
charged his arrows from a high seat, whilst two or 
three armed women stood near him. When, how¬ 
ever, lie hunted in the open plain he discharged his 
arrows from an elephant, whilst his women accom¬ 
panied him in chariots, or on horses and elephants. 
On these occasions all the women were provided 
with arms, as though they were going on a military 


ex 


ion. 


46 


« Strabo, India, sect. 55, In the JIm&6 drama of SakuntaKi, Kaja Duijky 
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quet. 


chapter iv. Of the inner life of the palace nothing more is 
recorded. One statement, however, has been pre¬ 
served which seems to indicate that the ambassador 
was familiar with one phase of old Hindu life. He 
says that it was the custom at banquets to place a 
table, like a side-board, before each individual. A 
golden dish full of boiled rice was then placed on 
each table; after which different sorts of meat dressed 
in the Indian style were served up to the several 
guests . 47 In the present day a Hindu host will en¬ 
tertain his European guests in accordance with their 
own customs; but there is no reason to doubt that 
in the third century before Christ, Indian curries 
were served up much after the fashion described by 
Megasthenes. 

The civilization which prevailed in the great 


Difference of 
civilization in 


Gauge tie empire of Sandrokottos was essentially dif¬ 
ferent from that of the Punjab kingdom under 
Porus. The people were strictly divided into castes 
and hereditary professions. Again, the army was 
not composed of contributions from feudatory 
princes, but was a vast standing camp, maintained 
solely at the charge of the king. The government 
was not administered by feudal or vassal chieftains, 
under a Suzerain or lord paramount; but by a net¬ 
work of officials which spread over the entire 
empire. The Baja, as already seen, was an irre¬ 
sponsible and all-powerful despot, bearing a closer 
resemblance to a Tartar monarch, like Chenghiz or 
Tim our, than to a Rajpoot suzerain like Porus. 


aiitn ia represented as being 1 attended in the chase by Yavana women, "with hows 
in their hands, and wearing garlands of wild flowers. Professor Monier Wil¬ 
liam’s translation, Act II. Scene 1. 

47 Megasthenes in Athenseus, Book I V. c. 39. 
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But before entering more minutely into those marks chatteb. iy. 
of difference, it will be necessary to indicate the 
social structure and political administration of the 
great Gangetic empire. 

The mass of the population, and the main sup-' Hl ' > 
port of the state, consisted of the husbandmen or 
cultivators, who answered to the modern Ryots. 

These cultivators wero servants of the Raja. In 
other words, the Raja was not merely the sovereign 
of Ins dominions, but the actual proprietor of the 
land in the European sense of the word; and the 
Ryots cultivated this land as labourers, and received 
a share of the produce as wages. Thus a large pro¬ 
portion of the produce of the empire was stored up 
every year in the royal granaries, and partly sold to 
the trading and manufacturing classes, and partly 
devoted to the maintenance of the army and civil 
administration.^ Meantime the Ryots were appar¬ 
ently happy and contented. u They are,” says 
Megasthenes, u a most mild and gentle people. 

They never resort to the cities either to transact 
business, or to take a part in public tumults. They 
are exempted from all military service, and pursue 
their labours free from all alarm. Indeed it often 
happens that at the same time, and in the same part 
of the country, the army is engaged in fighting 
the enemy, whilst the husbandmen are sowing and 
ploughing in the utmost security .” 10 

The second important class, which also contri¬ 
buted to the support of the state, was composed of 
the traders and artisans. All the members of this artisans. 


«« This process of storing up the grain must have chocked famine. 

Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. 10, He states that the Ryot's share 
was only ono-fouith, fills must & mistake. 
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chapter iv. class carried on their several avocations under a 
system of official surveillance: as a tax was levied 

^ - a. stated., service .ms required 
. fr om every artisan; This was not in - accordance 
with the European idea that tradesmen and me¬ 
chanics should contribute to the support of the state 
in return for the protection they received : but 
originated in the Asiatic idea, that they should pay 
their lord and master, either in money or service, 
for the privilege of pursuing their several a vocations 
within his -dominions. The manufacturers of arms 
and builders of ships came under a different cate¬ 
gory. They were employed solely by the Raja, 
and worked for no one else; and they were paid 
for their services both in money and produce. The 
arms thus manufactured were stored up in the royal 
magazines; and were supplied to the soldiers by 
the commander-in chief as occasion required, and 
returned to the magazines when the expedition was 
over. The ships that were constructed by the royal 
skip-builders were in like manner placed in the 
charge of the ; dnnral of the royal navy, who hired 
them out to any merchant who might require ship¬ 
ping for the purposes of traffic . 50 

The third class consisted of the soldiers, who 
formed a standing army supported by the king. 
When not engaged on active service, they are said 
to have spent their time ill idleness and drinking. 
But they were always ready to start on an. expedi¬ 
tion ; for they had only to attend in person, and 
were furnished with all that was required through- 


* Megnstbenea in Straho, India, sect. 46. The present Burmese government 
is of a somewhat similar character. The king has uu occasions sought to be the 
only trader and mamif ;ctruer in his domic i ms. 
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out the campaign. Horses and elephants were chatt er iv. 
returned to tlio'royal stables after every expedition. 

Every elephant, carried four men on his back ; the 
driver and three archers. Every chariot carried 
three men ; the driver, and two fighting men. These 
chariots were only drawn by horses on the field of 
battle. On the march they were drawn by oxen, 
whilst the horses were led by a halter, so that their 
spirit might not be damped, or their legs chafed 
and inflamed, before going into action. jl 

The fourth class was composed of the so-called i>w»«- 
philosophers, some of whom were gymno-sophistse, 
or “naked philosophers.*' Upder this general head 
of philosophers are evidently included both Br&h- 
mans and Buddhist monks; and the notices which 
have been recorded by Megasthencs, although some¬ 
what confused, are worthy of particular considera¬ 
tion. “ The philosophers ” says Mogasthenes, “ afeTbecn^As. 
the smallest in number of all tlie castes, bui. they 
are the highest in rank. They are sometimes 
engaged by private persons to perform sacrifices 
and other public rites. But they are also employed 
by the Raja in a public capacity, to collect any use¬ 
ful information which may tend to the improvement 
of the earth, or of the animals who live upon the 
earth, or conduce to the advantage of the state. At 
the beginning of every new year they attend the 
king at the gate, and form what is called the 
Great Assembly; and those who have made any 
discoveries, and committed them to wilting, me 
expected on such occasions to decline them pn.blu.ly. 

Those whose observations are found to be correct 


- Megasthencs in Strabo, India, sects. .47, 52. 
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ohafibr xy. are exempted for life from all contributions or tri ¬ 
bute. But those whose observations are found to 
be incorrect, are prohibited, after the third attempt, 
from publishing any further information.” 5 ® 

The foregoing account of the Great Assembly 
throws a further light upon the new forms of religious 
1 bought, which were slowly fermenting on the banks 
of the Ganges. It was a transition period between 
the age of animal sacrifice and the age of bene volence 
and humanity. The Raja still offered sacrifice, and 
indulged in the'pleasures of the chase; and no doubt 
continued to eat flesh meat, dressed in the fashion 
which Megasthenes has described. But he was 
already being brought under the influence of the 
reforming spirit of the age. He utilized the philoso¬ 
pher's, or learned class, by engaging them in the 
work of experiment and observation, with the view 
of ascertaining what would improve the productions 
of the earth, and especially the condition of animals, 
for whom all believers in tire metempsychosis had a 
tender regard. At the same time tire philosophers 
were also to ascertain what would tend to the ad¬ 
vantage of the government. Such were the matters 
which were publicly declared and discussed in the 
f presence of the Raja, at the Great Assembly which 
k w as held at the commencement of every ne w year. 
phiioSbli-? 0 The philosophers were divided by Megasthenes 
unit Germanes into two distinct communities, the Brahmans and 
(BranuiM,. ^ Germanes for Snimans), which will be found 

hereafter to correspond to the Brahman sages and 
the Buddhist monks. But he seems to intimate that 
both classes were alike employed upon the public 




jVlegasthenr:3 in Strabo, India, sect. 39, 
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duty of developing the resources of the country, and chapt er iv 
improving the condition of animals. Indeed it may 
jje inferred from Ins observations that neither Brtih- 
mans nor Sramans were at this period devoted so 
entirely to religious study and contemplation as the 
later literature of both communities would seem to 
i m i >ly. S trail gel y enough he preferred tli e B r ah mans 
to the Sr am ans; but upon this point it will be better 
to submit his views in full. 

“ The Brahmans,” says Megasthenes, £< are held 
in higher repute than the Germ ones, because they 
are better agreed as to their opinions. From their 
earliest infancy they pass under the charge of a suc¬ 
cession of guardians and preceptors suitable to their 
advancing years. They dwell in a grove in the 
front of the city, within an enclosure of moderate 
size. There they live on frugal fare, abstain from 
all animal food, and. lead lives of celibacy. They 
spend their time in grave discourse, and are ready 
to converse with all who listen with respect j but 
should any one interrupt, the discourse by speaking, 
coughing, or any other noise, he is at once expelled 
from their society on the ground that he cannot 
maintain sufficient self-control. After the expiration 
of thirty-seven years, a Br&hman is permitted to 
return to secular life, to wear fine robes and gold 
rings, and to marry as many wives as he pleases. 53 
But such Bnihmans do not teach their philosophy to 
their wives, lest the women should become depraved, 
and divulge things which ought to be concealed. 5 ' 

The Brahmans chiefly discourse respecting 




aa This is certainly opposed to the division of the life of a Brhhmtui into four 
ages, ns laid down by Mann. See ante, p. 86. 

64 Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. d9. 
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cir.m’KR iv. death. They behove that death to them is on;, y a h rth 
J " n ^° a rea ^ an( ^ happy life. They discipline themseJ ves 
to prepare for death. They teach that ideas of 
happiness or misery are only illusions of the imagin¬ 
ation, inasmuch as the same circumstances will 
affect the same individual sometimes with joy and at 
other times with sorrow. 65 

“In some of their speculations regarding 
physical phenomena, the Brahmans display a 
childish simplicity. At the same time they hold 
several of the same doctrines which are current 
among the Greeks. They teach that the world is 
generated and destructible, and of a spherical figure; 
Doctrine of the and that the god who made it, and governs it, also 
Bupi*i.meepmfc. p Cin;a( ] GS p 10 w 1k>Io of it. They believe that the 

earth is situated in the centre of the universe, and 
that water was the chief element in its formation. 
They have peculiar ideas of the soul, and the prim 
eiple of generation. They also invent fables, after 
the manner of Plato, respecting the immortality of 
the soul and the punishment in Hades. 68 

££ These philosophers, do not maintain the dogma 
of self-destruction . On the contrary, they consider 
that those who commit this act are fool-hardy. 
Those who are severe by nature will wound them¬ 
selves, or cast themselves down precipices. Those 
who are impatient of pain drown themselves. Those 
who are of ardent tempers throw themselves into the 
fire. Kalanos belonged to this last class ; he had 
no control over himself, and was a slave to the table 
of Alexander.” 67 


Question of 
aeJf-ttGstruC' 
tioru 


65 McgaM-bencs in Strabo, Indio, sect* 59* * Ibid, 

vjr Megaethenes in Strabo, India,, 68. Tim temurbs of Mogastlujues vatli 
reference to the suicide of Kaltmos are very obscure* He evidently failed ip 
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Tlio remarks of Megasthenes respecting the 
Brdhmails are valuable as the impartial description StS^JpEf * 1 ” 
furnished by a competent eye-witness. Ho con- ' ,un "' 
sidered that they occupied a higher position than 
the other philosophers, apparently because they were 
comparatively free from those sectarian and schism¬ 
atic disputes which were agitating the Buck!lust 
communities. The Greek ambassador admired the 
Erahmanical philosophy, which was in accordance 
with the systems taught in the schools of Pythagoras 
and Sokrates; but he was sufficiently imbued with 
the free-thinking spirit of the age, to deride their 
religious views as regards a future state, as being 
based upon fables rather than upon experience. 

As regards the Germanes [or Buddhist monks B8 J, 
Megasthenes seems to have derived his information mooks - 
from their opponents. He speaks of them as being 
of inferior repute to the Brahmans. The most 
honourable were a class of hermits who dwelt in the 
forests, and subsisted on leaves and wild fruits. 

They abstained from wine, and led lives of celibacy. 


apprehend tlio ideas which prompted the recreant old Braiinum to commit such 
horrible se! C-martyrdom. According to the Vetlic idea Fire was a deity Who 
•purified add refined; it was also a divine messenger, who carried the sacrifice 
to the gods. Kjd no os had forfeited his position in the eyes of his fellow 
BUiitmo.iis. Ho had lost caste by following Alexander out of Indian territory. 
He was seventy-three years of ago when ho was attacked by disease for the 
first time. Death hy fire relieved him from all the terrors of pain and old age, 
and purified his soul from every sin, and carried it away to the abode of the gods. 

I n the Itfimfiyaua a story is told of a sage, named Sarahhanga, who committed 
a similar act of self-martyrdom, which enabled him to throw off his mortal body 
as a serpent casts its slough, and to assume the form of perpetual youth. His¬ 
tory, vol ii., lUimStyuna, chap. 15. 

5s it is a disputed point whether the Germanes or Srfmians were Ituddhists or 
Jains. The point is of little consequence in dealing with broad currents of reli¬ 
gious thought. The Jains were originally a sect of Buddhists. Their chief saint 
Taiisnath flourished B.c. 200. They huye twenty-four saints; the Buddhists liavi, 
only .seven Buddhas in the present universe. The Jains have caste; the Buddhists 
* none. Both ignovv deity. 
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nnAPTER jv. The Raja was accustomed to consult them by means 
of messengers. Next in estimation was a class of 
physicians, who were engaged in the study of the 
nature of man. They lived frugally on rice and 
meal, which were freely supplied by the masses. 50 
It will be seen hereafter that these physicians played 
an important part in the practical system of Buddhism 
which finds expression in the edicts of Asoka- 

The four great castes of the Hindu people have 
now been brought under review ; namely,—hus¬ 
bandmen, tradesmen, soldiers, and philosophers. 
Generally speaking, they correspond to the four 
castes of Brahmanioal law; namely, — Sudras, 
Vaisyas, Kshatriyas, and Brahmans. But Megas- 
thenes distributes the people of India into seven 
castes, by adding three other classes which, however, 
Tivriws;extra are not castes properly so called; namely,—shep- 

cjviU'S described # 1 1 * / . ... J ' x 

toyMogjathenes. herds, inspectors, and officers of state. 00 



09 Megaathenes in Strabo, India, sect. 60. Kleitarehos, who accompanied 
Alexander to the Punjab, famishes accounts of a class of philosophers whom he 
calls Pramn© (Kleitarohos in Strabo, India, sect. 70, 71). He speaks of them as 
a contentious class who opposed the Br&limnns, and derided them for occupying them¬ 
selves with the study of physiology-and astronomy. These I’raniiiae are sometimes 
identified with the Buddhists, hut if so they could scarcely him) been the he units 
who lived in remote forests, nor the physicians who studied the nature of mart. 
Possibly they may have been ordinary Buddhist monks, who scorned all pursuits 
excepting those connected with religion. 

6U It appears strange that Megasthenes should have.divided the people of India 
into seven, castes. Practically the number of castes in India is endless; every 
little trade and profession forming a hereditary caste of its own, out of which its 
members may not marry. But all these nondescript castes are supposed to he in¬ 
cluded in one or other of the four great castes, or arc referred to the pariah or out- 
caste population. 

Herodotus, however (ii. 01), had divided the people of Egypt into seven castes; 
namely,—priests, soldiers, herdsmen, swineherds, tradesmen, interpreters, and 
steersmen ; and Megasthenes may therefore have taken it for granted that there 
were seven castes in India. It is a curious fact that from the time of Alexander's 
expedition to n comparatively recent date, geographers and others have continu¬ 
ally drawn analogies between Egypt and India. Egypt was watered by the 
Nile; India was watered by the Indus. The Nile produced croeodiles; tha 
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The shepherds included hunters, and were cer- ch atoh iv. 
tainly not a caste of Hindus. They were nomades KS; diiand 
dwelling* in tents, and wore probably ot Tartar 
origin. Their avocat ions were precisely tl \ osc whicl i 
a Brahmanical people, who revolted at the idea of 
slaughter, or even of trading in animals, would 
naturally leave as a monopoly in the hands ot fo¬ 
reigners. The regular occupation of these shepherds 
was breeding cattle, and selling or letting out beasts' 
of burden; and no other class in the kingdom was 
allowed to engage in this cattle trade. They also 
gained a subsistence by hunting. They were em¬ 
ployed by the king to destroy the wild animals and 
birds which infested the sown fields; and for this 
public duty they received an allowance of corn from 
the royal granaries. 0 ' The inspectors and officers ot 
state must in like manner be excluded from the 
number of hereditary castes. They were merely 
individuals, some of whom wove Br&hmans,. who were 
selected to fill particular and responsible posts. 63 

The internal administration of the Gangetic inspectors, 
kingdom was conducted by inspectors, who seem to 
have also acted as magistrates. Some were ap- 


Indus produced alligators. The NDe had a delta; so had the Indus. Beans grew 
in Egypt, and beans grew in the Punjab. The same animals were to he found in 
Egypt ami India. The people of Ethiopia were darker complexioned than the 
people of Egypt; and tho people of southern India were darker complexioned tha 
the people of northern India. Sometimes the analogy failed. The hair of the 
Ethiopians was crisp and woolly ; that of the southern Hindfls was straight and 
glossy, Strabo ascribed this to difference of climatethe atmosphere of southern 
India being more humid than that of Ethiopia. The humid climate, however, 
only prevailed on the western coast of Malabar; Strabo knew nothing of the 
eastern coast of Coromandel, where the air is singularly dry. 

Strabo divides the people of Egypt into three castes only; namely, husband¬ 
men, soldiers, au-l priests. Egypt, sect. 3. 

fil Megusthenes in Strabo, India, sect. 41. 

<*- Ibid. sect. 49. The shepherds corresponded to the Chandalas. See infra, 
chap. v. 
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citaptbriv. pointed to the city, some to the camp, and some to 
the districts or provinces. Their duty as Inspectors 
was to collect full information respecting every 
movement that was going on, and to send private 
reports to the king. Their duty as magistrates 
combined the ordinary routine of the executive, 
with other measures of supervision and surveillance 
which are of an essentially oriental character.® 

The duties of inspection may be summed up in 
the one word u espionage.” The inspectors com¬ 
prised the best and most faithful servants of the 
government; but they were little more than spies 
and informers. The public women, as in most 
Asiatic cities, furnished the best information; and 
thus the metropolitan inspectors employed the city 
courtezans, whilst the army inspectors employed the 
female camp followers. In all Asiatic states the 
work of espionage forms an important element In 
the administration. It is not perhaps so necessary- 
in principalities where political or feudal ties have 
any existence, such as in the older Rajpoot; king¬ 
doms. But the majority of Asiatic principalities 
are mere congeries of villages and families, which 
may he strong as separate and individual communi¬ 
ties, but h; vo never been wielded together into 
a single nationality, bound together by a common 
sense of mutual interests or patriotic sentiments. 
Under such circumstances the most searching 
system of espionage is necessary to guard against 
sudden outbreaks, mutinies, or revolutions which at 
any moment might overturn a throne; and it was 
not Confined to bazaars and camps, but often penc- 


03 MogasthcneS in Strabo, India, sect. 50. 
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t rated into the inner domestic life of citizens and chapter iv. 
soldiers. 8 * 

The duties of the inspectors, as magistrates and 
executive officers, Implied a strict surveillance over | iaita ^f tuv<i9> 
all the Manufactures and commerce of the kingdom; | 
ostensibly perhaps to ensure aood workmanship, 
ana prevent fraud j but m reality for the purpose 
of levying a tax, amounting to one-tenth of the 
price of every article. 

The inspectors, or magistrates of the city, were 
formed into six divisions, each of which consisted of ci § 
five officials. One division maintained, a close 
supervision over the working of all arts and manu¬ 
factures. A second division presided over the sale 
of all such articles, to prevent old goods from being 
sold as new ones. A third division presided over all 
sales and exchanges in produce. This division ap¬ 
parently comprised royal brokers, who received the 
produce from the royal granaries, after the payment 
of the share to the cultivators; and then supplied it 
to the retailers in the bazaars, and maintained a 
supervision over the trade. They took charge of 
the measures that were employed, and allowed no 
one individual to deal in various kinds of articles, 
unless he paid double rates of taxation on all his 


61 In tbe.present clay this system of espionage is not a political necessity in tlio 
states which hit included within the limits of the British Indian empire; because 
the feudatory princes are more or Ices guaranteed against, war and rebellion by the 
strong artn of the paramount power. But in a native state, like upper Burma, 
which has not as yet been brought uuder the system of subsidiary alliances, and 
which has been the theatre of plots, insurrections, and revolutions for centuries, a 
svstem of espionage is naturally extended over the wholo kingdom. and bears a 
strong resemblance to that which prevailed in the old Gangetie empire. A chronic 
terror pervade* the court, and palace at Mandalay, corresponding to that which per¬ 
vaded the court and palace at PataU-putrn. The king never ventures out of his 
palace for years at a time, lest in his absence a rebellion should break out within the 
pubicc walls, and a recreant prince should obtain possession of the throne. 
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ch.AFTR'R- rv. jsa?es. A fourth division collected the tax for the 
dung 1 , which, as already stated, amounted to one- 
‘tenth of the price of the article sold ; and any at ¬ 
tempt at fraud in the payment of this tax was pun¬ 
ished by death. A fifth division registered all births 
and deaths, with every particular of time and place, 
for the twofold object of levying a tax, and punish¬ 
ing any concealment. A sixth division entertained 
all strangers or foreigners, who came as envoys or 
might possibly be spies.® They furnished such- 
visitors with suitable lodgings, and appointed at¬ 
tendants ostensibly to wait upon them, but really to 
observe their mode of life and duly report their 
actions. If one of the strangers happened to fall 
sick, this division of magistrates took special care of 
him; and if he died they buried him, and took 
charge of his property. 66 

m addition to these special duties appertaining 


Collective 


duties of city 
inspectors, 


M Sp/i 


Army inspect¬ 
ors 


to each division, the city magistrates performed 
other duties in their collective capacity. They 
took charge of the markets, harbours, and ffomples; 
they repaired all public works when necessary; and 
they fixed the prices of all articles and commodities 
that were sold in the shops and bazaars. 67 

Hie army inspectors, or magistrates, were in like 
manner formed into six divisions, each of which 
consisted of five persons. One division was asso- 


ln Hie modern administration of upper -Burma royal officers perforin duties very 
similar to those described by Mogastliencs. Some officials under f lic Kampat Woon- 
gye arc in charge of manufactures; others act ns royal brokers for the sale of 
produce ; whilst an official, known as the Kidla Woon, is especially appointed to 
receive and entertain strangers. In former days, a tax amounting to onc-tenth of 
the price of thu article was levied on all goods imported hy sea in the Bnrman 
dominions. F. Sangermarm’s description of the Barman empire. 
c,i Strabo, India, sect. 61. 

* T Ibid. 
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elated with the chief superintendent of the royal c hap- tbs it. 
navy, and made all the necessary arrangement for 
water transport. A second division was associated 
with the officer in charge of the bullock trains, and 
made similar arrangement for the land transport ot 
military engines, arms, commissariat tor men and 
beasts, and other necessaries for the army. Tins 
division, also furnished army attendants, such as 
grooms, mechanists, and beaters of drums and gongs; 
for they despatched foragers for grass by the sound oi: 
the gong. The third division had charge of what 
was necessary for tho infantry. A fourth division 
had charge of what was necessary for the cavalry. 

A fifth division took care of the chariots. A sixth 
division saw after the elephants.' 1 

Tho duties of the inspectors, or magistrates, in the ™ strict 
districts are but slightly touched upon. The Greek 
ambassador probably found more difficulty in collect¬ 
ing information from the provinces, than hi obtaining 
it at the capital. Some of the district officers had 
charge of the rivers, and measured the land, as was 
done in Egypt. In other words, they observed the 
effect of the yearly inundations during the rainy 
season. Others inspected the great tanks or reser¬ 
voirs, from which water was distributed by canals; 
so that all might have an equal share in the irriga¬ 
tion. 09 Others, again, superintended tho shepherds 
and hunters, and rewarded those who kept the fields 
clear of birds and vermin, whilst punishing those 
who neglected their duties. They collected the 


6® Strabo, India, sect. 52. 

6» This observation seems to militate against a previous statement that all the 
land belonged to the king as sole proprietor. But seeing that the cultivators 
received a shave of the produce as wages, it may be supposed that they were 
personally interested in the yearly out-turn of grain. 
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taxes, and snperintended all the various work-people 
•who were engaged in connection with tlie land, such 
as wood-cutters, carpenters, workers in brass, and 
miners generally. They also superintended the 
public roads, and placed pillars at intervals of every 
ten stadia, or about a tnile and a quarter, to indi¬ 
cate the by-ways and distances. 70 

The so-called seventh caste, including officers of 
state, must be dismissed with a bare notice. Me- 
gasthenes merely states that the seventh caste con¬ 
sisted of counsellors and assessors of the king; and 
that to these persons belonged the offices of state, 
the tribunals of justice, and the whole administra¬ 
tion of affairs. 71 

The administration of the Gangetfe empire 
thus described by Megasthenes, bears a remark- 
aide resemblance to the native administration of the 
existing kingdom of upper Burma, or Ava. In both 
cases there is an entire absence of either an aristo¬ 
cratic element, or a popular one. The administra¬ 
tion is composed of mere officials, whose titlo and 
position wholly depend upon the wall of the sove¬ 
reign. in Burma it is a mere bureaucracy without 
any hereditary inliuence or political training. Every 
official is profoundly obsequious to the reigning 
sovereign, whether he he the rightful prince or a 
usurper; and consequently revolutionary attempts 
to subvert a king are of comparatively frequent oc¬ 
currence, as, if successful, they neither affect the 
administration nor the masses of the population. 7 ■ 


70 Strabo, India, sect. 50. 71 Ibid. 49. 

75 Perhaps the best published .account of Burma and its constitution is to bo 
found in Father Sangenmmo’s description of the Burmese empire, printed at Home, 
iu 1883, tor the Oriental Translation Society. The Father spent twenty-six years 
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But notwithstanding the apparent defects in the chapter it . 
ad minist ration of tlie Gangctic empire, it seems to 
have been adapted to the people of the country. It iumw vopuia- 
was an irresponsible despotism, but of a paternal 
character; and it was feared and obeyed by a popu¬ 
lation, who have hitherto been supposed to be as 
unfitted as children for the exercise of any political 
independence, or share in the administration out¬ 
side their own village or family community. It 
has already been seen that Megastlxenes praises 
tlie cultivators, who formed the bulk of the po¬ 
pulation, as being the most gentle and contented 
in the world. He even expatiates on the orderly 
conduct of tlie camp, and the absence of the crime 
of theft, in a standing army of four hundred thou¬ 
sand men. Of tlie people of India generally, he 
says that they are happy because of the simplicity 
of their manners and their frugal mode of life. 

They had but one extravagance, and that was a 
love of ornament which to this day is a character¬ 
istic of all classes of the community. They never 
drank, vine, excepting at sacrifices. 7 * Their or- 

in Burma, and the author has been enabled to test bis information, and supplement 
it with additional notes, during' a voyage from Rangoon via Ava, Amarapnni, and 
Mandalay, to the remote town of Bharno, on the frontier of Burma towards Chiua, 
a distance of some thousand miles up tha river Irrawaddy. 

The general Teseniblaucc between tlie courts ot . 1 . atah-putca and Man.Inlay 
is ho striking that it is easy to conjecture that the court in which king Sandro- 
kottos sat as judge was the Klot.-dau, the Luted of SBngermano, in which th 
king occupied the principal seat, and the ministers eat as counsellors or assessors. 

The Illot-Jao, or supreme council of Ava, exercises all the powers of a senate, 
a high court, and a cabinet. Its functions are legislative, judicial, and executive. 

As a senate, it might veto any act or order of the Icing. As a high court of civil 
and criminal justice, it tries all important cases, and in the highest court of ap¬ 
peal. A • a cabinet, it exercises all the powers of gov eminent; and every order of 
the king is issued by the Hldt-dau in the name of the 'ministers of whom the 
court is composed. In the present day, however, it is the shadow without lire 
substance of a constitution. 

w This wine was probably the soma juice of the Vedie hymns. 
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. din ary beverage was made from rice. Their 
food consisted of what he calls rice-pottage, which 
no doubt corresponded to rice and curry. Their 
laws were so simple that they Lad few lawsuits, and 
none whatever in the case of pledges and deposits. 
They required neither witnesses nor seals, but made 
tlieir deposits and contided in one another. Even 
their houses and property were unguarded. Megas- 
thenes adds that they had no written laws, and were 
even ignorant of writing, and regulated everything 
by memory. This statement must be accepted with 
some reservation. The Brahmans certainly pos¬ 
sessed a sacred literature, but they would never have 
produced their books to the Greek ambassador; 
and if questioned concerning them, would have de¬ 
nied their existence, as the easiest way of escap¬ 
ing from the difficulty. Indeed Nearclios, who 
accompanied Alexander to the Punjab, distinctly 
states that the people wrote letters upon cloth, 
which was smoothed for the purpose by being ■well 
beaten. 74 

The pictures of ancient India, which are thus 
furnished by the Greeks, are valuable as much for 
their realism as for their authenticity. They utterly 
invalidate the gross exaggerations of the Sanskrit 
epics, whilst clearing away much of the haze which 
surrounds the legendary life of Sdkya Muni. They 
do not exhibit an advanced stage of civilization, 
like that which will hereafter he found reflected 
in the Hindu drama; and indeed it may be in¬ 
ferred that as yet the Hindu drama had no existence, 
for no mention is made of theatrical entertainments 


74 Nearchos in Stralio, India, sect, 67. 
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of anv kind. Asmin, the court of Sandnrkottos was cuavtee i 
not a centre of literary culture, like tire courts of 
the later Hindu sovereigns; for Mcgasthenes makes 
no allusion tu wits or philosophers, poets or story¬ 
tellers, displaying their talents or accomplishments 
under the patronage of a munificent Raja. On the 
contrary, the royal residence at Patali-putra was a 
mere fortified palace in which the Raja dwelt in strict 
seclusion, surrounded only by women ; and the chief 
pleasure in winch he indulged outside his palace 
was that of hunting in the company of armed 
females. Strabo considered chat these royal excur¬ 
sions resembled the joyous processions of the wor¬ 
shippers of Dionysos; but in reality they were 
simply hunting expeditions, in which the Raja was 
protected by a body-guard of amazons. The so- 
called literati or philosophers of ancient India, are 
described as mere religious recluses, dwelling in 
groves outside the cities, where they taught a 
strange metaphysical religion, and practised still 
stranger rites and austerities. 

The information supplied by Megasthenes as Review of th© 

.. , . / . .. Greek accounts 

regards the agricultural class, who are represented of uio Ryots, 
by the modern Ryots, is more pleasing, but equally 
realistic. As already seen, the husbandmen were 
the main support of the government and the vast 
standing army; but their condition could have 
been little better than that of serfs, who culti¬ 
vated the whole area of arable land as the royal 
domain, and received a share of the harvest for 
their maintenance. 75 They wore, however, happy 

75 The evidence ©I' tin Greek ambassador us to the respective shares of the 
Raja and th© Ryot is deserving of consideration. He says that the share 
of the etiUivator was only ©ne-fourth ; consequently the royal share must have 
been three-fourths. According to the concurrent testimony of the sacml books of 
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J ' and contented. It may therefore be inferred that 
they were not exposed to tm necessary interference, 
so long as they did their duty to the land. They 
were simple in their wants, ami probably domestic 
iri their lives. They knew nothing of politics; and 
they took no part in rebellions or revolutions. 
From time immemorial they had doubtless been 
brought vip in the hereditary belief that all the land 
belonged to the Raja, that they were his servants, and 
tliat their primary duty was to cultivate the soil for 
his benefit; and this humble status they appear to 
have accepted with that blind ignorance which often 
constitutes material happiness. When, the harvest 
was abundant, their share sufficed for all their 
wants; and in exceptional times of drought or 
famine, it is only natural to suppose, that as servants 
of five Raja, they could be supplied with food from 
the royal granaries, in the same way that the ele¬ 
phants and horses of the Raja received their daily 
rations. They married wives, and they became 
fathers of families; and if a great part of their time 
was devoted to labour in the fields, they doubtless 
had their times of holiday, and celebrated the same 
festivals which they still observe. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances they would decorate themselves, and 
indeed the whole village, with garlands of flowers, 
not forgetting the trees, the temples, and the images 
of the gods; and then with the aid of some Br&h- 
man they would offer their little sacrifices, and feast 
on such simple delicacies as their wives could pre- 

the Br&hmans, and the narrative;: of the two Chinese pilgrims Pah-IIian and 
Hiouen-Thsang, the Iiaja only received one-sixth of the produce. Perhaps the 
Itaja recei ved three fourths of the produce from his own special demesnes, which 
were cultivated by serfs; and one-sis th of the produce of all the lands throughout 
his empire, which were cultivated by the Ryots. 
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pare. Such scenes of rural life are not unknown 'chap ter iv. 
to modern India, although they are often alloyed 
by superstitious fear or priestly rapacity. But the 
Indian Ryots had one advantage over the agricultural, 
population of almost every other country. They 
were not liable to military conscription. Indeed at 
no period of history do they seem to have been 
forced from their homes, and compelled to serve in 
the armies of the state. Megasthenes describes the 
soldier class as already forming an army of four hun¬ 
dred thousand men ; and according to his account 
the Ryots were always regarded as non-combatants. 

Hostile armies might be fighting in their neighbour¬ 
hood, but the Ryots went on ploughing and sowing, 
utterly regardless, and perhaps unconscious, of the 
work of slaughter that was going on around. 7 * 

Megasthenes furnishes no information respecting 
the traders and artisans, excepting that they were artisans 
subjected to an official supervision winch seems to 
have amounted to oppression. Indeed such a 
system had a tendency to fetter all trade, whilst 
open ing every avenue to corruption. But it is quite 
in accordance with Asiatic ideas. Indeed to this 
day the Hindus have proved themselves patient 
under every interference and exaction, provided only 
that nothing is done contrary to custom. It is the 
novelty of a measure which excites their suspicion 
and alarm, and occasionally drives them to acts of 
resistance or turbulence, ft is therefore easy to 


7<i Megasthenes must, have been all the more surprised at this immunity of the 
Indian cultivators, because during the Pdoprmnorian war hostilities generally com¬ 
menced with the destruction of the standing corn of the enemy But in the 
primitive religions of the Hindtis, in which the earth was especially 'Idtied as the 
goddess of fecundity, such a proceeding would probably have been regarded as a 
species of sacrilege. 
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CHAFiEK. tv. infer that traders and artisans were reconciled to a 
system of supervision and extortion, under which 
perhaps they could in their turn purchase permission 
to charge a higher price or dispose of an inferior 
article. 

Upon some points Megasthenes is strangely 


Reticence of 
M nirasthenr-H as 


reticent. Thus lie only describes the external 
machinery of civil and military administration, and 
furnishes no information as regards politics or wars. 
Possibly he may have been deterred by diplomatic 
considerations from dwelling upon such topics; or he 
may have assumed that they would prove of but little 
interest in the western centres of Greek civilization- 
The religion of the Hindus seems scarcely to have 
excited his curiosity. Had Herodotus travelled in 
India, as he travelled in Egypt, he would no doubt 
have minutely described the several deities, with their 
temples and forms of worship; but lie flourished in 
an earlier age, when religion was still the foundation 
of all intellectual culture. Megasthenes, on the con¬ 
trary, was apparently imbued with the materialism 
of a later and rationalistic age, when reverence for 


popular deities was dying out in Hellas, and the 
Hindu sacrifices to their barbarian gods would be 
regarded with a pitying smile. Megasthenes cer¬ 
tainly expresses the opinion that the Brahmans were 
in better repute than the Sramans, but he does not 
appear to have compared their dogmas, lie simply 
saw that the Bnihmans agreed in their opinions, 
whilst the Sramans were always wrangling . 77 

77 This opinion of Megasthenes ft*? regards the contentions character of the 
Buddhist monks is of more value than might he expected. Notwithstandi ng tho 
superiority of their moral tenets, they are a most disputatious set; and unless 
kept within the strict area of orthodoxy by superior ecclesiastical authority, are 
prone to fall into heresy. Such was their character in the latter days of Sfikyn 
hiuni, ,md such is their present character on the banks of the Irrawaddy. 
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It seems somewhat extraordinary that neither ^at'tb^tv. 
tlie Greeks nor the Romans knew any* king of $B,-»gai. 
Bengal. They had acquired a certain stock of 
information respecting* the Punjab, and the Gan- 
getic valley as far as Patna, or Patali-putra, but they 
had never made their way through Bengal as far as 
the mouths of the Ganges. They had some know¬ 
ledge of the western eoast of India from the mouths 
of the Indus to the island of Ceylon ; >s but the 
eastern coast of Coromandel, and indeed the whole 
of the Bay of Bengal, was utterly unknown. Strabo, 
w ho flourished at the commencement of the Christian 
era, was conscious of this want of information. The 
Indian trade was carried on from Alexandria, via 
the river Nile and old Suez canal, as far as the 
western shore,s of India ; but, as Strabo himseh 
says, very few of the merchants from Egypt ever 
succeeded in reaching the Ganges ; and those who 
did ivere so ignorant, as to be quite unqualified to 
furnish an account of the places tliey had visited/ ’ 

rs Strabo, India, sects. 14, Id. 

t'j Strabo, India, sect. 4. The yearly voyages undertaken by the Roman 
merchants between Egypt ami western India are sufficiently described by Pliny 
(vi. 26). The voyage out lasted about seventy days; that thirty days from 
Egypt to Ocolis, the modern Gehla, on the smith*western comer ol Arabia; and 
forty days from Ocolis to Muziris, probably tho modern Mangalore, on tho western 
coast i, E India. The Indian Ocean was at this period infested by pirates, who seem 
to have had strongholds on tho Malibar const, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Muziris. Accordingly every Roman ship carried a company of archers on board. 

Muziris was also ittalesirablo on account of tho distance from the roadstead to the 
port, which rendered it necessary to carry all cargoes for loading and disciiaigiug 
on board canoes. Itantce, possibly the modern Rarocho, was thus considered a 
more convenient port. It is said to have been situated in the kingdom of Pim- 
dyu or Pandion. The pepper of Cothinara, probably the modern Cochin, was 
brought to Itarace in canoes. 

Two important marts on tho western coast are also mentioned bv Ptolemy, 
namely, Flithana and Tagam. Plithana has been identified with PAitau, on the 
river Godavari, the capital of Salivfdiana, whose era, corresponding to a d. 77, is 
still maintained throughout tbo Dekhan. The name of Tagara still lingers in that 
of Dcoghur, the later capital of Maharashtra, at present known as Dowlatnbad. 
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chapter iv. One authentic story has been preserved of an 
embassy sent by an Indian prince* named Pandion 


Embassy of 
Pubvlibn or 


£c«^ UBUS * or Porus, which is invested with historic interest. 


This Poms was probably a representative of the 
same old family of Puru, to which the former Torus 
belonged who had been defeated by A lexander some 
three, centuries previously . 81 It is easy to concei ve 
that rumours of the victory at Actiuin, the con¬ 
quest of Egypt, and the greatness of imperial Koine, 
would reach, the shores of Western India, and inspire 
a powerful Raja, like Porus, with a desire, not 
unknown amongst Asiatic princes, to secure a 
powerful ally from the western world . 81 Porus sent 


*t> A dynasty of Rajas, kno^R as the PajiwJyoR dynasty, appears to have 
reigned over a kingdom also tailed l’andya, which formerly occupied the whole of 
the south-east rn quarter of the Peninsula, and had its capital at the town of Ma¬ 
dura It has accordingly been conjectured that it was one of these Pandya Ra jas who 
sent the embassy to Augustus. It seems almost impossible that any Indian sove¬ 
reign in such u remote quarter, could either hope lor an alliance with the Roman 
emperor, or even suppose that Augustus could desire to march a Roman army 
through his dominions. On the other hand, the tradition of the invasion of Alex¬ 
ander the Great would stilt be preserved in the Punjab; and the reigning Porus 
might readily arrive at the conclusion that Augustus (bestir was another Alexander. 
Moreover it will he seen hereafter that the embassy was accompanied by a priest, 
either 0 . Brhhman or n Srftnmn, from Baroche on the western coast at the month 
of the NerbudrJa. Such a Bum might easily have found h is way to the Punjab; 
bn 1 , it would have been hard for him to have reached Madura, 

It is not, however, impossible that an ancient empire, extending over an unde¬ 
fined region in the west and south, may have been nominally ruled by l'midya 
Rjqos, who .. ere representatives of the bouse of Porus or Pandion, and had some 
connection with the P&mlavns mentioned in the Mahfi. Bhkrata. Roth Arrian and 
Pliny have preserved traditions of such a Paudyan empire. Herakles is said to 
have had an only daughter, mimed Pawhen, whom he subsequently married, 
and thus became the father of « nice of Pandya sovereigns. .Arrian also stales 
that Herakles gave Pandflea a kingdom bearing her name (India, chaps, viii. 
and ir.). Pliny adds that tin. is the only kingdom throughout Iftfiia which is 
ruled by women (vi. 23); but that there'uve kings of other nations, who were 
descended from Pan die a. Traces of this Amazonian empire are undoubtedly to 
be found amongst the Malabars on the western coast to this dev (sea History', 
vol. i.,part ii., M;th& .Uh&rata, chap, xvi., note 17). Colonel >d has pointed out 
an analogy iu the legend of the birth of Pfuidu (compare Rajasthan, vol. i., 
page 30). 

85 This passion of eastern princes to form remote alliances under certain eircum- 
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a letter to Augustus (Jfesar, stating that lie was chapthk 
sovereign over six hundred .Rajas, and earnestly 
desired the friendship pf the Roman emperor; and 
drat lie would permit a Roman army to march 
through liis dominions and render assistance in any 
expedition that was just. This letter was written 
in Greek upon a skin, and contained the names of 
the ambassadors who were sent with it; from which 
it appeared that on reaching Roman territory they 
had nil died excepting three. The presents con¬ 
sisted of a man horn without arms, some large 
snakes, one serpent ten cubits long, a river tor¬ 
toise three cubits long*, and a so-called partridge 
said to be 'larger than a vulture. The serv¬ 
ants of the embassy included eight men who 
appeared naked with girdles round their waists.;^ 
and were fragrant with perfumes. A holy man, 
either a Br&hman or a Snlman, accompanied the 
em 1)assy. Nothing further is known of this extraor- 
dinary mission, excepting that the letter and pre¬ 
sents were duly made over to,the Roman authorities. 

1 he holy man proceeded to Athens, probably from a 
natural curiosity to learn something of Greek philo¬ 
sophy. His conduct there must have created a 
profound sensation amongst the sages of the aca- 



importance. Thus in the sixteenth century one Indian prince sent an 
embassy to the Omit Turk to assist him against the Portuguese. In the last cen¬ 
tury Tippoo Sultan of Mysore opened up negotiations with the first Napoleon in 
the hope of obtaining assistance against the English In our own time Theodore of 
A byssinia, the present king of Burma, and the lhinthay Sultan of Talifoo. havecaeh- 
s-jiight to form alliances with European powers. Still more strangely Elbrus men¬ 
tions (iv, 12) that, ambassadors from China came to Augustus Ctesar. 

ss This was ho cord wi-m by tin- three highest castes, viz. Br&hmans, Kslia- 
triyas, and Yaisyas. See History, vpl. it., pages 529, 645. / 
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cu* -'TjiR. iv. demy. He declared that us his life bad been hitherto 
one of unvaried success, lie intended to escape from 
existence in order to avoid unexpected calamity. 


KrutdilQ of an The idea had been familiar to the Greeks since the 

lufliaii sasjo. 


days of Croesus arid Periander, but they must have 
been surprised at. seeing it realized in fact. The 
Indian sage prepared a pyre, and then naked, 
anointed, with his girdle round his waist, and a 
smile upon his countenance, lie leaped upon the pile 
and perished in the flames. 83 


>« Strabo, India, sect. 73. The following inscription is said to havo been set up 
over .the tomb of the Hindu philosopher H Zarmano-chegas, an Indian, a native 
of JBargosa, having immortalized himself according to the custom of his country, 

here lies.” 

The name “Zarmano,” seems to imply that he was one of the Geraaites, 
or Sr a mans. Dion Cassius (is.) calls him Zarmanus. The word “ Chcgas” has 
!w{m. Identiticd with Sheik. Bargosa is apparently a corruption of Barygoza, 
the modern Barophe. 







CHAPTER V. 



BUDDHIST INDIA. B.C. 300 TO A,D. 645. 


The annals of Buddhist India open up an cn- ( ' HAyT E 
tircly new field of historical research. They, com¬ 
prise two distinct classes of records, il histratmg'two 



distinct forms of religious thought. The first and 
most authentic are the rock and pillar edicts of Raja 
Priyadarsi. who is generally identified with the cele¬ 
brated Asoka, the reputed grandson of Sandrokottos, 
These edicts were promulgated in the third century 
before the Christian era, and are an expression of 
that pure system of moral teaching which has been 
described as the religion of the many. The second 
class of records have no such claims to contem¬ 
porary authority, and are consequently more open 
to question. They consist of Buddhist chronicles 
of the Rajas of Magadha, which were compiled 
in the fourth, or fifth centuries after the Christian 
era, or at least seven centuries after the promulga¬ 
tion of the edicts of Priyadarsi. They are the ex¬ 
pression of that monastic teaching which was em¬ 
braced only by the wise and thoughtful few. 1 


1 There is » third class of records which are of greater value than either 
the edicts or the chronicles, hut it belongs to a later date. It consists of the 
travels of the Chinese pilgrims, Fah-Hian and Hiotten-Thsaug, who respectively 
resided several years in India in the fifth and seventh centuries of the Christina 
ura. The narratives of their travels have been translated into French by 
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This twofold character of Buddhism has been 

Slite iri<1 ' cate<i iu dealing with the legend of the life 
Rtf* oi Grotarna Buddha, The religion of the heart was 
for the many; the religion 'of the intellect was for 
the few. The religion of the heart was one of 
humanity, in which the affections were recognised 
as the necessary part of existence, and the duties of 
the affections were broadly laid down in the five 
commandments, and expanded into a full system of 
morality in thought, word, and deed. This religion 
recommended itself not merely to the heart, but to 
the natural sense ox justice which prevails amongst 
the masses, by teaching that virtue would be re¬ 
warded and vice would bo punished in a future sta te 
of existence, either within the pale of animated 
being, or in some remote heaven or hell under the 
sway of gods or demons. But this popular religion 
is only dimly expressed in the legend of the life of 
Gotania Buddha. Indeed the legend was compiled 
in an age of intellectual monastieism. when the trans¬ 
migrations of the soul were regarded as a hopeless 
chain of miserable existences, and when it was as¬ 
sumed that the one object of mankind was to escape 
from the universe of existence, whether on earth or 
in heaven. Accordingly the four great truths, known 
as the law of toe wh.eel ] and tho four ways of deliver- 
ancc, by which man could attain Nirvana, were de¬ 
clared to bo the only real wisdom ; and the ideal of 
a perfect life was that of the monastery, where the 
soul abstracted itself from all humanity and exist¬ 
ence, until it was freed f rom every tie of affection or 


A oel-m-niuaftt ftR'I Stanislas St Julien. They will be brought under review in 
the utter-part of the present chapter. 
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desire, and sunk for ever into eternal rest or toil- chaptick \v 
filiation. Thus the religion of the heart finds ex¬ 
pression in the edicts of Priyaclarsi; whilst the re* 

Hgion of the monastery finds expression in the later 
Buddhist chronicles of the Rajas of Magadha, 

But although an interval of seven centuries Ayktmy of 
intervenes between the promulgation of the ancient*#f a - 
edicts and the compilation of the later clironicles, 
it by no means follows that the two religions should 
be referred to two widely different epochs. On the 
contrary, it lias already been seen in the preceding 
chapter, that in the third century before the Chris¬ 
tian era, Buddhist celibates under the name of Ger¬ 
man es or SrAmans 2 had already made their appear¬ 
ance in the empire of Sandrokottos on the Ganges. 

Indeed celibacy similar to that of the monastery 
seems to have existed in India from time immemorial. 

In its first form it was the revolt of the intellect 
against the popular idea of deity and the lower in¬ 
stincts of humanity; and it appears to have subse¬ 
quently diverged into the two currents of religious 
thought known as Brahmanism and Buddhism. But 
the Brahmans formed part of a hereditary caste of 
priests, who married and became fathers, and main¬ 
tained caste distinctions, and were even employed 
at the public and private sacrifices to the gods. The 
Sramans were more strictly monastic, but at the same 
time apparently more philanthropic and more prac¬ 
tical. They rejected the caste system by declaring 
that men of all castes were Equally subject to the 

* The term is indiscriminately spelt Oermanes, Sr&manes, Sammuas, and 
Sikmans. In Tamil the term Sarraanauls is used. In the Mahawanso, the Bud¬ 
dhist monk is known as & Samanero, the Pali form of the Sanskrit Srhmauu. 

There is some doubt as to whether the word refers to Buddhists or Jains; but 
it wfta certainly nppiiod to monk# as distiller from priests or Br/ihnuma. 
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CH'^TERv, miseries of existence. They thus abstracted them¬ 
selves from humanity without necessarily losing their 
sympathies for humanity. By regarding all men as. 
equal from a religious point of view, they seem to 
have imbibed sentiments of universal brotherhood 
and benevolence, which could not bo developed 
• under Brahmanism, nor indeed under a caste system 

of any kind. One important class of Sramans lived 
in strict seclusion in the forests after the manner of 
Brail.nanical hermits; and like the higher order of 
Brahmans, these Sramans were selfishly engaged in 
contemplations and austerities for their own indi¬ 
vidual well-being. But. still many of the Sramans 
were devoting their lives to that practical philan¬ 
thropy which springs from the larger development- 
of the affections. Megasthcnes describes a class of 
medical Srfimans who were benevolently engaged in 
curing the diseases of their fellow-creatures; and so 
far were they from practising for the sake of gain, 
that they were content to live frugally on such rice 
and meal as the public might choose to give them, 
and which every one was ready to offer. Megas- 
thenes also describes a class of missionary Sramans, 
who were occupied in promoting the religious wel¬ 
fare of the masses, by inculcating ideas respecting 
hell or Hades, which in their opinion tended to the 
spread of piety and sanctity. It has also been seen 
that the researches and discoveries of all natural phi¬ 
losophers were discussed in the presence of the Kaja, 
at what has already been described as the Creat 
Assembly, which was held at the commencement of 
every now year. It is therefore apparent, from the 
impartial testimony of the Greek ambassador, that 
three hundred years before the Christian era the 
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spirit of practical benevolence was already at work 1 

among the Sraman monks, and had probably been at 
work from an immemorial antiquity, 

A new and unexpected light is thrown upon this gj-gg £ 
movement by the discovery of the rock and pillar y 
edicts of Raja Priyadarsi. Megasthenes only saw 
the surface of missionary operations, which he could 
scarcely be expected to appreciate at their right 
value. * Indeed "he seems to describe the labours of 
the itinerant doctors and teachers with alltho covert 
contempt which a cultured Greek would feel as 
regards the philanthropic labours of Indian barbari¬ 
ans. But the edicts by which Raja Priyadarsi ex¬ 
plained his measures and promulgated his views, 
furnish a much deeper insight into a religious re¬ 
volution, which was calculated to regenerate the 
Indian world. Indeed these edicts are amongst the 
most interesting relics in the religious history of 
man. They also serve to indicate the extent of the 
Indian empire of Priyadarsi, for they are to be found 
in such widely separated localities as Guzierat in 
western India, Behar and Cuttack in eastern India, 
as well as in Allahabad, Delhi, and Afghanistan. ^ 

The edicts of Priyadarsi inculcate goodness, vir-co«^||^ 
tue, kindness, and religion, as summed up in the one S2Lp! mo * 
emphatic term D harm a. This conception of Dliarma 
is free from every monastic element, I here is no 
warring against the affections under the monastic 
plea of quenching the lire of the passions. Ilieie is 
no trace of that ascetic spirit which would take away 
all the poetry of life, and deprive youth of all its 
pleasures and beauty of ail its charms, j heie me 
no sentimental sorrowings over the miseries and 
illusions of existence, no yearnings for a life of cell- 
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baey and seclusion, no taste for metaphysical specu¬ 
lations, ami no morbid aspirations after Nirv&na. 
l)h arm a might be almost defined as a religion with¬ 
out a creed and without a theology ; for it indicates 
the simple belief that by acts of goodness and kind¬ 
ness all human beings may promote their own hap¬ 
piness both in this life, and in the life hereafter, with¬ 
out any reference whatever either to worship or deity. 
Moreover, Dharma cannot be positively identified 
with Buddhism, although the Buddhist monks of a 
later age applied the name of Dharma to their own 
law. The edicts refer to both Brahmans and 3rd- 
mans, and to the respect due to both classes of holy 
men, but that is alh There is one solitary edict, in 
which Priyadarai recognizes the religion of Gotama 
Buddha, and refers to the law and assembly at 
Magadha; and this edict will be brought under 
consideration hereafter. But with this single ex¬ 
ception, the edicts of PriyadarsI contain no allu¬ 
sion whatever to Buddha, either as a teacher or an 
apostle, or by any of his names ; and consequently 
they do not express the formula of the Buddhist 
faith:—take refuge in Buddha, the Law, and 
the Assembly.” They teach Dharma, and Dharma 
alone. 3 

The edicts of Priyadarsi promulgate Dharma in 


3 The edicts of Raja Priyadarsi were originally translated by the bit Mr 
James Prihsep, and his version was subsequently revised by Professor H. II. 
Wilson, in the Journal of the, Asiatic Society, rol. xii,, article v., on the Itock 
Inscriptions of Kivptir di Oiri, Dhauli, and Girmir.’' Compare also vol. viii., 
article it, The versions of Professor Wilson are no doubt the more accurate 
transliterations, and are accordingly printed in parallel columns with those of 
Mr Prinsep in tin Appendix to the present volume. I,t wil; be seen that in the 
original renderings of Mr Prinscp there is a greater depth of religions feeling, 
and a keener sympathy with the natural piety which finds expression in the edicts, 
than is displayed in the severer versions of Professor Wilson. 
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the form of certain precepts of morality, which lie c hapt er v. 
at the root of that religion of the heart which is oD&Sa! 1 " 
developed by the affections. They inculcate duti¬ 


ful service to father and mother; kindness a 
hel|) to all kinsfolk, neighbours, and acquaint¬ 
ance ; filial veneration to spiritual pastors; rever¬ 
ence and almsgiving to ]irahmans and Seamans ; 
respoct and obedience to masters; kindly consider¬ 
ation towards servants and dependents ; frugality 
and temperance for the sake of increasing the 
ability to be kind and benevolent; abstinence from 
all evil speaking and slandering; and last, though 
not least, a tender regard for the whole animal crea¬ 
tion. These edicts are not, however, confined to 
the promulgation of duties. Some of them specify 
it 10 measures which were carried out by the Raja 
for the promotion of the welfare of his subjects. 
Others, again, are a vindication of his policy, and 
throw considerable light upon his reign and charac¬ 
ter.. The edicts may therefore be regarded from 
three different points of view; as conveying his 
ideas of religious duty; as indicating the progress 
of his administration; and as illustrating his personal 
history. 

The edicts which refer to religion or duty scarcely 

... rn ° * affections, 

call lor comment. 1.1 iey commend themselves to 
the judgment of all men. They express the uni¬ 
versal religion of humanity. The duties they enun¬ 
ciate are taught by every creed; by Christians and 
Jews, as well as, by Buddhists, Brahmans, and Mus¬ 
sulmans. They are enforced in the edicts by the 
simple plea that their fulfilment will ensure happi¬ 
ness both in this world and in tho next. In some 
edicts the idea of happiness in the next life is associ- 
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ch apter v. ated with a conception of heaven. Otherwise there 
is no allusion to that succession of future lives which 
finds expression in the doctrine of the transmigra¬ 
tion of the soul. Still less is there any allusion to 
that ultimatum of monastic teaching,-—eternal rest 
and annihilation in Nirvana. 

The general character of the edicts which enforce 
the fulfilment of duty may be gathered from the 
following paraphrase :— l< Men celebrate a variety of 
festivals ; on recovery from sickness, on marriage, 
on the birth of a son, and on commencing a journey. 
But such festivals bear no fruit. The great festival 
of all is duty;—the pious devotion of children to 
their parents, the respect of servants to masters, the 
kindness of masters to slaves and dependents, gen¬ 
erous help to friends and kinsfolk, alms-giving to 
Br&hmans and Srdmans, and a tender regard for all 
living creatures. This is the festival that brings 
forth fruits, for by so doing men may attain 
heaven. 5,4 

The edicts which refer to the administration of 
Raja Priyadarsi had three main objects in view. 
First, the abolition of the slaughter of animals, 
whether for food or sacrifice. Secondly, the estab¬ 
lishment of medical dispensaries throughout the 
empire. Thirdly, the introduction of a state sys¬ 
tem of instruction in moral conduct. 

Prohibition of Kindness to animals is an important element 

the ftbmgliter of # g 4 t . L 

smiiuivis. ip the religion of the edicts. It was perhaps the 
development of that deeply-rooted belief in the 
metempsychosis, which fondly imagines that every" 
living thing is animated bv a soul that once was 


Menjjrai'fis of 
Kajf;! IVi^ailarsi. 


4 S«e Tablets ix. and xi. in Append!* I. 
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human. When this belief becomes a conviction, the 
eating of flesh meat must seem to the believer to be 
akin to cannibalism. It is strange that this feeling 
finds so little expression in the legend of Go lam a; 
on the contrary, 6dtama is said to have died in con¬ 
sequence of having eaten too much pork. But it is 
easy to infer from the edicts that the legend of his 
biography was compiled in a later and corrupt ago 
of Buddhism, and cannot be accepted as a faithful 
picture of his life and teaching. Be this as it may, 
Kaja Priyadarsi was no monk. He was a philanthro¬ 
pist of a practical stamp, and imbued with a deep 
love of animal beings. Probably he had eaten flesh 
meat from his boyhood, without a thought of the 
nature of the animal he was eating, or of the misery 
which was inflicted to procure his daily meal. Like 
other Hindu sovereigns he had also performed 
sacrifices of animals to the gods, without a thought 
of the death to which the creature was subjected. 
But when he realized the pain and suffering caused 
by such butchery, his heart seems to have revolted 
from flesh, in the same way that a woman revolts 
from the idea of eating a pet lamb or bird. Accord¬ 
ingly he promulgated an edict;, in which he pro¬ 
hibited all slaughter of animals, whether for food or 
sacrifice, because of the cruelty which it involved. 
He also announced that the daily slaughter of ani¬ 
mals in the royal kitchen would be discontinued for 
the future. In the same edict he prohibited all 
convivial meetings on the ground that much evil 
■attended such assemblies. 6 

Perhaps no despotic order has been issued, since 


1 Sts Tablet i. in Appendix I. 
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chapt er t. the first establishment of a civil government, whtph 
was so calculated to create a profound impress ion. 
The llrahmans, however abstemious in their own. 
diet, had sacrificed animals, and poured out libations 
to the gods, from immemorial antiquity. The 
Kshatviyas were equally celebrated as warriors and 
hunters, and 1'iad lived on moat and wine from their 
earl lest history. Tb e c d i ct was tl i us d i rested again st 
the daily worship of the Brahmans and the daily 
pursuits and daily meals of the Kshatriyas ■ whilst it 
was based upon broad principles of benevolence, 
which neither priest nor soldier could be expected 
to understand. The Brahman would never regard 
his sacrificial knife as an instrument of cruelty ; nor 
was the Ksliatriya likely to desist from the sports of 
the field, or to abstain from his ancient flesh feasts, 
because of the pain they might inflict on the antelope 
or wild boar. 

The promulgation of the first edict against the 
slaughter of animals thus appears to have been a 
failure, The general population of the Gangetic 
valley might possibly have received it with indiffer¬ 
ence, for they had subsisted on grain and vegetables 
for unrecorded ages; but still they had always 
sacrificed animals to the gods, and especially to the 
female deities who were supposed to revel in flesh 
meat and strong liquors. 6 

SSobfa? _ r ^ G %j»> however, was not to be thwarted in 
«alttS d8mo,x ' his benevolent intentions by the opposition or dis¬ 
affection of unbelievers, lie repeated the edict in 
another form, and promulgated it with all the pomp 
and ceremony of an imperial demonstration. This 

n See the vows of SUfi to the goddesses of the Gauges and Jumna rivers, 
anu, page 47. 


Failure Of tins 

edict. 
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time it was not associated with the decree against o hat’i dk ^ 
convivial entertainments, but placed lore most amongst 
those precepts of duty which had received universal 
recognition. Again, it was not issued as an ordinary 
decree, but surrounded with all the emblems of 
power and authority that would excite universal 
reverence, and ensure universal obedience. Magni¬ 
ficent spectacles were exhibited at every important, 
station throughout the empire, such as the people 
had not witnessed for centuries. There were 
grand processions of elephants and chariots, accom¬ 
panied by imposing displays of rich and costly 
articles, and winding up with fire-works and il¬ 
luminations, Vast assemblages of people were thus 
gathered together in orderly but overwhelming 
multitudes, such as are still to be witnessed at the 
great Indian festivals- The drums were beaten 
and proclamation was made by a special messen¬ 
ger from the sovereign. u Thus with the Kaja:' 

— t Animals are not to be sacrificed, living creatures 
are not to be put to death, kinsfolk are to be kindly 
regarded, Brahmans and Sramans are to be respect¬ 
ed and reverenced, fathers and mothers are to be 
dutifully served, and spiritual pastors are to be re¬ 
ceived with filial veneration: By those righteous 
observances the religion of the heaven-beloved Kaja 
will flourish throughout the world; and under his 
sons, and his grandsons, and his great-grandsons, it 
will prosper throughout all generations: It is the 
ordinance of duty and should be as stable as a 
mountain : Let every virtuous man obey it: Let no 
man think of opposing it: The law which di- 

1 The liftmo of the Knja, ami his appellation of heaven-beloved” or “ bc- 
r.ved of the gods,” w repeated in every edict. 
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c hapt er v. recta ceremonial rites must conform to the ordinanco 
of duty.’ }J 8 


tSSStkL ^ ,!, J a IMyadaysi is perhaps the first sovereign on 
record who authoritatively declared that the national 
religion must conform to justice and humanity. 
Gdtama Buddha had already brought his monastic 
leaching into conformity with moral duty by pro¬ 
hibiting sons to enter upon monastic vows without 
the consent of their parents. But Raja Priyadavst 
aimed a mortal blow at the old Bralmianieal ritual 
by asserting that the sacrifice of animals was con¬ 
trary to humanity. In enforcing this decree he did 
not appeal to any religious sentiment, such as pre¬ 
cludes the Brahman from eating beef, or the Mussul¬ 
man from eating pork. He did not refer to the dogma 
of the metempsychosis, which taught that animals 
were mere embodiments of human souls. He did not 
even prohibit animal food, but only the slaughter of 
the animal. 9 But the force of the appeal to hu¬ 
manity against the bloody ritual was irresistible. A 
powerful antagonism was excited which lasted for 
ages; but in the end humanity triumphed over the 
Brahman and the Kshatriya. In the present day 
animal sacrifices hayo almost passed away from 


V' 


B See Appendix, Tablet iv. Tlie paraphrase will appear soimreliat'freo if it is 
only compared jritb Professor Wilson’s translation of Tablet iv. j but it will bo 
frond in perfc^ conformity with the real meaning of the inscription as exhibited 
in Professor Wilson's comments on the original text of the edict. See Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii., page 180. Speaking of the last sentence, Pro- 
fosor Wilson says that it is intended to raise moral duty above ceremonial rites. 

9 This point has already been discussed, see ante, page 142. 

It is curious to notice the contrast between'the practical working of the Bud* 
diiist commandment against slaughter, and that against, getting drunk. Although- 
k illing is forbidden, the Buddhist may still oat moat, provided the animal has been 
killed by another, or has died a natural or accidental death, lint the Jhw against 
getting drunk is treated as a prohibition against all intoxicating liquors and 
drugs. ■ " . 
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India ; they have been superseded by the more ’chapte r .y. 

innocent offerings of rice and milk, batter and cakes, 
such as the ancient Rising presented to tlio gods of 
the elements. 10 In like manner the royal and im¬ 
perial sacrifices of the Raj as uy a and As warned ha 
h|v© disappeared from the land; and although the 
love of the chase is still as strong in the Kshatriya 
as in days of yore, yet the national sentiment of the 
Hindu is opposed to the idea of slaughter of any 
living thing. 1 ' 

The edict for the establishment of medical dis- 
pensaries or hospitals is of a still more remarkable X. and !,IU ' 
character. It is the expression of an enlightened 
morality, which is a lesson for all time, It is the 
embodiment of that practical benevolence, which 
cares for the body as well as for the soul. The 
Raja saw with that true philanthropy which grows 
out of the religion of the affections, that health is 
as essential to happiness as spiritual culture ; and 
accordingly., whilst seeking to inculcate religion or 
Dharma, he provided the means for removing dis¬ 
ease and pain from the temple of the body. Here, 
again, his loving-kindness was not confined to the 
human race, but extended over the entire range of 
animal being* Mr Prinsep alludes to it as the fas- 
t idioua humanity of the Buddhist creed ; but the alle¬ 
viation of agony in animals, especially in those who 

10 In Bengal goats and kids are still sacrificed to the goddess Kali or Durg-a. 

u The antagonism of the Br&hmans t.o the milder precepts of Buddhism could 
scarcely have found much expression during the reign of a tolerant sovereign like 
Raja Priyadarsi. The author of the Vishnu Purana, which was composed in the 
a pi of Brahmauical revival, is exceedingly bitter against the Buddhists and Jains, 
who hkd seduced the people from their ancient sacrifices and sraddhas. (See 
Book Hi. clutp. xviii.) The transition from animal sacrifices to the bloodless 
ojfTariugs of rice and milk is fully indicated in the Ilhrahyana. See History, vol. 
ii,j part iv. } Kam6i}..na, chap, ii. 
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minister to man, is something more than fastidious 
humanity. To bind a broken limb, to anoint a 
wound, to bring a draught of water to a sick animat, 
will often elicit more gratitude from the dumb crea¬ 
ture, than front beings gifted with speech and reason. 
The fact that the cure of disease formed a part of the 
ancient religion of Buddha, has already been indi¬ 
cated by Megasihcnes, who describes the physicians 
as forming an honourable class of the Srdmans, or 
13uddhist mendicants. 

It is impossible, however, to ascertain how fur 
the labours of these Sramans were systematized by 
ltaja Priyadarsi. The edict simply directed that a 
constant supply of medicinal roots and fruits should 
be kept in store in every part of his empire; one 
class for the treatment of human beings, and the other 
class for the treatment of animals. 13 This benevolent 
measure was also extended to all the provinces which 
had. been conquered by Raja Priyadarsi; as well as 
to t he Bactrian kingdom of Antioch us the Greek, 
with whom the Raja appears to have been in alliance. 
It was further enacted that wherever such a pro¬ 
vision had not been made, the necessary roots and 
fruits were to be planted. In the same edict the 
Raja commanded that wells should be dug and frees 
planted on every high road throughout his empire, 
for the accommodation of animals as well as for that 
of man. 13 

w See infra for 1"ah-Ilian's Account of these hospitals at PfttaU-putra 

13 See Tablet ii. in Appendix 1. The conservative character of Hi ml 6 
institutions may he inferred from the fact that there existed at Surat down 
to the last century a hospital specially set apart for the treatment of animals. 
It has been frequently described hy European travellers, ami waslinown ns the 
Banyan Hospital ; hut nothing of it has been reported subsequent to the year 
Jj 8(). In that year it consisted of a large piece of ground, enclosed hy high 
walls,, and subdivided into several courts or wards tor the accommodation of 
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The edicts .promulgated by Raja Prlvadarsi, for 
establishing a system of moral instruction through- 
out his empire, are somewhat obscure. 14 In one he 1 *^ 1 - 
complains that the chief ministers of morality had 
been “ tolerant of iniquity : ” and it may be assumed 
that by the term a iniquity” he alluded to the flesh 
sacrifices of the Brahmans, and the flesh feasts and 
banquetings of the Kshatriyas. Accordingly he 
announces that he has appointed other ministers to 
mingle freely with all classes, with .Kshatriyas and 
Brdiunans, as well as with mendicants and poor 
people, 13 for the purpose of presiding over morals, 

1 rewarding the good and punishing the wicked. 10 


m 


aniltnds. In sickness tlicy were attended with the greatest care, and litre 
found what is wanted by many human beings, namely, a peace!ul asylum, foi the 
infirmities of old age. When an animal broke a limb, or was otherwise disabled, 
bis owner brought it to dm hospital, whore it was received without regard to the 
caste -'.a' nation of its master. In 1772 this hospital contained horses, mules, 
oxen, sheep, goats, monkeys, poultry, pigeons, and a variety of birds ; also an 
aged tortoise,, which waf known to have been there seventy-five yearn. The most 
extraordinary ward was that appropriated for rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious 
vermin, for whom suitable food was provided (Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer, 
art, Surat). 

It would be difficult for the. European to understand the inducement which 
wou-d load men to contribute towards the support of such an extraordinary insti¬ 
tution whilst so many human beings were unprovided for. But, the dogma of the 
metempsychosis undoubtedly exercises a deep influence when the belief becomes a 
conviction , and the doctrine would induce large numbers to purchase future hap¬ 
piness by such an affectation of charity. 

11 See Tablets v. and vi. in Appendix 1. 

m The term mendicants or “ Bhikshus,” does not appear to be applied to 
ordinary br -nnirs, but to the religious mend:■■ant*, such as the Sh amans. In the 
legend 0 f £ life of Gdtama Buddha, the great teacher is often represented as 
addressing his priests by the simple term of ‘ Bhikshus or mendicants. 

M In the original edict, which will be found in the Appendix (Tablet v.), 
will be found some geographical allusions, which suggest the idea trial Baja 
T'riyiuhrsi sent out missionaries to neighbouring conn trios. It is difficult to 
identify precisely the names of countries, but tha missionaries seem to have 
been directed to proceed iu a westerly direction into Gus*nt; and also towards 
the north-west through Cashmere and Cabul, “ to the outer cities and fastnesses of 
rnv brother and sister, and wherever there are any other of my kindred.” Bv this 
lrifl expression the edict seems to allude to the dominions of the Greek princes of 
I'uetria. See Appendix 1I„ Buddhist Chronicles, 
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v. In the second edict he seems to imply that he hac 
~ invested tliese ministers or missionaries with in 
quisitorial and magisterial powers, similar to those 
which were exercised by the political inspectoi3 

described by Megastlienes. 
opposition to _ These edicts appear to indicate that a spirit of 
antagonism was already at work against the Raja 
and his religion. He had, in fact, shared the tate of 
all reformers, who seek to impart religious instruc- 
tion to the masses without the aid of the established 
priest] iood II e had en deavoured to conciliate Brah¬ 
mans and Sr&mans by enjoining the duty ot paying . : 
them respect and supporting them with alms; but 
he had offended the Brahmans by his edicts against 
animal sacrifices, and he had not as yet recom¬ 
mended himself to the Srdmans by recognizing the 
law of the wheel. Above all he had ignored the y £• - 
* authority of both Brahmans and Sramaus as teachers ,/y 
of religion, and had, moreover, indicated that they 
too were wanting in a knowledge of Deanna, ft 
is easy to conceive that by adopting such an at¬ 
titude he would excite the wrath of every priest 
and monk throughout the land, lie would pro 
bably learn from his inspectors that loud murmurs , 
were to be heard m all directions respecting the 
oppressive character of the new ordinances j and 
in the first, instance he would be doubtless angry 
at such groundless complaints, and more deter¬ 
mined than ever to enforce obedience to his com- v ; - 
mands. 17 Under such circumstances he is said to 


n it is evident from the spirit of the edicts that the chief opposition to the 
ordinances of Baja Priyadarsi arose from those who desired to slaughter animals 
for sacrifice or food* This is especially evident evoti in tho confnsOd rendering of 
Tablet xiiL as given in the Appendix L 









have declared that he had not required his sub- chapter, v. 
jeets to perform any tiling that he did not perform 
himself; and that consequently there would be no 
real difficulty in obeying his edicts. 1 * At the same 
time lie announced his resolution to enforce obedi ¬ 
ence. For this purpose he had appointed officers 
to punish all those who departed from his or¬ 
dinances. The tribunal thus set up partook of 
the nature of an Inquisition ; but it was evidently 
intended for the punishment of evil conduct only., 
and not for the purpose of checking false doctrine or 
heresy of any kind. 19 

The remaining' edicts are more conciliatory in ^4 liafc01 ' y 
their tone and character. The Raja seems to have 
failed, as might have been expected, in the task of 
compelling his subjects to become virtuous by im¬ 
perial authority; and like some modern philan-, 
thropists, he appears to have been somewhat discon¬ 
certed by the result. Accordingly ho attempted to 
set himself right with his subjects by appealing to 
the piety of his own life as compared with that of 
the Rajas who reigned before him. He says :— u In 
ancient times my predecessors on the throne took 
their pleasure in travelling, in society, in hunting 
and other similar amusements ; but my delight lias 
been in almsgiving and visits to the Brahmans and 
Seamans, and in rewarding the learned and the aged; 
in overseeing the country and the people; in promul- 


18 Tim point, is rather dubious. It is so stated in the original rendering of 
Edict vi. by Mr Prinsep ; but it finds no place in the revised translation by Pro* 
feasor Wilson, 

It MB bo seen hereafter that the two Chinese pilgrims, Fah-Hian ami 
Puouon-Thsang, testify to the fact that neglect of duties to parents and religions 
teachers was punished in the fifth and seventh centuries by mutilation and exile. 

16 
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c hapter V, gating moral laws and enforcing moral conduct. 7 ' 

Other edicts are of a similar character, but seem to 
offer considerable difficulties in the way of intelli¬ 
gible translation. 21 It is evident, however, that the 
sovereign, whilst endeavouring to spread his own 
religion, was willing to tolerate the religion of 
others, and to praise all benevolent and virtuous 
acts even when practised by heretics. Ho honoured 
all forms of faith, and presented gifts to all holy 
men, whether monastic celibates or priestly house¬ 
holders ; but he considered that there was no gift 
like that of virtue or pharma. He especially gloried 
in the tact that his edicts effected conversions wher¬ 
ever they were set up. u It is a conquest/ 7 he says, 
u that ensures joy, and becomes a joy : The victory 
of Pharma is the only true happiness, and cannot be 
overcome.” 22 

Such was the good and kindly teaching of Raja 
Priyadarsi, This virtuous sovereign had gloried in 
the idea that his religion of Pharma would prosper 
throughout all generations, and endure as long as 
the mountains; and, practically, his aspirations have 
been realized. The religion of the heart has been 
struggling through unrecorded ages beneath the 
dead weight of an ecclesiastical system which ig¬ 
nores the affections, and the corrupt influence of a 
sacred literature which overrides morality. But 
such is the vitality of the doctrine of loving-kind ¬ 
ness, that it still reigns supreme amidst the wreck 
of ancient creeds and expiring mythologies. The 
edicts have long since faded out of the national 
memory, but they were engraven not only on rock 


Vitality of 
Hharma as the 
religion of lov- 
iHg-Kiiidnesa. 


20 Sec Appendix, Tablet viii, 

S1 See Appendix, Tablets vii., xii,, xiii., and xiv, 


Tablet xiii. 
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and pillar, but on the hearts of the -masses. In 
India the further development of pharma pas been, 
repressed by Brahmanical observances, and the 
people are still distributed by caste distinctions into 
isolated groups; but within the little circle of 
family, village, caste, or neighbourhood, the religion 
flourishes to an extent which is without a parallel 
elsewhere. To this day the Hindus are beyond all 
other people in the world in dutiful service to father 
and mother, in kindness and kindly help towards 
kinsfolk and. acquaintance, in filial veneration to¬ 
wards spiritual pastors, in respectful service towards 
Brahmans and holy men, in frugality and temper¬ 
ance, in abstinence from evil-speaking and slander¬ 
ing, and in a tender regard for the whole animal 
creation. In Buddhist countries 33 the duty of obedi¬ 
ence to parents is less observed, and the virtue of 
benevolence loses its vitality from being regarded as 
a religious merit to be rewarded hereafter; but the 
duties of kindness and hospitality are more manifest, 
because they are not blunted by Brahmanical ra¬ 
pacity, or narrowed down by caste laws, and con¬ 
sequently have developed into a universal rule. 
Indeed Pharma has become almost identical with 
Buddhism. The traveller, whether a Burmnn or a 
foreigner, is always sure of a hospitable reception 
in a Buddhist monastery. Again, a system of 
instruction, such as was perhaps originally in¬ 
augurated by Baja Priyadarsi, is still in force in 
every vihara throughout Burma; and whether in 
British or native territory, it is difficult to find a 
Bur man lad of the poorest parents who cannot read 
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* Xhe authors personal experience of Buddhist countries is confined to Buraia. 
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. and write. Moreover the spirit of r 
tion which was expressed by Raja Priyadarsi, seems 
always to have prevailed both in India and Burma. 
Violation of caste rules within the pale of Brahman¬ 
ism, and schism or heresy within the pale of Bud¬ 
dhism, may have been suppressed by excommunica¬ 
tion or capital punishment in times gone by; but 
Jews and Christians, Mussulmans and Par sees, have 
always enjoyed the liberty of performing worship 
after their own fashion, without any interference 
whatever from the civil or ecclesiastical powers, pro¬ 
vided always that no offence was given to the re¬ 
ligion of the state. 

ih This modern association of Pharma with l»ud- 
SSiffiof 6 ’ dhism was not the result of monastic teaching, for 
SS**"* theoretically the two systems are still as widely 
separated as they were in the days of Raja Priya¬ 
darsi. Pharma, or religion, cultivated the duties of 
the affections; Vinaya, or monastic discipline, 
crushed out the affections themselves* .Dharma 
taught that the fulfilment of duty to fellow-men and 
fellow-creatures in every scale of being was the only 
true road to happiness. A 7 indy a taught that happi¬ 
ness itself is a delusion, and that the main object of 
the truly wise ought to be to abstract themselves 
from all duty and all affection, until the soul was 
freed from every mortal tie and practically ceased 
to be. But in the same way that Brahmanism has 
been compelled to accept the worship of the gods as 
practised by the conquerors and the conquered, so 
Buddhism has been compelled to accept the religion 
of Priyadarsi as taught in the edicts. From a very 
early date, probably during the period which inter¬ 
vened between the promulgation of the edicts and the 



etigious tolera- 
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the system of primary education, which is imparted 
in the monasteries to hoys, is perhaps the last relic 
that remains of the vast philanthropic reforms which 
tilled the imagination of the heaven-beloved Baja. 
In a word,, from an early period the Buddhist monks 
must have degenerated. They led lives of celibacy in 
order that they might lead lives of religious idleness, 
maintained by the voluntary contributions of the 
laity, and surrounded by the halo of false glory 
with which superstition loves to. invest such saividy 
characters . 21 Their vaunted learning has been little 
more than metaphysical speculation, in which ignor¬ 
ance of the universe and its inhabitants has been 
concealed under an affectation of profound knowledge 
t hat is drawn from the imagination alone. Nowhere 
is the real truth so plainly depicted, as in the so- 
called Buddhist chrpnieles. There the dim memo¬ 
ries of the past are reproduced in the garb ot fable ; 
and the want of historical data is supplied by puerile 
inventions . 27 

The reign of Baja Priyadarsi is a valuable 


si unpractical character of monastic Buddhism 'is especially observant in 
liorms, for there it can be easily compared with the daily la boors and self-denying 
lives of Eotihui Catholic priests and missionaries which are above all praise. 

25 pj lf , Buddhist chronicles profess to furnish historical details of the reigns of 
successive B ijus of Magadha from the death of G6tanta Buddha in o.e. 543 to 
the end of the reign of Asolta in i-.c, 288. They also give an account of three 
synods or convocations, which were held at different intervals dining the same 
period, for the purpose of establish tug the Buddhist ennon of scriptures, and 
maintaining the rules of monastic discipline. As they involve much historical 
criticism and are devoid of general interest, it lias been deemed advisable to dis¬ 
cuss them in the Appendix at the end of the present volume. 
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A^a. anc l for the future may be termed Anoka.;'" trie 


ther in the deep forest, and grouped into kingdoms 
by conquering Rajas. Vedic Rishis and Kshetriva 
warriors, Brahman priests and Buddhist monks, 
appear respectively upon the stage, and begin to 
assume substantive forms. It is even possible to 
realize the growth of civil government. The head¬ 
men of villages holding their noisy little councils of 
grey-beards under the shade of widely-spreao ing 
trees; the Rajas sitting in state upon their thrones ; 
the royal umbrella elevated above their beads, ana 
the chamaras of hair waving to and fro; whilst 
chieftains and ministers are sitting around in the 
council hall. Here and there, mingling with every 
throng, may be seen the hall-naked Brahmans with 
their sacred thread* and the decent Sramans in the 
yellow robes of the monastery. But one age Is 
jumbled up with another, for there is no chronology. 
The imagination wanders at will over the shifting 
sands of a remote past, but cannot fix a single reign 
or even a single century. Delhi may be coeval 
with Damascus; the Rajas of Ayodhyd with the 
priest-kings of Salem. Even the stand-point iuin- 
ished by the life of Gotama Buddha is altogether 


26 The Identification of Ttajo Priyadarsi of the edicts with Eaja Asoka of the 
Buddhist chronicler was first pointed out by Mr Tnrmrar, who rested H upon a 
passage in the Dipawanse. The late Professor H, II. M'llson objected to this 
identification (see Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol xu. page 243). 1 he iden. 

tification, however, is further proved by the general resemblance between the 
edicts of Priyadarsiand the legends of Asoka record'd in the Buddhist chronicles. 
See Appendix II, to the present volume. 
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insecure. It has been fixed in the sixth century 
before the Christian era; but it might, with nearly 
equal probability, be thrust back another hundred 
or even thousand years. The so-called chronicles 
of tire kings of Magadha, between Gotama and 
Alexander the Great, \ imbasara and Asoka, are 
little better than jumbles of myths and names. Die 
invasion of the Punjab by Alexander in B. c. 337,— 
the charge of the Macedonian cavalry against the 
elephants of Porus on the banks oi the Jhelum, 
is the first event which brings India into historical 
relations with the outer world. It was followed, 
nerhkps immediately, but certainly within less than 
a hundred years, by the reign of Asoka; the great 
sovereign of Magadha, who has, as it were, left his 
handwriting upon rock and pillar from Cuttack to 
Guzerat and Cabul, and whose memory is still linger¬ 
ing in Sanskrit and Pali story. 28 

The carl v life of Asoka is almost lost in a cioud 
of legend; but hero and there glimpses are obtained 
w hihh prove that he was a prince, who had passed 
through extraordinary adventures and large oxpeii- 
ences.” Whilst still a very young man he was at 
variance with liis father, and seems to have gone 
into exile like another Rdina."- 9 He is said to have 


See Appendix II., Buddhist CUvoniotea, 

•w Compare Vishnu Puihua, Book IV., chap, xxiv., with Mabawanso, chap. 

y " 59 Tan fact of the exile is n little uncertain. In the Buddhist chronicle he is 
said to have been appointed governor of Ujain, in the southern part, of hajpoo- 
tana not far from the river Nerbudda; hut the appointment to so remote a 
province may have been equivalent to exile, and probably was a pious mvomon 
of the monkish chronicler to cover the disgrace of exile, and to represent Asoka ns 
the Sou of the Raja who preceded lum on the throne. I he Chinese traveller, 
Hiour-n-Thw-ig, relates that Asoka established at Ujarn a pines of punishment, 
y fiich was called Hell, because criminals were subjected to the same tortures in 
this life t- which the wicked nro subjected. The story proves nothing, and is 
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been appointed to the government of the distant 
province of Ujain, and. subsequently to have sup¬ 
pressed a revolt iri Taxila in the Punjab. During 
Ills wanderings he fell in love with a beautiful 
princess, named Devi, by whom he became the 
father of a son and a daughter, who were famous in 
later Buddhist tradition as the missionaries who 
first planted Buddhism in the island of Ceylon."' 

The main incidents of Asoka’s early career thus 
present a strange similarity to those recorded of 
Sandrokottos by Greek writers. Sandrokottos 
was also an exiled prince from Fatal i-putra; and 
he ultimately drove the Greeks from Taxila. 
Again, Asoka usurped a throne and founded an. 
empire; so did Sandrokottos. Asoka originally 
professed, the Brahmanical religion, and then em¬ 
braced the more practical religion of the edicts. 
Sandrokottos sacrificed to the gods in Brahman - 
real fashion; but he also held a great assembly 
every year, in which every discovery was dis¬ 
cussed which was likely to prove beneficial to the 
earth, to mankind, or to animals generally. There 
is no necessity, perhaps, for laying an undue stress 
upon this resemblance; but still it would be a 
startling coincidence if the great sovereign, whose 
religion of duty without deity lias been engraven 
for more than twenty centuries on the rocks and 
pillars of India, should prove to be the same prince 
who met Alexander at Taxila} who offended the 

probably a monkish legend. Sneli k tones of Buddhist saints may be edifying to 
pious Buddhists, but arc worthless to the historian. Fab-Hum relates a some what 
similar story. See oliap. atxxii., Beale’s Translation. 

*° The brother and sister are respectively named Mai tend ra and Sanghfimitrfi. 
The story of their mission, surrounded with the usual halo of pious fable, muy be 
found iu the Mahawauso, chap. v. 
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Macedonian conqueror by his insolence and ais- cHArwnfc. t, 
sumption, who expelled the Greeks from the Punjab 
during' the wars of Alexanders successors, and 
ultimately married the daughter of Seleukos Nr- 
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The accession of Asoka to the throne was signal- Asoka^wsees- 
ized by a terrible tragedy, which is only briefly x ^Xl 
indicated in Buddhist tradition. The old Baja* 
his alleged father, was mortally sick in the royal 
palace at Patulbputra. The dying sovereign sent 
for bis eldest son Susfma, who commanded in the 
Punjab,, to succeed him on the throne. Asoka, 
however, appeared in the stead of his elder brother; 
and the Baja was so exasperated that he burst a 
blood-vessel and perished on the spot. Asoka is 
said to have had a hundred brothers, and to have 
slain thorn ail save one. The statement is probably 
a my til, but it sufficiently indicates the perpetration 
of one of those wholesale massacres which are of 
frequent occurrence in dynastic revolutions in 
Asiatic kingdoms. Susfma was certainly slain, and 
his death was followed by an incident, which 
imparts a darker colouring to the tragedy. The 
lowest class of people in all Hindustan are the 
Ohandtilas. Their touch, their breath, their very 
presence, is pollution. They' are scavengers and 
executioners, and they live like lepers in separate 
villages. When prince Susfma was murdered, his 
widow was about to become a mother ; but she 
succeeded in effecting her escape from the palace, 
and found a refuge in a village of the Chant! !i las, 
where she gave birth to a son, and dwelt for seven 
years. The princess and her misfortunes have 
passed, into oblivion, but the untold agony of her 
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chapter v. residence amongst the Ch and alas is a lasting blot 
upon tHe character of Anoka. Strangely enough, 
her son is said to have become a monk, and to have 
converted Asoka to the Buddhist faith. This 
startling story is not altogether impossible. The 
ill-fated prince, the grandson of a Raja, brought up 
amongst Chandalas, had no other career open to 
Kim but that of a religious mendicant j and. he was 
doubtless glad to forget his sorrows in the seclusion 
of a monastery. That he should have ultimately 
effected the conversion of his usurping uncle is a 
pious legend, upon which it is impossible to pro¬ 
nounce an opinion, 81 

ggpitfM Ah unknown interval of some years elapses 
between the accession and the conversion of Asoka. 
During the early portion of this interval, whilst the 
widowed princess and her infant son were still 
dwelling amongst the Chandalas, Asoka was pur¬ 
suing a career of conquest resembling that of San- 
drokottos. The extent of his empire is indicated by 
his edicts. It took in the whole of Hindustan, 
the Punjab, and Afghanistan, from the Bay of 
Bengal to the Indian Ocean, and from the river 
Herbudda to the mountains of Cashmere. His 
frontier on the north-west was formed by the 
western Himalayas, known as the Hindu Kush, 
which rendered his empire conterminous with that 
of the Greek sovereigns of Bactria, Here, in the 
neighbourhood of the Hindu Kush and the Oxus, 
were doubtless to bo found the outer cities and 
fastnesses of his so-called brother and sister of the 
dynasty of the Seleukidae. 3 ® 


31 Mahawtug#), chap. v. } et seep 33 Appendix I. , Edicts of Asoka, Tablet v. 
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The secular character of Asoka may be inferred chapt er v. 
from that of Sandrokottos; for even if they are to ^?S a X s c £f" 
be regarded as two distinct individuals, it is certain Slpr^ 

J_1i. il i. ,1 . .1 women nnt.i the 

that they are men or the same stamp, the same chase, 
culture, and the same surroundings. Sandrokottos 
was in such constant tear of treachery that lie never 
slept in the day time, and frequently changed his 
bed-chamber at night; and the same may be inferred 
of Asoka, who had ascended the throne by the 
murder of all his brethren, and must have been 
threatened by enemies of every kind. Sandrokottos 
was devoted to tire pleasures of the harem, and the 
same may be inferred of Asoka; for whilst there is 
an allusion m the Buddhist chronicle to the sixteen 

v -7» v}-i V/V ! *. ’hi , • • - • , • • •*, • f 

thousand women of his palace, and to Ins fondness 
for a hand-mpd in his old age, 31 there is throughout 
the edicts a significant absence of all reference to 
those sensual indulgences which were the character¬ 
istics of the age. 54 Sandrokottos went out occasion¬ 
ally to hunt with his women ; and Asoka may have 
done the same, for in his edicts he refers to the 
pleasures of hunting, travelling, and marriage. 

Again, both sovereigns resided in the vast city 
of Fatalhputra, with its wooden walls manned with 
archers, and its open moat which served both as a 
means of defence and a common sewer, and must 
have occasioned much pestilence and fever, espe¬ 
cially under the alternate conditions of an Indian 
sun and Indian rains. 

It is however the religious phase in the character 

73 Mahawanso, pages 27, 122, 

3 ‘ Tho lax morality of the ago is proved by the reference to courtesans in the 
life o*' Gotama Buddha and the Sanskrit dramo. It is also reflected in tho 
sculptures at Sanehi and Amvavati. See the valuable photographs in ilr Fergus- 
Foil’s Tree and Serpent Worship. 












35 See Appendix II. 

3G See Appendix I., Edicts of Asoka, Tablet i. 

37 This is especially the case m Bengal, where goats and kids are still sacrificed 
thousands to the goddess Kali or Durgii. 
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Change of 
spiritual nature: 
revolt at sacri¬ 
fice. 


of Asoka wiifih is invested with the deepest interest. 
Indeed, the process must always be worthy of study 
which could transform a usurper and murderer into 
a philanthropist imbued with the proselytizing spirit 
of Buddhism, In the early years of his reign he 
was in the constant practice of almsgiving and 
sacrifice. According to the Buddhist chronicle he 
fed sixty thousand Brahmans daily. 35 According to 
the edicts he daily sacrificed hundreds of thousands 
of animals for u virtuous purposes.” 3,3 These state¬ 
ments are probably exaggerations, but they are pre¬ 
cisely similar to the stories which are still told of 
wealthy Hindu sinners. 57 Almsgiving and sacrifice 
have been regarded as expiations for sin from the 
earliest age of Brahmanical teaching ; and when the 
excitement of revolution and conquest had begun to 
subside, it was only natural that Asoka should 
endeavour to expiate bis sins after the old conven¬ 
tional fashion. 

It was at this period of his career that the spirit¬ 
ual nature of Asoka underwent an entire change.. 
The man of violence and slaughter shuddered at the 
sight of blood and suffering. The usurper and 
murderer doubted the justice which demanded that 
innocent animals should be slain for the expiation of 
his own crimes. Nor was this revulsion of feeling 
confined to Asoka; it was the growing public 
opinion of the age. The revolt of humanity against 
sacrifices found a still more indignant expression 
in the language of the Hebrew prophets than in the 
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edicts of the Hindu Raja :— u I have desired mercy epm-Kitv. 
ami not Sacrifice; the knowledge of God more than 
burnfooffirringslT 33 The conversion of Asoka, how¬ 
ever, was not effected in a moment. The oscillation 
of sentiment finds full expression In the confused 
language of the first edict. But when he had fairly 
accepted the idea he was agitated by no further 
hesitation. Henceforth he was bent on expiating 
his sins by his own merits ; by the fulfilment of duty 
rather than by austerities or sacrifices; by the accu¬ 
mulation of good works rather than by the slaughter 


of goats and lambs 


TM energy which had enabled Asoka to usurp a z«iioiwpnomn[. 

O*/ ^ J t gatlOll Of 

tin one and conquer an empire was now expended in llhlu '“ w ' 
promulgating the religion of duty. In fact, his zeal, 
seems in some respects to have outrun his discretion. 

He do voted himself heart and soul to the perform¬ 
ance of merits, and to compelling others to perform 
merits. He not only abolished the slaughter of 
animals, but he provided for the medical treatment 
of those which were wounded or diseased. He set 
aside the established teachers, who had been tolerant 
of iniquity, and appointed teachers ol his own with 
magisterial powers to enforce the fulfilment of duty. 

The great yearly assembly of Sandrokottos finds no 
direct expression in the edicts, but it is in perfect 
accordance with all the measures which were estab¬ 
lished by the edicts. It is not an outgrowth of 
Brakmanical ritualism, nor of the Buddhist law of 
the wheel, but of Dharma, and Dhanna alone. 

But the religion of Asoka, with all its practical Absmka of deity 

O * j jj 1 1 ^ ^ ^ 

morality, was wanting in that spiritual life which is 


w. Hosea yi. 6- Compare also Micah vi. 6 t 7; Isaiah i, 10—14. 
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associated with a consciousness of deity. Virtue 
was practised, not merely because it was right, but 
for the sake of reward • vice was eschewed, not merely 
because it was wrong, but from fear of punishment. 
To this day there is much spontaneous goodness 
amongst Buddhists ; but still there is much that 
springs from a recognition of the law of merits and 
demerits, rather than from a pure love for our fellow- 
creatures. In a word, the conception of deity is 
wanting; and without deity there can be no heroism 
and no devotion. Tlie idea of God loving man, and 
that of man loving God, are essential to the religion 
of humanity. 

The remaining' history of' Asoka is utterly lost, 
beyond the bare fact that in drifting further and 
further from Brahmanism, he at last avowed him¬ 
self a convert to Buddhism, and embraced the 
three gems--Buddha, the Law, and the Assembly. 
The circumstances which attended this final pro¬ 
fession of faith are unknown. Nothing has been 
preserved beyond a single inscription, addressed 
apparently to the Buddhist assembly of monks at 
Magadba, in which lie declares that he accepts all the 
precepts of Buddha, and requires them to be regarded 
as law. 39 It will be seen, however, that he does not 
recognize the law of the wheel, or in any way express 
his approbation of monastic vows. Asoka, however, 
is celebrated in all Buddhist countries as the liberal 
builder of numerous vih&ras for the accommodation 
of S dimans, and especially for the construction of 
very many stupas, or memorial towers of Gdtama 
Buddha. 40 According to the Buddhist chronicle he 

39 See the Iihadra inscription in Appendix I., Edicts of Asoka. 

4(1 It is not impossible tbai Asoka was the first king who erected memorial 
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died in the year b.C. 288, at the age of eighty-two. ch aCT-Rv. 

The death of Asoka was followed by a blank of ; ^ t ^ ! - A,oH * > . 
seven centuries. Front B.C. 300 to a.d. 400 the seven cent 1 iries 
valley of the Ganges was teeming with population; * u '" 1 ° '* 
but they seem to have li ved on from generation to 
generation, untouched and unchanged by the in¬ 
fluences at work in the outer world. Dynastic 
revolutions may have agitated courts, but they had 
no effect upon the masses. The development of 
Buddhism may have imparted a new religious 
colouring to the people, but otherwise the national 
life was unchanged. 

The historical notices of India during this long 
interval may be briefly expressed. In the second 300 : yy 
ecntuiy before the Christian era the Greek sove¬ 
reigns of Bactriahau been pushed further and further 
south by the Toehari Scythians, and had finally 
disappeared from the scene. Shortly before the 
commencement of the Christian era, Kamshka, the 
famous Buddhist king of the Yuclii, or Toehari 
Scythians, established an empire over Afghanistan, 
the Punjab, Rajpootana, and the upper valleys of the 
Jumna and Ganges, and then disappeared like the 
Greeks. The annals of India during tliis period 
have shrivelled into names. Ghosts of ancient 
Ilindd sovereigns may be summoned upon the stage 
of history ; but they appear as bloodless spectres of 
the past. Yikramaditya defeated the Toehari 
Scythians, and left his era of B.c. 50, which is still 
maintained throughout Hindustan. Salivdhdna ap- 


towefs for the reception of sacred .relics. Arrian states decidedly that the Bind Cm 
allowed no Monument.-) to be reared in honour of deceased persons (India, chap. 
x,)i It has already been indicated that the stupas said to have been erected by 
Gfitama Buddha were mythical. See ante, page I-10. 
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v. pears as the champion of the Br&hmans against the 
Buddhists, and has left Ins era of a.d. 77, which is 
still maintained throughout the Dekkan. 41 The SMi 
kings reigned at Guzerat, and the Gupta kings 
reigned at Magadha. Future discoveries may 
breathe a new life into these dry bones of history; 
but until then the dynasties of Indian kings are of 
little more moment to the historian of humanity than 
the half-forgotten lists of old Egyptian 1 ‘haraohsT 
Greek culture left no impression on the life of the 
Hindus; it is to be traced only in the ruins of the 
past. Scythian culture is discernible amongst the 
Rajpoots ; but the fact leads to no certain historical 
inferences. Merchants came from the east and west, 
and carried a way traditions of Brahman priests and 
Buddhist monks; 43 but India continued to live in a 
world of her own, and cared nothing for the ideas or 
the people that came from beyond the seas. 44 


» The ancient ware between Aryans and ScytMans' are probably historical. 
The smuggle, however, has also be.-on symbolized into an antagonism between the 
Br&hmans anil Buddhist^ which apparently belongs to a much later period. 

42 Archeologists are the pioneers of, history, and there are ninny"who will 
occupy a lasting place ii j the history of .bis tori cud rc*earcli ? although their laboiua 
arc not as yet available to the historian. Mr Thomas 8 essay on the dynasty of, 
t h ■ Sib kings of Surfishlrn is a model of laborious research and care Gil criticisfe. 
See Journal of the lioyal Asiatic Society* vcd. xih, p v 1 

About a.t> + 200 Clemens of Alexandria describes both Hi ilmmns and Shitt ? aivb 
u The Brah man s/ ? be says, “are worshippers of II or a kies and Pan; whilst the 
Sr&iaans and Srim anas [i, e. Buddhist monks fuichnuns] w orship certain pyumuK 
which they believe to contain the bones of some god/' I bis description is sufti- 
cioutly accurate. Herakles and Pan were identical .with Vishnu and t>iva; and Uto 
bones worshipped in pyramids are the relics preserved as honoured memorials oi 
Gfitama Buddha and Uk movo famous disci pies. Porphyry, who flonrishhd about 
a. 0. SCO, iuniishes more details, 48 The Br&hmans/ 1 ho say4 “ form a family or 
tribe ; the Srlumms are a mixture of all classes. The Sranums skate their heads 
and wear tunics ; and abandon their families and property to live in colleges outfeido 
tho city walk They spend their time in holy conversation, and receive unify 
doles of rice from the king,” This account precisely agrees with that of the 
Chinese travellers, which is about to Be brought under review. 

u The colony of Syrian. Christians in Malabar jtiigiR seem io form an excep¬ 
tion to this statement, But the Syrian Christians, like the Parsecs of Bombay* 
have always existed m an isolated community. 
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At the coitimoiicomenfc of the fifth century of tlie _ciiactb» v. 
Christian era, whilst Alaric and his Goths were 
threatening imperial Rome, five Buddhist monks 1 ' 1 ' 
from China made their appearance in the Punjab. 

The event is in every way remarkable. The 
yellow-complexioned Chinese, with their broad 
I leads, high cheek-bones, and small eyes, were 
probably not unfamiliar to the Hindus; and traders 
and seamen from the land of Han seem to have 
visited India from time immemorial. But the 
Chinese strangers in the Punjab appeared in a very 
different capacity. They were humble and sober- 
minded monks, warmly interested in Buddha and 
the law, and anxious for Buddhist scriptures and 
images, which they wished to copy and carry away 
to their own land. 

, The extension of Buddhism to China is an 
interesting event in religious history. The mis- clliIW ' 
siotiaries of Asoka had been the pioneers of Bud¬ 
dhism in an age when Judaea was still governed by 
its own high-priest and Sanhedrim, and was busily 
engaged in rebuilding the temple and restoring 
the law. The zealous Sramans of Magadha had 
made their way from the Gangetic valley to the 
Punjab; thence through the Khyber Pass into 
Oabul; and finally carried the law of Buddha over 
the western .Himalayas into the remote kingdoms 
of Turkistau and Mongolia. The story of these 
missionary operations is lost to the worldT Little 
is known beyond the significant fact that during 
the unrecorded centuries which followed the death 
of Asoka, the pure morality and monastic teaching' 


** See Appendix II., Buddhist Chronicles. 
16 
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of Gbtama found tlieir way into, the heart of China, 
arid laid a firm hold upon the active imaginations 
of Tartars and Chinese. The western world had 
been the theatre of the grandest events i| the 
annals of man. Rome had completed the conquest 
of Italy, and grown into a colossal empire, widen 
has left a heritage of history for all time. Chris ¬ 
tianity had been planted in Judaea and Galileo, and 
embraced by the Roman empire; and was already 
beginning to regenerate humanity. Meantime the 
religion of Buddha had spread from the Ganges to 
the Oxus and Jaxartes; and was still extending 
further and further beyond the northern slopes of 
the Himalayas towards the mountains of Altai. 

But the* Buddhism of China was for centuries 
isolated from that of India. The intermediate 
region was one of the most difficult on the fate ot 
the earth. The passes of the Hindu Kiish, the 
precipices of the mountains of Kashghar, and the 
terrors of the great desert of Gobi, were barriers to 
all general communication; whilst the intermittent 
wars between the Tartars and Chinese seem to 
have stopped the current of missionary opeiations. 
Meantime the Buddhist traditions had grown dim, 
and the teaching had become contused. Many 
Chinese Sramans were craving for more light and 
more knowledge. No Buddhist scriptures weio 
procurable; and the precepts of monastic discipline, 
which had been preserved by oral communication, 
were imperfect and few. dome of the more zealous 
Sramans yearned to behold the holy land of Ma- 
gaclha, in which the glorious Buddha had pi eached 
the incomparable law; and to obtain, if possible, 
copies of the sacred books in the very localities in 
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which they had been original!j published abroad. cha pter v. 
A few made the attempt, and failed. Some perished 
in the great desert of Gobi. Others reached the 
country of the inhospitable Uigurs, the Ogres of 
old romance, and were then compelled to return. 

At last the little band of five Srdmans succeeded in 
surmounting every obstacle; and after a toilsome 
journey, which extended over five years, they 
found themselves in the Punjab, and prepared to 
make their way to the holy land of Magadha, whore 
Cjbtama Buddha had taught and preadied in days 
of old. ,y .. ... 1 V 

The leader of that little band was one of those 
unknown heroes in the history of* humanity, whose 
memories have for ages died out of the world, but 
who are yet deserving of a permanent place on the 
rolls of fame. His name was Fah-Hian. He was 
a native of Tchang’an, in northern China; a city 
which was formerly the capital of the province of 
Shense. His fervent faith arid pious humility find 
expression in every page of the narrative of his 
travels; whilst his energy of character, and in* 
do mi table zeal for the purity of tho law, is proved 
by the fact that he was the only one of the five 
Snimans who succeeded in effecting the object of 
Iris mission. 4 * 

The march of FahTIian and his comoanions Mm-chfrom 

k Ohuifl.to Jitflia: 

from China to India was a marvel of indomitable !sert0,: 
energy. In one respect they had an advantage 
over all other travellers. Buddhism flourished 


46 pilgrimage of Fiih-Bian ; frtohi the French edition of tin; Fob lione hi of 
MM. llcmiisat, KFqm.rh, and Lnmlresse. Calcutta, 1848. Travels of Fah-Hiari 
aiut Sung -Tun, Buddhist pilgrims from China to India, by S. Beal, Tiubnci & 
Co., I860. Mr Beal's unpretending volume is a treasury of valuable informatiot?. 
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more or less throughout the whole intermediate 
region ; and the yellow robes of the Srdrnan were 
not only a sufficient protection from robbers, but 
secured from the rich and powerful an ample supply 
of such simple necessaries as were required on the 
way. The great desert of Gobi was the first 
serious obstacle which the pilgrims encountered. It 
has indeed been the terror of all later travellers, from 
Marco Polo downwards. The dreary waste was 
supposed to be haunted by demons. The sirocco 
winds blew so fiercely over the sands that not a 
beast or a bird could be seen. As for as the eye 
could reach there was nothing but desert, strewed 
here and there with the blanched bones of men 
who had perished by the way. But after seventeen 
days of toil and anxiety they passed in safety 
through the perilous solitudes, and once more found 
themselves amongst the habitations of man. 47 

On leaving the desert the travellers pushed on 
through a rugged and barren region towards the 
remote kingdom of Khotan, The people on .the 
way Were all Tartars, more or less under the in¬ 
fluence of Chinese culture. The shape of their dress 
was like that of the Chinese, but they wore felts and 
woollens instead of blue cottons. They spoke differ¬ 
ent dialects of the Tartar language. They were all 
inclined to Buddhism after the Indian schools ; and 
the Srfunans of the country studied the Buddhist 
scriptures in the Indian language; 4 ® but they belong¬ 
ed only to the elementary form of Buddhism known 
as the little Vehicle. The Uigur people offered no 


47 Fall-Ulan, chap. i. 

v *' f ! Ms Indian language was either Pali or Sanskrit. Probably it reiorra! to 
both. . 
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obstruction to the pilgrims, Fah-Hian had obtained chapte r v. 
a pass which, procured from the king of the Uigurs 
a hospitable reception for the whole party. But 
the country beyond the Uigurs was long, difficult, 
and desolate. The unfortunate pilgrims endured 
the utmost misery in crossing rivers and scaling 
mountains. At last they succeeded in reaching the 
kingdom of Khotan; and there for a while their 
toils were over. The laity of Ivhotan were ex¬ 
tremely wealthy ; and the kingdom was a strong¬ 
hold of Buddhist culture according to the great 
Vehicle.* 

The distinction between the little and great 
Vehicles is one of considerable significance in deal¬ 
ing with religious development. The little Vehicle 
was an expression of practical Buddhism; and dealt 
more with moral rules, arid minor and precise pre¬ 
cepts of discipline. The great Vehicle was an ex¬ 
pression of intellectual Buddhism; and dealt more 
with metaphysical speculation, spiritual abstraction, 
and psychological analysis. The monks of the little 
Vehicle laid the most stress upon abstinence and 
restraint ; those of the great Vehicle upon contem¬ 
plation and study. The practices of the little 
Vehicle were more adapted to humanity in its 
childhood; those of the great Vehicle to the higher 
forms of mental culture. It would thus seem 
that the monks of the little Vehicle were striving 
after heaven; whilst the monks of the great 
Vehicle were striving after Nirvana. 50 


45 Fall-Span, chap. ii. 

w The Sanskrit names for the little and great Velskies were Hmny&na and 
Makfiy ann. Mr Beal, in the introduction to his translation of Fah-Ilian, furnishes 
fcorae interesting observations on the two Vehicles. See In trod, part iv, ejt seq. 
Compare also M. Saint Hilaire, “ Le Bouildka et sa Religion,” Part II., chap, iii. 
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Fuh-iTi'an was a true Birman. He had no eyes 
for the social life of the people, excepting' so far as 
it was associated with their religions aspects. He 
noticed with pious joy that the inhabitants of Khotau 
took- especial pleasure in the performance of their 
religious duties. He observed that they built their 
houses in clusters; but adds that stupas, or towers, 
were constructed before their doors ; and that addi¬ 
tional apartments in each house were set apart for 
the entertainment of foreign Sramans. The Bang- 
har&mas, or colleges of Buddhist monks, particularly 
attracted his admiration. These institutions indi¬ 
cate the vast development which Buddhism had 
gone through since the days of Sakya Muni. The 
house, or Vihara, had grown into a college, or Stmg- 
Mrama. The monks were no longer distributed into 
little communities, but formed into large universities. 
Each Sanghavama contained numerous apartments 
for resident Sramans, together with surrounding 
grounds, and a chapel or hall for the Sang ha, or 
assembly. 61 

Fah-Hian and his companions were received with 
peculiar consideration by the king of K hot an, pos¬ 
sibly because they were Sramans from China. They 
Were lodged in a large Sanghar&ma, which was 
named Gomati, and enjoyed the. special favour of 
the sovereign. This royal college contained three 
thousand monks, all of whom belonged to the great 
Vehicle. Fah-Uian now appears to have witnessed 
the superior spiritual life of the followers of the 
great Vehicle for the first time. Especially be 


Jt Thf Unco gems, — Buddha, tls« Law and the Assembly,— known as 'Buddha, 
Ishiivina, and SangH,—had now a substantive existence. 
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notices! the pious order and silence that was main- caAP'gffR v. 
tained during the daily meal. At the sound of the 
gong, the whole of the three thousand Sramans as¬ 
sembled in the dining-hall, and took their seats one 
after the other with the utmost decorum and pro ^ 
priety. Not a sound was to be heard. No noise 
was made with the bowls, and there was no chatter¬ 
ing amongst the monks. It a Sr a man required food, 
he merely made a sign with his fingers, and was then 
sup] 


62 


F ah-Ilian halted more than, three months 
Khotan, in order to witness the processions of images. dha - 


Here it may be remarked that Fall-Ilian was not 
only anxious to secure copies of the Bu.du.hist scrip¬ 
tures, but to ascertain the more orthodox forms oi 
religious practice. Me duly notices the worship *4 
relics, and the construction, of stupas, monasteries, 
and colleges ; and it will be seen hereafter that lie 
collected images as well as sacred writings. 1 he 
processions at Khotan would thus present peculiar 
attractions to the Chinese pilgrim ; and they serve to 
recall to modern readers the extraordinary pictures 
of ancient life which still lingers on in modern Hin¬ 
duism, There were fourteen large Sangluiramas in 
the capital, besides smaller ones; and each of the 
fourteen had its own procession, and a separate day 
for it. The first procession was that of the royal 
Gomati college, and will serve as a type of all. t he 
streets were swept and watered, and decorated with 
garlands and banners. A pavilion was set up over 
the chief gate of the city for the reception of the 
king and all his ladies. Meantime, about three 


fi: Full-Elan, chap. iii. 
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. quarters of a mile from the city, the priests of the 
Gomati college had constructed a large four-wheeled 
car, about thirty-five feet in height, which resembled 
a royal palace. This car was adorned with gold, 
silver, and precious stones; and decorated with silken 
streamers, flags, and curtains. A golden image of 
Gotama Buddha was placed upright in the centre, 
with two Bddhisatwas in attendance, whilst images 
of all the gods were placed around. 53 All these 
images were made of gold and silver j wlii 1st glitter- 
ing gems were hung around them. The car was 
then conducted by a profession of Sr&mans towards 
the city. When it was within a hundred paces of 
the chief gate, the king descended from the pavilion, 
and laid aside his royal diadem, and arrayed him¬ 
self in new garments. He then took flowers and 
incense in his hands, and went forth with hare 
feet to meet the procession of Sramans, followed by 
all his suite. On reaching the car he paid Ills 
adoration to Buddha by bowing Ids head to the 
ground; and then scattered flowers and burnt in¬ 
cense before the car. W lien the car reached the city 
the ladies in the pavilion threw down flowers in 
endless variety. In this manner each procession 


f ' 3 The- Rbdhisatwa is a being who has arrived at supreme wisdom (B6dhi) f 
and yet consents to remain as a creature (satwa) for the good of men. Th e B6i.- 
lijsatwaa were originally men of eminent piety: but under the later system, they 
were imaginary beings idealized under certain forms, and possessed of certain dis¬ 
tinct attributes.—Beal, Travels of Fah-Hian, chap, iv., note. 

The gods were apparently placed in the car to enable them to pay homage to 
Buddha. Tina 3s a favourite idea of the Buddhists, but roust have originally 
giv fin considerable olfeiice to the Brahmans. 't hese deities do not include the 
materialistic gods and goddesses, of whom Vishnu aud Siva were the types; but 
the old v edic group of deified spirits of the elements, of whom Indra was the divine 
sovereign. The association of these Yedio deities with G6laina Buddha is frequent 
in Batina; but there are no truces of Vishnu or Siva. 
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was brought to a close; the whole festival lasting c hip tkh v. 
four teen days . 51 

From Khotan, Fah-IIian and lus companions gjXTa ? 11 
proceeded to Karfcchou, where tlie king was per- K “ u, ' wbuu- 
forming another great ceremony in connection with 
Buddhism. This was the quinquennial expiation 
ordered In the third edict of Raja Priyackrsi . 55 The 
king of Kartellou had invited the attendance of the 
Sramans of every land. The great council-hall of 
the monks was decorated with silken flags and 
canopies. In the centre was erected a draped throne, 
adorned with gold and silver lotos flowers; and. 
behind the throne were arranged the seats for 
the Sr&mans . 56 When all were assembled the king 
and his ministers made their offerings of woollens 
and other things necessary for the monks. The 
king and all his nobles and ministers then presented 
their horses and trappings to the assembly; but 
redeemed them afterwards by paying up the value ." 7 

After leaving Kartchou the Chinese pilgrims ' 

commenced the most dangerous part of the whole 1<uish ' 
journey. Their route lay over the mountains of 
Bolor, which include the Pamir steppe, or “ roof of 
the world ; r and the western Himalayas, known as 
the Hindu Kush. The perils which the poor Brd- 
mans encountered in crossing these ranges can 
scarcely be realized. The mountains were supposed 
to shelter enormous dragons, who would spit their 
poison on all who chanced to offend them. On the 


M Fah-IIian, chap. hi. 

w See Appendix I., .Edicts of Asoka, Tablet iii. 


yj bee .Appendix i., iuucts as 

s« Seethe legendary account of the first Synod, Appendix II., Buddhist chron- 
icl?s. 

87 Fah Ilian, chaps, ir, v. 
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HAPTiifi v. Bolor mountains travellers often perished from the 
wind, rain, and snow, and the drift of sand and 
gravel. The steep crags arid precipices of the 
Hindu Kush were equally terriblpT The mountains 
were often huge walk of stone, thousands of feet in 
height To look over the edge would turn the 
strongest brain, whilst at the slightest slip the 
unwary pilgrim would be dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below. At the foot of the mountains was 
the river Indus, ft was approached by seven hun¬ 
dred steps which had been cut in the rock in ancient 
times; and it could only be crossed by ono of those 
swinging bridges of rope, which are still in use in 
that quarter, and are dangerous in the extreme to 
the inexperienced traveller. 83 

niyaiijuiio It is unnecessary to follow Fah-IIian through 
Sg ,p of Udy&na and the Swat country into the Punjab 
proper. The land is strewed with the ruins of 
Buddhism, but Buddhism itself has * passed away 
with the advance of Islam. The localities were 
famous for exaggerated legends, which may still 
prove of interest to the pious Buddhist, but are 
worthless for all historical purposes. 50 Relics of 


6H Fah*Hian, chaps. vi„ vii. 

s9 Buddhist legends may possibly yield more interesting results to special 
students in Buddhist lore, and may be studied in the learned works of IUu.noof, 
Julian, and Saint Hilaire. But in general they arc mere exaggerations of moral and 
religious teaching. The legends of Got tuna Buddha giving away his flesh, 
whether to feed % starving tiger, or to satisfy a hawk v,hich will otherwise devour 
a dove, are strained instances of benevoleucc which are revolting to European 
tastes. whilst other prodigies and miracles of a supernatural character, already 
indicated in dealing with the life of G6tai»a Buddha, may be passed over in 
\ '] ‘seem to be invested With a semi-historical value, v. bich fades away 
on being analyzed. The story of Kunhla, the son of Asoka, belongs to this 
category. It occupies ten quarto pages in Burnout b “ Buddhisms Indien," 
but may be summed up in a few sentences. One of Asoka’s queens fell in. 
love with the beautiful eyes of Iuinhla, but ho refused to listen to her advances, 
lie was subsequently sent to Takshasila, the Tarda of the Greeks, to govern the 
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Buddha, such as a tooth, a piece of his skull, Ms chatter v. 
staff, his robes, arid other memorials, were to be 
seen at different shrines, and formed objects of 
pilgrimage and daily devotion. They served to rill 
the void which was caused by the absence of deity. 
Originally they were probably the idols of the 
affections alone; and were worshipped by enthusi¬ 
astic adorers, without hope and without fear. But 
in the fifth, century of the Christian era, the selfish¬ 
ness of superstition had invested them with super¬ 
natural powers; and it was specially believed that 
the worship of the old robes of Gotarua in times of 
drought would be followed by abundance of rain. 00 

The Indian [ravels of Fah-Hian and his corn- Beitgious uw*- 

of l 1 ah- 

pardons were almost exclusively of a religious cha¬ 
racter. Their journey was a pilgrimage to holy 
places, undertaken for the practical object of obtain¬ 
ing correct copies of the Buddhist scriptures. They 
consequently had no eyes for what was unconnected 
with Buddha and his religion. Fall-Ilian seems to 
have almost ignored the Brahmans. lie dismisses 
them aS heretics, and furnishes no information 
respecting their temples or their divinities. At the 
same time, lie is credulous of every story that tells 
to their disadvantage. Occasionally, however, he 
notices the effect of Buddhism upon the condition of 
the people and the character of their administration; 


Ilian's travels* 


Punjab. The queen appropriated the seal of Asoka, and sent an order to the 
people of Takshasila to pluck out the eyes of Kunfclft. The order was obeyed. 
Asoka ultimately discovered what had taken place. Kunala was rewarded for his 
piety by the supernatural restoration of Ids eyes ; but the revengeful queen was 
burnt alive by the orders of Asoka, and all the people of Takshasila were put to 
death. -Budcihisnio Indien, page 404, ct scq. The pious legend was evidently 
btuTOwed from the Cnccu-Bactriau story of Antioch us and Stratomee. 

Cfl Pah-Hian, chaps, vlii.—xif. 
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ohaptbb v. and thus furnishes some data which throw a light 
upon the political state of the country. 

In the Punjab Fah-Hian found that Buddhism 
was flourishing, or rather beginning to flourish, in 
connection with both the little and the great 
Vehicles. He mentions with pride and emotion 
the hospitalities which were offered to his little 
party, and the surprise which was expressed that 
men should have come from so far a land as 
China, solely out of love for Buddha and his law. 
Fah-Hian, however, furnishes little available data 
respecting the Punjab. Probably he was anxious 
to push his way down the Ganges and Jumna to¬ 
wards the holy land which had been trodden by 
Gofcama; but there is reason to believe that Brah¬ 
manism still maintained a strong hold upon the 
people, and like a strict Siaman of somewhat narrow 
views, Fah-Hian passed over the fact in silence/’ 5 
From the Punjab Fah-Hian entered the Brah- 
manical pale. The country was full of temples and 
Brahmans; but as he approached the kingdom of 
Mathura on the J umna, lie found that Buddhism was 
reviving. The fact is significant, as Mathura is the 
cradle of the worship of Krishna; and the substi¬ 
tution of the worship of Krishna for the old adoration 
of Buddha is one of the most important phases in the 
history of modern Hinduism. Fah-Hian did not 
proceed to western India, the modern Kajpootaria; 
but he describes the kings as faithful believers in 
Buddha. There the sovereigns rigidly obeyed the 


61 Fah-Ilian, chap. xy. Two centuries later Hiouen-Thsang found that in the 
ct.’iirc of the Punjab the people still worshipped the spirits of heaven, that is, 
the \eilia deltifts, anil that there were few who believed in the law of Buddha. 
—Julian; M-moires par Hiouen-TJisang, yol. ii., page 189. 
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tradt (/ions. They uncovered their heads when, they chapt er v. 
paid their religious offerings to the monks; and 
both kings and ministers often conducted the Srd- 
mans to their own palaces tor the purpose of enter¬ 


taining them with food. 03 

O if* ^ 

Further to the south, towards Agra and Kanouj , Midtjtacytry 
FalDHIan entered the region of Madya-desa, or the SuSJmJiSST 


U 


HH 



■ 




middle country.” Here the government was deeply 
imbued with the mild and gentle spirit of Buddhism* 

The people were prosperous and happy, for there 
was no registration of families for the purposes of 
taxation. No one paid any portion of the produce 
as rent, excepting those who farmed the royal 
demesnes,' and they were allowed to give up the 
land whenever they pleased. Offenders were not 
subjected to corporal punishment, but only fined. 

Rebels, however, convicted of repeated rebellions, 
were deprived of their right hands. No one, except 
the Chain!alas, killed any living thing, or drank any¬ 
thing intoxicating, or even dealt in living animals. 

There were no shambles and no wine shops. The 
01 landdlas alone were permitted to hunt or to deal 
in flesh of any kind. 83 

The Sramans of these countries were maintained £s£a2 0f 
without any care on their part, and entirely at the 
public expense. Ever since the Nirvana of Gdtama, 

Buddha kings and nobles had erected Yiharas, and 
endowed them with lands, gardens, and houses, and 
also with men and oxen to cultivate them. These 
endowments were registered on copper plates, and 
handed down by each king to his successor, so that 



83 Fah-Hian, chap, ivi. 

I* .Fab-lliau, chap. xvi. It will be seen hereafter that the administration was of 
the same mild character two centuries later, during the travels of Hioueh-Thsaug, 
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chatter v. all the Srdnians continued to enjoy their proper 
revenues without intermission. All the resident 
monks were provided with chambers, beds, cover- 
lots, provisions, and clothes. T hey were con¬ 
stantly employed in works of benevolence, in 
reciting their scriptures, or in profound meditations. 
A stranger Srnman was received with every hos¬ 
pitality. The elder brethren went out to meet lm% 
and conducted him to their Vihara, and carried for 
him his clothes and alms bowl. They prepared a 
repast for him, whatever might he the hour. 61 They 
allotted him a chamber according to his ago. Wher¬ 
ever the Sramans took up their residence, they were 
exhorted by the principal families of the neighbour¬ 
hood to commence their religious services. When a 
great congregation was assembled, the Sramans re¬ 
peated the law. The Sramans also erected towers in 
honour of the three great disciples, and the throe 
baskets of scriptures ; 05 and on certain festivals they 
presented offerings of flowers and incense on these 
towers, and burnt lamps all the night. 60 

Fah-Hian next proceeded to the kingdoms of 
l,,miiealasccI!d ‘Kanouj and Kosala; and it would appear from 
his narrative that both kingdoms were already hot¬ 
beds of 15 rah man ism. In the city of Kanouj there 
were only two Sangliaratnas, and both belonged to the 
little Vehicle. In Kosala the Brahmans were very 


Kiuiouj and 
Ko'CiU: Brail 


4v»icy, 


tu Whilst Sr&mans were on their travels* they were exempted Prom the modi* 
as tie ride whii-h proscribes eating after noon, 

88 The .three great disciples were Sft-.ripiitm, Mogaku, and Anemia, The two 
former were two l) rail mans whom Go tarn a had eon verted, and who had become 
hU favourite disciple, Anancla was the faithful monk who dem oted his whme 
time to the perspmd amice of G6taimi t nml finally reported the Sutras or dis¬ 
courses af tho first Synod, The three baskets of scriptures wire the tlus 

Sutni, and the Abhidbamm Pitakatf* See Appendix IF, 

Fah-ilutri, chap* xvi, 
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troublesome. They had tried to-destroy the build- chapter v. 
ings of the Buddhists, but had been, prevented by 
storms of thunder and lightning. They had built 
a temple to the gods next to a Buddhist chapel; 
but although the shadow of the chapel sometimes fell 
on the temple, the shadow of the temple never fell 
on the chapel. Again, one morning the Brahmans 
missed the lamps from their temple, and found them 
burning in the chapel. The following night they set 
a watch, when to their astonishment the gods them¬ 
selves came down and took the lamps, and walked 
round the chapel in solemn procession and then dis¬ 
appeared, leaving the lamps burning in the chapel. 

Such were the fables that Fall-Ilian heard with 
pious faith, and recorded for the benefit of believers 
in the land of Hand 7 


Fah-Ilian visited all the holy spots which were pilgrimage* t<» 
associated with the life of Gbtama ;—his birth-place 


at Kapila, his place of burning near Kusinagara; 
the city of Rajagriha, where he commenced his career 
of mendicancy; the jungle of Gaya, where he became 
Buddha; the city of Benares, and especially the 
deer forest, where lie commenced his apostolic career. 
The narrative of these pilgrimages may be passed 
over in silence. It is studded with pious legends, 
which however edifying to the ancient believer, 
would have no significance for European readers. 1 ” 


Full-Ilian resided for three years in tho otice <aiyof-rifeii- 
famous city of Patali-putra; the metropolis of the Shi8?yjStu- a ' 
kingdom of Magadha, which was still a large and 


important dominion. Patali-putra -was only a petty 
village in the life-time of Gotama, but had subse- 


Fah-Iliuii, chap*, xvii.—sx. 


^ Fah-Ilian, chaps. xxLr-xxyi. 
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cHAMrett v. quently grown to be one of the greatest capitals i 
India. It was here that Mcgasthones had dwelt 
and Asoka It ad reigned; and it was here that Fah- 
Hian dually accomplished the object of his mission 
by securing copies of tbe Buddhist scriptures, and 
learning the sacred language in which they were com¬ 
posed. The Chinese pilgrim records some in teres ting 
particulars of Patali-putra.® In the middle of the city 
were still to he seen the ruins of the palace of Asoka, 
which that- mighty sovereign had commissioned the 
genii to construct; and the pious Srdman proclaims 
in the language of faith, that the massive masonry 
and sculptured towers were never the work of mortal 
hands. Every year the people celebrated a grand 
procession of images, like that which the Chinese 
pilgrim had already witnessed in the kingdom of 
Khotan, Great towers, resembling pagodas, were 
carried about in four-wheeled cars. They were 
covered with white linen painted over with gaily- 
coloured pictures. Figures--of the gods were covered 
with gold, silver, and lapis lazuli, and placed in each 
pagoda car; whilst a figure of Buddha in a sitting 
posture was placed in a shrine at each of the four 
quarters of the pagoda, with a Bodhisatwa standing 
in attendance. Twenty of these cars were con¬ 
structed, but all were decorated differently. They 
entered the city one after the other, and took up 
then* several positions. During the day the Sr&mans 
and laity assembled in vast multitudes. The 
Salmans offered flowers and burnt incense before the 
cars; whilst the laity made their religious offerings, 

69 The account, which Fuh-Ilum furnishes of this ccleb.vat.cd city is all the 
more interesting from the fact that two centuries afterwards tbe metropolis 
was in ruins. 
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and burnt Mnps, and indulged in games and amuse¬ 
ments which lasted throughout the night. Fab- 
Id ian also noticed the hospitals which had been 
founded in Patali-putra by the nobles and wealthy 
round about, similar to those which had been estab ¬ 
lished by^Asoka. The poor of all countries, the 
destitute, |ho crippled and the diseased, repaired to 
these hospitals for food and shelter. Every requisite 
was supplied gratuitously. Physicians inspected 
their diseases, and ordered them diet and medicine 
according to their respective cases; and when they 
were cured they were permitted to depart at their 
own convenience. 70 

One incident is recorded by Fah-Hian which 
seems to prove that the pride of caste was still 
deeply rooted even in those Brahmans who had been 
brought under the influence oi Buddhist culture. A 
great Brahman pundit dwelt in the city of Patali- 
putra, and had embraced the law ol Buddha as it 
was taught by the great Vehicle. He devoted his 
whole time to silent meditation, and was supposed 
to have mastered every science. During fifty years 
the people far and wide placed the utmost confidence 
in this learned sage; and so mightily did he extend 
the knowledge of Buddha and the law, that the 
heretics were unable to gain a single advantage over 
the Sr&mans. The king honoured him as his Guru, 
or religious superior, and never ventured to sit down 
in his presence. Yet if the sovereign, out of affec¬ 
tionate esteem, happened to touch him by the hand, 
the Brahman deemed himself impure, and immedi¬ 
ately bathed from head to foot. Strangely enough, 


’<• Fali-Hian, oh. xxvii. 
17 



CHAPTER V. 


Pride or caste 
in a con verted 
Erkhmaih 
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chapter v. whilst Fah-Ilian relates the incident, he seems to 
have been unconscious of the caste feelings by which 
the Br&hman was guided. 5 


71 


superiorr^iian. After til ree years’ study at Pataii-putra Fifth 


til ropy of i'ab 

Hiatt. 


Ilian began to prepare tor proceeding on his pil¬ 
grimage alone. The four companions with whom 
he had left China were now all dead excepting 


one, 


and that one refused to return. In India 


lie had seen the perfection of monastic discipline 
and decorum; and he vowed that ho would never 
ao-ain dwell in the outskirts of Buddhism, until 

o 

he himself should have become a Buddha. Fah- 
Hian, however, was burning with a philanthropic 
desire to carry his scriptures and images to the 
land of Han, and spread abroad a better know¬ 
ledge of the law amongst his own countrymen. 
Accordingly he resolved to proceed to Ceylon, and 
complete his stock of sacred books. He would have 
preferred undertaking the journey by land ; but the 
roads through the Dekhan were dangerous and 
.intricate, and it would have been necessary to secure 
guides by making large presents to the king of the 
country. This lie was unable to do. He therefore 
proceeded down the Ganges to the kingdom of 
Tam Ink at the mouth of the H uglily; 72 and after a 
considerable stay he embarked for Ceylon, whore he. 


u Fah-Bian, chap, xxvii. Fah-Hian also noticed a pillar in Pajbfeii-putra 
Which bore the following inscription “ King As6ka, gifted with invincible faith, 
has thrice given the whole of Jambudwipa to liiiddha, the law, and the nimbly, 
and has tliriee redeemed it with all tho valuable property in his possession. 1 ' 
The significance of this inscription will be best explained by a reference to the re¬ 
demption of offerings made to the priests by the king and nobles of Ivartchon (see 
ante, p. 24b). Jambmiwipa is the central continent in the mythical geography of 
the universe, and includes the earth. The gift of As6ku must therefore be re¬ 
garded as an oriental metaphor. 

V1 Ftdi-Hiun, chap, XJfviii. d -ieq. 
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further copies of the Buddhist scriptures, and chapter v. 


then finally returned to his own land. 73 


Return of Fih- 

_ _ .. _ _ u . 

FaliTiian was absent from China between a.d. 

399 and 414. Two centuries after this date another 
Ohinese Sr Am an appeared in the Punjab. His 
name was Hiouen-Thsang. He left China in the 


: mn 


m 




year 629, and did riot return until 645. He spent 
the intervening years in travel and study, for the 
purpose of accomplishing in India the same objects 
that wore effected by Fah-Ilian. 

Hiouen-Thsang was a monk of a very different 
stamp from his pious and humble predecessor. He m ' a * i ' hswifi '. 
apparently belonged to a more honourable family, anil 
Was certainly a man of broader intellect and higher 
culture. He was zealous for Buddha and the law, and 
had been an ardent and successful student in the 
higher forms of Buddhist philosophy which were 
taught by the great Vehicle. He did hot, however, 
coniine his studies to those books which expressed his 
reHgiptLS opinions. He was prepared to master the 


A. 


13 A few details of the voyages of Fah-Hi an are worth preserving, hie em¬ 
barked at Tiuiiiuk on hoard a merchant vessel during the prevalence of the north¬ 
east monsoon, and in fourteen day he reached the island of Ceylon. At Ceylon he 
remained for two years, still engaged in copying the scriptures. At last he prepared 
to return to China. He obtained a passage on hoard a large merchant ship that was 
going to Java, and carried about two hundred men. A smaller vessel was towed 
astern, as a refuge in the event of a leak or wreck. A terrible storm arose, and 
preparations were made for hauling up the auxiliary vessel, when the crew ol the 
latter ship became afraid of being swamped, and cut the to wing-cable and shifted 
off. Xhc merchants were now in the utmost alarm. They threw all their mer¬ 
chandise ov r board. Fah-Hian cast away all his little property, hut succeeded in 
concealing Ins scriptures and images. Alter a perilous voyage of ninety days 
Fah-Hinu at la . t arrived at Java, where heretics and Brhh mans flourished, and 
whero Buddhism was scarcely known. Fah-Ilian remained five months dt Java, 
and then embarked in another large merchant vessel for Canton. After a month the 
ship encountered a typhoon, and all on board were in mortal danger. Some Brah¬ 
mans advised that the poor Sranum should be thrown overboard, as the real, causa 
of the tempest. Fortunately a patron stood forward and took the part of Fuh- 
Hian, -uid the Chinese pilgrim at last reached Nankin in safety with his price¬ 
less tretumrfcB. 
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Surface life of 
the Indian 
towns. 


chapter v. literature of both Vehicles, as well as the sacred and 
profane books of the Brahmans, Moreover, he was a 
man of some observation. He was so far imbued 
with the spirit of the age as to devote the greater 
portion of his narrative to holy legends and extra¬ 
ordinary miracles and prodigies; but he furnishes 
some curious information respecting the political 
and religious condition of India in the seventh cen¬ 
tury, which may he accepted as the authentic 
testimony of an intelligent and impartial traveller. 7 * 
The India of the seventh century certainly pre¬ 
sents more characteristics of peculiar interest. The 
surface life of the towns was apparently much the 
same as it is in the present day, only that it bears 
the ameliorating and benevolent impress of Bud¬ 
dhism. Hiouen-Thaarig describes the tortuous streets 
and lanes; the brick houses and verandahs, with 
walls plastered with cow-dung; the roofs either of 
bamboos and dry grass, or of planks and tiles; the 
public buildings with their towers and terraces ; the 
absence of all butchers’ shops and wine-sellers ; and 
the secluded villages of GhamMlas without the city. 
The dwelling-houses are said to have been elegant 


74 The travels of Hioucn-Ths&ng are much more comprehensive than -those of 
Falt-Hian. They are comprised in two volumes entitled “ Memoires sur h% eon- 
trees occidentals, tradims da Sanskrit eit Ciliaois, eh Ian C4S, par JUkun-n- 
Thsitng, et duChinois en Frani^ais par M. Stanislas Julien.” 2 vols. Paris, lSo7 
and 18o8. There is also a third volume which was published first, containing the 
memoirs of Hioucn-Thsaug us written by two of liis disciples. There are tin . 
interesting chapters on these hooks in the second part, of the eloquent work of M. 
Hartlielemy Saint-Hilaire, “ Lft Boaddha ct sa Religion.” (Third edition, Paris, 
180*5.) The first is devoted to the life of Ifionbn-Thsang; the second to the con- 
dition of India as described by Hioimn-Thsang; and the third to Indian jSuddlmra 
as described by Hiuuen-Thsuiig. A useful outline of the travels of Unmet r- 
Thsang has been added by Professor Cowell, in the form of an appendix to his 
edition of El phi ns; tone's History of India. 

Besides Fah-JIian and Hioueii-Tbsiuig, other Chinese pilgrims reached India, 
but their narratives are brief and devoid of interest. 
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inside, but plain and unadorned outside. The ground chapter v. 
in front of the houses was strewed with flowers, just 
as is often to be seen in the present day, especially 
at morning time. The only exterior ornament was 
a couch of brick and plaster against the wall, which 
doubtless resembled the benches plastered with white 
chunaui, which are still to be found outside the 
majority of nati ve houses. The Buddhist colleges or 
Sanghar&mas have long since passed away, but still 
it is not difficult to recall them. They were large 
■open quadrangles, with pavilions of two or three 
stories high at each of the four corners, and probably 
a chapel or assembly hall in the centre. The pious 
Koal of ages had expended much art and magnifi¬ 
cence in decorating these handsome buildings. The 
beams and joists were covered with sculptures, and 
the windows, partitions, and walls were adorned 
with, pictures of different colours. 7 "' 

The people of India, however, as described by 
Hiouen-Tlisang, Would almost appear to have been 
a different race to the modern Hindus. They had 
not as yet been moulded into existing forms by ages 
of lirahmamcal repression and Mussulman tyranny; 
and they bore a stronger resemblance to the un¬ 
sophisticated Buddhists of modern Burma, than to 
the worshippers of Vishnu and. Siva. The Chinese 
pilgrim states that they were naturally volatile, but 
distinguished by their rectitude and honesty of 
character. They committed no frauds. They con¬ 
firmed their promises by oaths. They feared the 
chastisements' of another world. Their customs 
were easy and gentle.™ 


76 A.lemoj-es de liiirticn-Tlisojig, IAv. ii. Notice sur l'l title, sect. 5. 
76 Hitmen-Thsjuig, Lit. ii. t sect. 13. 
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Mild admiira- 

tmttoij i>f jus¬ 
tice. 


chapter v. The ad ministration of justice amongst the H' udus 

was exceedingly mild. They had no capital punish¬ 
ments. Even rebels were not put to death, but only 
imprisoned for life. They were neither beaten nor 
whipped, but simply left to live or die. But those 
who violated justice, or tailed in their fidelity, or 
neglected their duties to their father and mother, 
were condemned to lose their ears, noses, or their 
hands and feet. Sometimes they were expelled to 
the barbarous regions beyond the frontier. Other 
offences were punished by fines. 

The administration of justice was concealed as 
much as possible from the public gaze. Neither, 
staff nor whip was employed to induce offenders to 
confess their crimes. If the accused frankly acknow¬ 
ledged his fault, he was awarded suitable punish¬ 
ment. If he obstinately denied it, or sought to palli¬ 
ate it, he was tried by the four ordeals of water, fire, 
weight, or poison; and by these means his innocence 
or guilt was established without further question. 77 
public revenue. The whole system of government was based upon 
the benevolent spirit of Buddhism. There was no 


Trial by ordeal 


77 The Hindi* trials by ordeal resembled similar trials in old English times. 
In the ordeal by water they placed the accused in one sack and a stone in another 
sack, and then tied the two sacks together and threw them into a deep running 
stream. If the man sunk and the atone rose, liu was deemed guilty; if the stone 
sunk and the man rone, he was deemed innocent. In the ordeal by fu-e n red-hot 
iron was applied to the tongue of the Hocused, and also to the soles of his feet and 
palms of his hands. If he escaped uninjured luvwas deemed innocent; if ho was 
much burnt ho was convicted of (bo crime. Some persons, however, cannot 
endure the heat of the fire. In sucli cases the accused take certain buds in their 
hands, and throw them into the {fames. If the buds open their leave.?, the accused 
was deemed innocent; if (hey were burnt up, ho was deemed guilty. In the 
ordeal by weight, they put the accused in one scale, and a stone in the other. If 
the man over-weighted the stone, he was deemed innocent; if the stone over¬ 
weighted the man, he was deemed guilty. In the ordeal by poison, the food of a 
bullock was poisoned, and a wound was made in his right leg and poisoned 
also. If tlie animal lived, the person accused was deemed to he innocent; if it died 
he was deemed guilty, Hiouen-Thsang, Liv. ii., sect. 13 . 
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CHAPTER. V. 


registration of families for taxation; no requisition 
for gratuitous labour. All who were employed in 
the construction of royal buildings or ether public 
works were paid according to their labour. The 
people in general held the heritages of their fathers, 
and cultivated the land for a livelihood, paying one- 
sixth of the produce to the king. The merchants, j 
who. gained their subsistence by traffic, paid small ■ 
duties on their goods at ferries and barriers. The , 
military class defended the frontier; some guarded ( 
the royal palace. Soldiers were raised according to 
the necessities of the service, and were encouraged . 
to enlist by the promise of rewards. 78 

The revenue from the crown lands was divided Public expendt- 

.. _ _ tore. 

into four parts. One portion was devoted to the 
expenses of the kingdom, and supply of grain for 
sacrifice. A second portion was set aside for the 
support of the ministers and members of the council 
of state. A third was given away as rewards to 
men of distinguished intelligence, knowledge, or 
talent. The fourth was employed in what is figur¬ 
atively termed the cultivation of the field of happi¬ 
ness . 1n All governors, magistrates, and officials 
received certain lands for their maintenance.’ 50 

Ifiouen-Thsang describes India as being distri- Distribution of 

. J 4 ° India with petty 

bated amongst a number of petty kingdoms. This 

TS lliowjn-Thsang, Liv. ji., se&t. 16, This statement conflicts with that of 
SVh-MCm. See ante, page 253. 

10 The cultivation of the field of happiness was one of t-he most striking 
features of the old Liodu gomnmeiija. It will he fully described hereafter. It: 
may, however, he explained hero that it was based upon the belief that happiness 
could bo cultivated by good works. The rich wore enabled, by reason of their 
wealth, to perform such good works as making offerings to the gxls, vestments to 
statues, and atom-giving to all classes of holy men, Brahma ;x ns well as Brim him. 

Tho poor, however, were compelled to content themselves with such good works as 
paying respect to the three precious things, namely, religion, mother, and father. 

9U Hioucn-Thsang, Liv. ii., sect, xvi. 
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indeed appears to have been the condition of the 
Indian continent from time immemorial. Megas- 
thenes says that India comprised one hundred and 
twenty-two kingdoms 81 lliouen-Thsang reckons 
seventy in India proper. Each of these kingdoms 
was independent and self-contained like the Hindu 
village. Sometimes a hero or conqueror appeared, 
like Porus or Sandrokottos, and reduced a group of 
petty kings to the condition of feudatories. But 
such empires often proved as evanescent as Tartar 
camps. An emperor died and left his dominion to 
his successor; but whilst the nominal status remained 
the same, the empire had practically disappeared; 
the feudatory princes recovered their independence, 
and once again became sovereigns. The basis of 
this political distribution is unknown. The differ¬ 
ences of races, of languages, of worsh ip, and of cus¬ 
toms, may account for many individual states. 
Others have been created by river, mountain, forest, 
or irreclaimable waste. The empires of the Ksha- 
triyas have been superseded by the Mussulmans; the 
Mussulmans by the Mahrattas; and all have been 
brought under the paramount power of the British 
government. But many of the traditionary king¬ 
doms of India still retain their ancient frontiers, like 
the Greek kingdoms of the Homeric age. The once 
ruling dynasties have passed into oblivion ; the Ton- 
tiers have been obliterated from the map of India; 
the British government has reduced, the greater part 
of the country to one level, and distributed it accord¬ 
ing to the arbitrary requirements of the military or 
revenue administration. But still the landmarks of 


81 An iaii, India, chap, vii. 
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the ancient states linger on in local legend; in the chaptbk v. 
unwritten chronicles of the past which are but slowly 
fading away from the national memory. History 
has vanished from the land, but the names survive. 83 


83 Saint Hilaire, Bomldlia. part ii., chap. ti. 

B:| It will be seen hereafter that SUtuhtya w«a representor] in eastern India 
by Kimifira, kip$ of K&ria-mpa, and in the Bokhan, by his son-in-law Dhruva- 
pain, king of Vnlkblu. Both Kmpkra and Dhruvn-patu maintained a par¬ 
amount power over their neighbours, but they acknowledged the suzerainty 
of SHftdiiiVa. 




in the Hindu system the village aud the 'The tt.o 
kingdom were permanent institutions. But history the entire, 
deals more with the transitory than with tho 
permanent; with the episodes in tho life of 
human.ity, the revolutions which overthrow king¬ 
doms and create and overturn empires, rather 
than with the monotonous existence of little states 
which run in the same narrow grooves for centuries. 

In the time of Hiouen-Thsang Magadha was the 
theatre of history; the seat of an empire which 
included Patali-putra, Praydga, and Kanouj, and 
must have extended over the greater part of Hin¬ 
dustan. The reigning^ sovereign was named Sila- 
diiya. He was the type of a Buddhist emperor 
like Asoka. His religious character will be re¬ 
viewed hereafter. His political Status may he 
indicated in a few words. He had carried his 
victorious arms to the east and west. At least 
eighteen feudatory princes paid him homage as 
their suzerain, 83 But there was one important 
nation which resisted his arms and defied his power. 

The people were unconquerable. They were the 
Mahrattas of the western Bekhan; the men of 
ancient Maharashtra. 

The Mahrattas of the seventh century of our 
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era wore not the same race as tlio iVltihrattas that 


rose to the surface in the seventeenth, century, the 
Mahrattas of modern history are a short, vulgar 
people, without pride or dignity, prone to duplicity, 
and ever ready to sacrifice honour to interest. But 
the Mahrattas described by Hiomm-Thsang bore 
a close resemblance to the Rajpoots. I hey were 
simple and honest, tall in stature, and haughty in 
character. They were hot-headed, but grate!id ; 
ever ready to revenge an affront, or to help an ally. 
Their sense of honour was such that they warned 
an enemy before resenting an injury. They 
pursued those who fled, but they spared those who 
surrendered. If a commander lost a battle, lie was 
compelled to wear a Woman’s dress, and generally 
committed suicide. Before commencing a battle 


these warriors got drunk themselves, and made 


their elephants drunk likewise. In this condition 
they hastened to the conflict, reathy to encounter 
any odds; whilst the maddened elephants rushed 
forward in a mass, and trampled down all before 
them. These Mahrattas of olden time were fond of 
learning, like the people ot Magadha, Malwa, the 
Punjab, and Cashmere; and in this respect they 
exhibited a marked contrast to the illiterate Mah¬ 
rattas of more modern times. In religion oue-lialf 
belonged to Buddhism and the other half to Brah¬ 
manism ; there were a hundred Vihdras of both the 
great and little Vehicles, and a hundred temples to 


the gods,* 4 


•it m. Saint.-Hilaire h apparently mitt taken in assuming that the people of 
'Maharashtra, as described; by Hiouen-Thsnng.were the ancestry of the MahratUa 
of modern history. The modern Mahrattas are probably descendants of the 
Yadavas, who migrated to about the 12th coututy of out era* 
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Pulakesa, the king of Maharashtra, was a true eftA PTi ise v. 
Kshatriya. His views were large and profound. nta&hratta; 
His liberality was unbounded. His. subjects served 
him with absolute devotion. He thus belonged to 
a very different type from that of Sivajee ; and had 
sprung from a different stock to that of Sclndia and 
Holkar. He flourished, in a golden age which has 
passed away from Maharashtra; and may yet be 
succeeded by another which shall surpass it in real 

Ilf gtory* f■' ' . '' ' .' ■ " y ' ' ; f &t 

The personal adventures of Iliouen-Thsang are 
chiefly valuable on account of tire light they throw 
on the religious condition of Hindustan, He com¬ 
menced ids travels at the age of twenty-six. He 
pursued a route somewhat similar to that of Fah- 
Hian, but seems to have made a detour much 
If.' farther to the north and west. He crossed the 

Uwyfy w rj■ i. virp‘IjS*L>^v[wA > y ■ >!• vwm 1 • V 4, 1 1^jvj|C < • 1 Wf.ft(V-.V fiV' b 1 nfc, y • j -l ;Ay.*V 

river Jaxartes into Bokhara, and paid a visit to 
: Samarkand. He next crossed the river Ox us into 

Balkh, and then proceeded over the western 
Himalayas at IMmy&n into the kingdom of Kapisa, 
which seems to have been seated in the modern 
Cabul. 85 Along the whole of this route Buddhism 
was in a flourishing condition. In Kapisa there 
was a Kjhatriya king, and a hundred monasteries 
with six thousand monks; but there were also scores 
of temples, which were evidently of a Brahmanical 
character, and many sects of heretics of the old 
Bralnnanical type. Some went about naked ; others 
rubbed themselves with ashes, and wore skulls as 
ornaments. He then entered northern India, and 
visited Lampd or Langh&n. On the south-east lay 


96 Kapisa, toe Capissa of Pliny, wan at thin period the seat of an empire which 
exfeded over tivi> kingdom;). 
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Gandhara, with its capital named Purushapura, the 
modem Peshawar, which at this time was subject to 
Kapisa; the inhabitants were effeminate, but devoted 
to literature. Here 'were numerous .Buddhist mon¬ 
asteries and stupas in ruins, including many a 
monument built by Asoka or Kanishka. The 
multitude of temples proved the prevalence of 
Brahmanism, especially in association with the 
worship of Lswara, or Siva. Iliouen-Thsang pro¬ 
ceeded northwards to Iklyana, where most of the 
Buddhist monasteries were in ruins. Ho entered 
Cashmere, and found it subject to a dynasty of 
kings who supported Brahmanism, Proceeding 
southwards to Mathura and Tanesar, he found that 
Brahmanism was at least as prevalent as Buddhism. 
At this stage he appears to have heard some dis¬ 
torted legend of the great war recorded in the 
Malul Bhdrata; and refers to the bones of the 
warriors which have covered the plain of Kuruk- 
shetra from the remotest antiquity, and were of an 
enormous size. Amongst other places he visited the 
city of Kanotij, which was about four miles long and 
one mile broad. Its king was named Harsha- 
vardhana, and takes a prominent part hereafter in 
the description of Buddhist India. Pie belonged to 
the Vaisya caste and had assumed the name of 
Sfhhlitya. He had established his ascendancy over 
the greater part of India, and was a zealous patron 
of Buddhism, and a follower of the g v eat Vehicle. 
The kingdom of Kanouj was wealthy and full of 
merchandise. 

Iliouen-Thsang next proceeded to Ayodhyk, 
where Buddhism appeared to be in a struggling con¬ 
dition ; and to Praydga, where Brahmanism was 
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decidedly flourishing. Between these two places he chapterv. 
met with an adventure, which is related by his two 
disciples. He was descending the Ganges in a boat, 
which carried eighty other persons, and was attacked 
l>y river-pirates, who worshipped the goddess I)urg& 
after the fashion of the modern Thugs, and prepared 
to offer up the Chinese pilgrim as a sacrifice to that 
terrible deity. Fortunately the piratical boats were 
upset by a sudden squall, and Hiouen-Thsang was 
saved. The pirates escaped with difficulty, and are 
said to’ have been so affected by the circumstance, 
that they prostrated themselves before the holy man, 
and restored all the property they had stolen. 
Hiouen-Thsang took the opportunity of teaching 
them the five commandments, which they received 
with respect, and then went their way/ 11 

South-west of Frayaga was a dense forest infested 
with wild beasts and elephants. At Kausambi and Brahmanism. 
Sriivasti Brahmanism was nourishing and Buddhism 
in decay. Kapil a, the birth-place °t Gotania 
Buddha, was in ruins. At other localities associated 
with the life of Buddha, including the city of 
Benares, Brahmanism was in the ascendant, and 
generally associated with the worship of Iswara or 
Siva. Some of the heretics cut their hair; others 
left a tuft on the top of their heads, and went about 
naked; others rubbed themselves with ashes; whilst 
others practised painful austerities. Vabali was a 
heap of ruins. Buddhist monasteries were deserted, 
whilst Brahmanical temples were flourishing on all 
sides. In Magadha there were fifty Buddhist 
monasteries with ton thousand monks; but the 


Saint Ililairi 1 , part ii., chap. i. 
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v ; Bmbmameal temples were also numerous and well 
frequented. Patali-putra had long been deserted; 
it. had fallen into ruins after the visit of Fah-Hian, 
but its remains covered an area of fourteen miles, 
Hiouen-Thsang counted hundreds of broken-down 
monasteries, stupas, and pagodas. GayA was a 
well-defended city, but very difficult of access. It 
was thinly peopled, but contained a thousand 
families of Brahmans. Ancient Rajagriha was in 
ruins ; but there was a new Rajagriha occupied, by 
numerous Brdhman families. 

K Whilst staying at Bodhimanda, the spot where 
Stikya Muni became Buddha, HIouen-Thsang re¬ 
ceived an invitation to take up his abode in the 
Sanghanima of NAIanda. This sacred retreat was 
the largest and most celebrated Buddhist college in 
all India, and was under the special patronage of 
Siladitya, the great sovereign of Magadha and 
Kanouj. Iliouen-Tit sang dwelt five years at Nil- 
landa; and the description which has been preserved 
of the buildings and studies, furnishes one of the 
most graphic pictures of these ancient seats of 
Bttddhist 1 earn mg. 

After making every allowance for oriental exag¬ 
geration, it is evident that the SanghAr&iha at 
KAlanda must have been tire most magnificent uni¬ 
versity in the eastern world. If the bare statement 
may be accepted that ten thousand monks and 
novices were lodged within the walls, an idea of 
vastness is found which can scarcely be realized. 
It may, however, be remarked that the site was 
regarded as the holiest spot in all Magadha. It was 
said to be the mango grove which some rich mer¬ 
chants had made over to Go tarn a Buddha, and 
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where he had passed a considerable portion of his chapt er v - 
life. Again, the institution had not been founded 
by a single king, but had been enlarged, embel¬ 
lished, and endowed at intervals by a succession of 
pious sovereigns, extending possibly over a period of 
nine centuries from Asoka. downwards. Towers, 
domes, and pavilions rose above a paradise of shady 
trees, secluded gardens, and sparkling fountains. 

Til ere were six large blocks of buildings four stories 
high, in which the inmates were lodged. There 
were a hundred lecture-rooms in different brandies 
of study. There were other large balls for confer¬ 
ences. The whole was distributed in eight courts, 
livery necessary was gratuitously supplied to the 
ten thousand inmates, including vestments and 
; medicines as well as lodging and board. 

In this splendid retreat, far away from the busy studies m Had- 

, . . ' , , , dbism nnd 

turmoil or the court and capital, the monks and 
novices pursued their daily studies without cares 
and without distractions. The Sangli&nima became 
celebrated throughout India, not only for the beauty 
of its structures and gardens, but for the learning of its 
pupils, and the high intellectual calibre of its masters. 

The monks in general belonged to the great Vehicle; 
but all the eighteen sects of buddhism were repre¬ 
sented within the Walls; and besides the religious 
books all the sciences were studied, even medicine and 
arithmetic. A thousand individuals could be found 
within the Sanghardma, who could explain twenty 
books of the Sutras and Sastras; five hundred who 
could explain thirty books; but only ten who under¬ 
stood fifty books. Sdahlia bra, the Superior of the 
Sanglmrama, had read and learnt all the Sutras and 
all the Sastrns; and it was to his eminent virtues, 
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chapter v . his superior wisdom, and his venerable age that lie 
owed the rank he held within the sacred walls, 87 
The details connected with the entrance of 
Hiouen-Thsang into this famous institution form 
a curious illustration, of monastic manners in the 
old Buddhist times. Hiauen-Thsang 7 s reputation 
and travels had naturally excited great curiosity 
in the Indian monasteries. Four monks of dis¬ 
tinguished learning and piety brought him the 
invitation to take up his abode in the N Alan da 
Sanglmrama in due form. When he approached 
the spot, two hundred monks came out to receive 
him, accompanied by a crowd of the faithful. 
They carried umbrellas, flags, perfumes, and flow¬ 
ers. They sounded his praises after the manner 
of royal eulogists; and conducted him with all 
ceremony into the sacred enclosure. They first 
led him to the raised dais on which the president 
was seated; and then the sub-director sounded tlie 
gong and repeated the invitation to the SanghA- 
r am a. Hiouen-Thsaug then paid his homage to 

the venerable Sflabhadra, and henceforth received 
Ills lessons, and served him as a disciple. He was 
lodged in the best rooms, together with his suite 
consisting of ten persons; and he received a daily 
supply of provisions from the king. Two monks 
became his servants, the one a Sr Am an and the 
other a Br Alim an; and they occasionally conducted 
him to one or other of the holy spots in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, either on an elephant, or on a car, or in a 
palan quin. D u ring five years he steadily pursued 1 1 is 
studies under the guidance of the learned Silabhadra. 


b7 Saint Hilaire, Bouddha, part it, cjfcap. i. 
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^specially studied the Sanskrit grammar of cha pter v 
Par;ini, which was a reliim| of all previous works 
upon the subject. At length lie was a thorough 
master of the Sanskrit language. He had acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the three baskets of Bud¬ 
dhist scrip to. res, as well as of all the books of the 
Rralmians. He accordingly left Nafanda, and set 
out on his travels. 87 

During his residence at Ndlanda, Hiouen-Thsamr 
i more than one opportunity of displaying his con* 
iroversial powers in those great public disputations 
which seem to have been an institution in Buddhist 
] rulia. On one occasion a celebrated Brtiluuan chal¬ 
lenged tire whole San gh dram a. to refute forty articles 
of belief which he set up in writing over the gates of 
tlie college. HibuomThsang accepted the challenge 
by tearing down the document, and effectually 
silenced his opponent by disproving every article, 
and then exposing the errors of all the heresies. At 
tin’s juncture Baja Sfldditya had been offended by 
some Buddhist monks of the little Vehicle; and he 
requested the venerable superior of the Sanghdranm 
at Nalanda to send four of his best masters to his 
capital at Kanouj, to confute the refractory Sramans. 
Miouen-Thsang and three others were chosen. The 
disputation was heard in the presence of the king, 
and all his ministers and feudatories. At early 
dawn a golden statue of Buddha was carried in a 
grand procession of elephants from the royal pavilion 
to a great tower; and all present, from tire Baja down¬ 
wards, paid their homage to the statue. After this 
procession, an entertainment was served up in an 


** Saint Hilaire. Boudcttta, part ii.. chap. i. 
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v. assembly ball, and the so-called disputation began. 
It resolved itself however into an eloquent oration, 
which was delivered by Hiouen-Thsang, and lasted 
several days. Every morning the statue was carried 
from the pavilion to the tower, and every evening it 
was carried back from the tower to the pavilion. 
Meantime 11 iouen-Thsang continued his discourse 
day by day. No report has been preserved of this 
celebrated harangue, but it is easy to infer its general 
character. The acute exponent of the great Vehicle 
was familiar with all the metaphysical philosophy, 
which occupied the intellects of the learned, in an 
age when the physical sciences were scarcely known. 
He belonged to that school of thought which sought 
by study and contemplation to abstract itself from all 
humanity; and consequently looked down with dis¬ 
dain on the petty rules of discipline, by which the 
monks of the little Vehicle guarded against the 
approaches of passion or desire. Against such an 
intellectual system of philosophy the morality of the 
little Vehicle was powerless to contend. It could 
only appeal to humanity, and the great Vehicle 
ignored hum an ity. Hiouen-Th sang, on t lie cont rary, 
could open up those fields of abstract thought and 
speculation, which dazzled and bewildered inferior 
minds, and against which it would have been useless 
for the men of the little Vehicle to appeal. In this 
way the followers of the little Vehicle may ha ve been 
enforced to silence. The religion of the heart was 
overpowered by the reasoning of the religion of the 
intellect. The victory of Hiouen-Thsang was pro¬ 
claimed by the Raja, and he was hailed by the 
multitude as the deity of the great Vehicle. 88 


** Saint Hilaire, Houdilha, pan ii., chap, i. 
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But there was one important event that occurred ciuptee v 
during the residence of Hiouen-Tlisang at Nftlanda, jgw? oftii ' 
which illustrates beyond all others the true spirit of 
ancient Buddhism. This was the celebration of 
the great quinquennial expiation, which had been 
ordained by Asoka, and which Fall-XI lan had wit¬ 
nessed on a small scale at the city of Kartchou 
before entering India. 

The history of this festival is extremely signifi- Sm^!nJ. tttt 
cant. It was associated with the ancient practice of 
confession. Originally every Buddhist monk had 
been required to confess twice a month, namely, at the 
new and full moon. 89 This rite gradually extended 
to the laity, but proved inconvenient. Accord¬ 
ingly the great festival of expiation by confession 
and alms-giving was only celebrated every five 
years* and after Iliouen-Thsang’s time, confession 
amongst the laity disappeared altogether. It was oh 
these occasions that the kings of Magadha engaged 
in those royal liberalities, which were symbolically 
described as the cultivation of the field of happiness. 

The scene was a large plain, five or six miles 
round, at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, 

—the holiest spot in all Hindustan. From time ini- 
memorial this had been known as the field of happi¬ 
ness. To give a pice in that field was as meritorious 
as to give a lakh elsewhere. 00 Baja Sihiditya had 
already celebrated five of these festivals; and the 
one witnessed by Hiouen-Thsang was the sixth of 
the reign. The preparations were made in conform¬ 
ity with ancient custom. A large area, four thou- 


Saint Hilaire, Xtouddha, part ii., chap. i. 

90 The pice is ft small copper coin. The laklt. is a hundred thousand rupees, 
equivalent in round numbers to ten thousand pounds sterling. 
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chapter v. sand feet square, was liedged round with rpses. 

Within this enclosure were a series of halls filled 
■with gold and stiver, vestments of silk arid cotton, 
and valuables of every kind. In the neighbourhood, 
of this enclosure were a hundred dining houses 
arranged in a straight line like the shops of a bazaar, 
lit each house a thousand persons could eat at once. 
For many days before the festival, proclamations had 
been made inviting all Srdmans and Brahmans, all 
the destitute, the fatherless, and the kin less, to come 
to Pray%a and share in the liberality of the pious 
Raja. Monks, Brahmans, and people, to the number 
of half a million, Hocked to the field of alms. Stla- 
ditya was there with all his ministers and tributaries. 
Foremost amongst the tributary kings was his son- 
in-law Dhruvapatu, Raja of Valiabhi; he was lord of 
all the western Dekhan. Beside him was Kunnira, 
Raja of Kama-rupa, the modern Assam ; he was 
lord of all eastern India. The armies of the three 
sovereigns were encamped round the field. The 
enormous multitude pitched their tents to the west¬ 
ward of the army of Dhruvapatu.*’ 1 

The festival commenced with the utmost pomp, 
and was characterized throughout by the largest 
toleration. It was consecrated to the honour and 
glory of Buddha; arid yet due regard was shown 
to those heretics who worshipped the gods. On 


Grand ro.yr.1 
liberalities. 


W1 Saint Hilaire. The arrangements here described are somovhat significant. 
The vast riches stored up in the field os' happiness must: have caused some anxiety 
before and during the distribution. The field itself was immediately to the west 
of the confluence of the two rivers • and w»s guarded by an army on every side. 
SMditya was posted with Iris force on the north bank of the Ganges; his son-in- 
law Dhritvapatu w as posted immediately to the west of the field, between tha 
multitude and the field; whilst Kuril hr a was posted on the south bank of the 
Jumna. 
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the first day a statue of Go-tan a Buddha was in- chatte r j;. 
stalled in a pagoda. The same day the most 
precious things were distributed, the choicest food 
was served up in the dining houses, and .(lover ; 
were scattered to the sound of harmonious music. 

On the second day a statue of the Sun god (Vishnu) 
was enthroned, and on the third day a statue of 
Is war a (Siva) was set up. On each of these two 
days the distribution was equal to one-hall of the 
distribution which was made on the day that 
Buddha was installed. On the fourth day the 
offerings began. Twenty days were occupied in 
distributing gifts to the Seamans and Brahmans, 
ten days in gifts to heretics, ten days in gifts to 
naked mendicants, and thirty days in gifts to the 
destitute, the fatherless, and the kinless. Altogether 
the festival lasted seventy-five days.' 3 

Such was the scene that was witnessed by the^jjg^. 
famous Chinese Srdman ; such was the extraordinary ahnSivufs!^ 
almsgiving by winch the ancient sovereigns of India 
cultivated the field of happiness and sought to 
obtain heaven. Instead of hecatombs of victims 
being sacrificed to the gods, vast largesses were 
given to the pious and the poor; yet the men¬ 
dicancy fostered by the alms was perhaps scarcely 
less to be deprecated than the animal sacrifices. 


« The remarks of M. Saiut Hilaire upon the religious toleration of the old 
Jlindft Rajas will find an echo in the hearts of all true philanthropists. But 
the religions of ancient India were not so free from the persecuting spirit sis He 
appears to imagine. The Buddhist ch ionic lo of the Mahawanso exh ibits an 
animus against the Brahmans, which is altogether foreign to the religion of 
Priyadarsi; and it is evident fiom the Pui ftnas, which have been preserved iu 
Peninsular India, that, there was a cruel and deadly persecution of the Buddhists 
mid Jains in ancient times. Sec especially the Madura Stalk Parana, chaps. 62, 
83, of which an abstract -translation is published in Taylor’s Oriental Historical 
Manuscripts. Madras, 1835. 
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^ The whole festival, however, is invested with a 
political as well as a religious significance. The 
sovereign was evidently under the domination of 
monks and priests. lie may have occasionally 
■weakened their power by engaging them in reli¬ 
gious controversies; but he deemed it politic to toler¬ 
ate all and conciliate all. On these occasions lie was 
supposed to distribute all the surplus accumulations 
•of the imperial treasury. By so doing he recom¬ 
mended his rule to all the religious bodies, lie 
silenced a clamorous democracy, and he removed 
all temptation to rebellion on the part of those 
robber adventurers, who, as in the case of Sandro- 
kottos, sometimes overturned a dynasty arid ob¬ 
tained possession of an empire. At the same time 
a strong religious feeling undoubtedly operated 
upon the mind of the sovereign. He gave away 
the whole or his riches. Nothing remained to him 
but liis horses, elephants, and munitions of war, 
which were indispensable for the protection of bis 
empire, and for the suppression of disaffection. He 
then divested himself of his robes, collar, earrings, 
bracelets, the garland of jewels in his diadem, the 
pearls which ornamented his neck, and the car¬ 
buncle which glittered upon his breast. He arrayed 
himself in old and tattered garments, and putting his 
bands together in a religious ecstasy, lie cried out : 
—“ All my anxiety for the safety of my riches has 
now passed away: I have expended them in the field 
of happiness, and have thus preserved them forever: 
I trust that in all future existences I .may continue to 
amass riches, and bestow them in aims, until. I have 
acquired every divine faculty that a creature can 
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When Hiouen-Thsang left Kdlancla lie prepared cnwmn v. 
to explore eastern Hindustan, and then to embark 
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for ,the island of Ceylon, as Fah-Hian had done 
more than two centuries before. In the first in- 
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stance, he proceeded through forests and mountains 
to the kingdom of Hiranya-parvata, which is sup¬ 
posed to be the same as Mough/r. Next lie passed 
through Champa, the modern Rhagulpore, where 
Buddhism was declining and Brahmanism flourish¬ 
ing ; and Pundra-vardhana, probably Burdwan, 
where there were twenty Buddhist monasteries and 
a hundred Brahinanical temples. Next he pro¬ 
ceeded to Kuma-rupa, the modern Assam. Here 
Brahmanism alone flourished. The temples were 
numbered by hundreds and the worshippers by 
thousands. The king was a BiAhman, who boro 
the title of Kunuira. He was not a Buddhist, but 
he was a- feudatory of Siladitya, and in that 
capacity had attended his suzerain at the disputa¬ 
tion at Kanouj, and the festival of alms-giving at 
Trayaga. lie was a great admirer of Hiouen- 
Thsang, and received him with every mark of 
respect. From Assam the Chinese pilgrim proceeded 
apparently to the S underbuilds, and thence to 
Tfimralipti, or Tamluk, where Fah-Hian bad em ¬ 
barked for Ceylon. At Tamluk he found ten 
monasteries and fifty temples, and was astonished 
at the vast trade carried on at this place by land 
and sea. 


At Tamluk Hiouen-Thsang was induced, to 
avoid the dangers of a voyage to Ceylon, and 


proceed through the Dekhan and the Peninsula 
towards the southern coast, where he could easily" 
reach the island by crossing the narrow strait of 
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y Mapdar. From this stage his description becomes 
more and more meagre, and it will suffice to mention 
the kingdoms which are best known to modern geo- 
graphy, Orissa contained a hundred monasteries 
and fifty temples; the inhabitants were tall, dark, 
and rude. Kalinga on the coast had ten mon¬ 
asteries and two hundred temples. Andhra had 
twenty monasteries and thirty temples; its capital 
was at WarangoL Choi a, a name which still lives 
in the term Coromandel, was a desert of marsh and 
jungle; the monasteries were nearly all in ruins, 
but there were many temples, and numerous here¬ 
tics, who wept naked. Further south lie passed 
through forests and desert plains, until he reached 
Dravida, and its capital of Kiinehipura, the modern 
Conjeveram, not far from the modern city of 
Madras. This kingdom contained a hundred mon¬ 
asteries with ten thousand monks, and eighty 
temples with numerous naked heretics. At Con¬ 
jeveram he heard that Ceylon was disturbed by 
internal wars. Accordingly he abandoned his idea 
of visiting the island. 

Hiouen-Thsang had proceeded to Conjeveram 
along the eastern or Coromandel coast. In his return 
route he crossed the Peninsula to the western coast, 
known as the Malabar side; and then turned towards 
the north through Travancore and Malabar. Here 
he found the people illiterate, and devoted to nothing 
but gain. Most of the monasteries were in ruins; 
but there were hundreds of flourishing temples, and 
the usual swarms of naked heretics. He proceeded 
northward through a thick jungle into the kingdom 
oi Konkana, where he found a hundred monasteries, 
and hundreds of temples. He then passed through 
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another belt of desert and jungle, which was Infested 
with robbers and wild beasts, and entered Maharash¬ 
tra, which has already been described as occupied by 
a Rajpoot population. Here the heretical sects were 
very numerous. He crossed the Nerbudda river info 
Bardche, and found the people engaged in a large 
maritime trade, but illiterate and deceitful. Entering 
Mdlwa, he found the country as wealthy as Magadha; 
Brahmanism and Buddhism were both flourishing. 
Next he visited the great kingdom of Vallabhi, which 
was seated in Guzerat, but prevailed over a great 
part of the western Bekhan. It was under the 
dominion of Dhruva-patu, the son-in-law of Sihiditya. 
This king was a zealous Buddhist, and celebrated 
the festival of expiation and alms-giving every year. 
liiouen-Tlisang entered Guzerat. He visited Ujain 
and Chit tore, and found that Buddhism in both places 
was being superseded by Brahmanism. He then 
turned away westward, and passed through the 
gloomy desert of Marwar towards Seinde, where the 
king was a Sudra. Here Buddhism was in the 
ascendant. Proceeding, however, to Multan, lie 
found that Buddhism had been superseded by the 
worship of the sun. It will be unnecessary to pursue 
his route further. He passed through unknown 
kingdoms, where Buddhism and Brahmanism seem 
to have been nearly balanced, and at last made his 
way over the Hindu Kush into his own country .' 13 


93 For pious legouds of Siladitya, and public disputations between Buddhists 
and Jains, seo the MaMtnrn, or Chronicle of the Satruniya mountain, Vallabhi 
was uver tin-own, apparently by Scythians, a.d. 770,—Forbes'a lias Mftlu, vol. 
i. fjtyp. i. Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i. } 21$, 







cn.v PTB R vi. ThB theatre of the Hindus opens up a new in~ 

S^StheHindii sight into the civilization of ancient India. It forms 

Tiiesuo. a y a ] ua i)l c supplement, to the information furnished 

by Greek writers and Chinese pilgrims. Moreover 
the dramas are more reliable than the sacred books 
of either Buddhists or Brahmans. They do not 
appear to have been compiled by pious sages, 
or to have been interpolated and garbled to any 
appreciable extent by an interested priesthood. In¬ 
deed they were composed for the amusement of the 
Kshatriyas; and consequently although they origin¬ 
ated in a Brahinanical age, they are generally free 
from the Brahinanical exaggerations which mar the 
Malta Bharata and Ram A van a. The most valuable 
of them all in a historical point of view, is said to 
have been written by a Raja ; and although the 
authorship may be doubted, yet there can be no 
question as to the secular character of the play . 1 
But whether the dramatists were Brdhrnans or Ksha¬ 
triyas, they appear to have generally enjoyed the 
patronage of powerful Rajas of the dominant race ; 
and their productions are thus generally devoid of 
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1 The drama is known as. the li Toy-cart,” and id said to have been composed 
by Raja Stulvaka. It will be brought fully under review hereafter. Another 
secular play, known as tho “ Necklace,’’ is ascribed to a llaja of Cashmere. 
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religious or political significance, 
personages and plots are taken fro in. Hindu mytho¬ 
logy and legend j but there is an absence of all in¬ 
tention to enforce any particular belief, worship, ot 
religious rule ; or to promulgate any political views 
beyond the ordinary maxims of Asiatic despotism. 

The dramatists were tolerably familiar with city 
life, but restrained in their representations of court 
scenes and characters. The sovereign is the centre 
of authority, and is hedged mound with that respect 
aii'l deference which is in accordance with Asiatic 
ideas of the divine right of kings. The Eaja lias 
generally two or more queens who are supposed to 
be strictly submissive to liiswill; and he is aided in 
the general administration by active and zealous 
ministers, whoso so-called statesmanship appeals to 
consist in artifice and intrigue. Strangely enough, 
the only representations of successful rebellion which 
arc brought upon the stage in the dramas known 
to European readers, seem to refer more or less 
directly to that revolution, already noticed by 
Greek and Hindu writers, winch placed Sandrokot- 
tos or Chandragupta on the throne. Religious 
teaching, as far as asceticism or mona$ticism aio 
concerned, is recognized, but otherwise ignored. 

Brdliman priests and Buddhist mendicants appear as 
ordinary mortals; excepting that Brahmans are 
invested with certain hereditary claims to respect, 
whilst the Buddhist mendicant is simply regarded 
as a religious beggar. 

The Hindu dramas, however, present something 
more than mere pictures of the external world, # tIlcdvnraa!i ' 
They open up a little of the inner life of ancient 
times. Tire G reeks only gazed upon the surface;— 
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chapter jri , the afreets, the bazaars, the processions, the Brah¬ 
mans and Bramans, and the administration of the 
city and camp. The inner life of the people was a- 
dim unknown, even to the ambassador at the court 
of Sandrokottos. The masses moved to and fro 

before the curious foreigner like the waves of a sea, 
whose depths lie could not explore, and whose storms 
and calms were alike a mystery. Again, the domestic 
life of the Hindus, and indeed of the world at largo, 
was a sealed book to the (Jhine.se Sr am a ns, who were 
sworn to celibacy, and sought only to abstract 
themselves from all humanity. But there is at 
least one Hindu drama which discloses the interior 
of the dwelling-house and family, and brings forward 
individual men and women as types of different 
grades of society and phases of character. This 
drama is known as the “ Toy-cart .’ 7 It reveals 
much of the social life of the middle and higher 
classes, whilst it expresses the conventional ideas of 
right and wrong, of virtue and vice. It also furn¬ 
ishes occasional glimpses of that domestic life 
which Asiatics in general are so unwilling to unveil, 
and which the Greeks had been accustomed to 
respect as the inner sanctuary which no stranger 
should seek to enter. 

The curtain of the Hindu drama thus rises upon 
a world which is unfamiliar to the European. The 
scenes are oriental, but they are neither Jewish 
nor Arab; they are emphatically and essentially 
Hindu. There is nothing of the freedom of inter¬ 
course which exists in Europe. There are occasion¬ 
al glimpses of polygamous institutions which are 
foreign to European tastes; but scenes of impro¬ 
priety or violence are never brought upon the 
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stage ; and consequent!}', whilst the auditor is free 
to draw his own inference, there is noli ling to be 
seen that could offend modesty, or excite undue 
horror or alarm. 

Tlue most important of ail the dramas, which'- ! ' h0 ‘' ! ' 0 3 rcarL 
have hitherto been rendered available to European 
readers, is the “Toy-cart, 5 ’ already mentioned/ 

This interesting play exhibits the greatest variety of 
scenes and characters, and moreover illustrates 
points of considerable historical interest. It con¬ 
tains the political element already alluded to in the 
shape of a successful rebellion. A -Raja who does 
not appear upon the stage, but who is apparently 
obnoxious to the Brahmans, is subverted by a cow¬ 
herd, who obtains the throne by a popular revolu¬ 
tion, which seems to be the work ot a single day* * 3 
This incident is also valuable as a correct repre¬ 
sentation of the national character. To this day 
the political energy of the Hindus is occasionally 
expended in the passing passion of an hour, and 
then subsides into a cold contentment which may 
last for generations. The “ Toy-cart ” also con¬ 
tains a strange social element. The chief courtesan 
of the city falls in love with a virtuous Brahman, 
named Oharudatta, who is already married to a 
virtuous wife, by whom he is the father ot a 
beloved son. The wife observes this attachment 


* Thu principal. Sanskrit dramas have been translated by the lute 1 1 otessor 
W. ft, Wilson in his “ Theatre of the Hindus/’ 2 vols., 8yo, London, 1835. 
The celebrated drama of SakuntftTt has been translated by Sir W illiani J ones and 
Profeioor Mouter Williams, 

* Tbt bcvbo is laid in the city of Ujam hi Malwa, and not m PataU-putra, 
'which was the earn till of SlukIi'oI ntfos or lJhandm-gnpta, The point, however, 
te of small iinpoinmce, excepting that it jems to associate the rebellion with 
Aboka; who, acWdteg to Buddhist tradition, was appointed governor of Ujuin- 
Sec anle } page 23 k 
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chaptbb, vi. between her husband and the courtesan ’without 
murmur or remonstrance, and, according to the 
drama, is ultimately reconciled to their union. This 
incident- furnishes a curious illustration of that 
Hindu system of domestic repression, which.causes 
much secret pain in many families. Caste ruies 
have long since prevented the possibility of Such a 
marriage between a Br&hman and a Sudra, but 
otherwise the repression remains much the same. 
Sons bow to the will ot fathers, and wives bow .to 
the will of husbands, but they are like helpless 
worshippers, who carry resignation on their lips 
whilst a deep resentment is burning within. 

Oli&rudatta the Brahman may be accepted as a 
type of a large class ot Hindus. He was bom to 
great wealth and respectability in the city of Ujain, 
and was happily married to a loving wife; but he 
reduced himself to poverty by a reckless prodigality. 
He was not a dissipated spendthrift, after the Euro¬ 
pean fashion. He was not-a gambler, a wine-bibber, 
or a libertine. On the contrary, he was virtuous 
and noble. He had squandered Ins riches with a 
profuse liberality, but he had spent the money more 
for the good of others than for his own benefit. He 
had given grand, entertainments to friends, acquaint¬ 
ances, and dependents. He had beautified the city 
of Ujain with gardens, gates, viharas, temples, 
wells, and fountains. In a word, he had carried the 
virtue of benevolence, the religion of Dharma, to a 
vicious excess, and thus expended the whole of his 
hereditary riches. Henceforth he could only sub¬ 
sist on his wife’s jewels, and on such alms and gilts 
as the people are accustomed to present to Brah¬ 
mans on particular occasions as an acknowledgment 
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of then* sacred character. He still lived in the chapter yi 
family mansion, but it was stripped of all its orna¬ 
ments, av d the sounds of music and feasting were 
no longer to be heard within the walls. He himself 
had ceased to be the object of universal praise and 
adulation for Iris munificent generosity, and was 
utterly neglected by nearly all who had been 
formerly maintained by Ms bounty. This is the 
climax to the misery of a respectable Hindu. He 
is not disgraced by being poor, but by the loss of 
that consideration and respect which are so dear to 
orientals. Under such circumstances Clnirudatta 
would have retired to a hermitage after the old 
Brabmanical fashion, but he could not abandon his 
wife and son, and consequently he was compelled to 
live on under daily mortifications, which seemed too 
heavy for him to bear. 

Clnirudatta was simply a Bralvman householder, 
without any claim to sanctity beyond that of caste. 

He was neither a preceptor, nor a sacrifice! 1 , nor an 
ascetic. He told his beads, and made occasional 
offerings to the gods, but this was nothing more than 
the daily usage of every Hmlmian. He had one 
faithful friend named Maitreya, who alone remained 
to him of all his former dependents. Maitreya was 
a Brahman, but was even less Brahmanical than 
Clnirudatta. He was the trustworthy confidential 
adviser of the family j for being a Brahman he is 
admitted to the society of the wife in the inner 
apartments, and is consulted by tier as well as by 
her husband. Moreover, he acts the part of the 
wit or jester of the play. “ In former days,” he 
saws, ^ I was accustomed to feast at pleasuic in 
Glair ud at tabs dwelling, and then take my repose in 
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! h ° gtlte ’T ay ‘ ; but nmv 1 Wftl ‘ dei ‘ about from l ouse 
prince. fc ' to house like a tame pigeon picking up the crumbs.'' 1 

The wicked character of the play is a dissi¬ 
pated prince named Sarnasthanaka. He was a 
man ot low and vicious propensities, without a 
single redeeming quality. Ho was selfish, coward* 
l_y, conceited, mean, unscrupulous, and offensively 
abusive. He affected some acquaintance with lit- 
era tin o, hut invariably provoked the laughter of 
the audience by his absurd mistakes and mis¬ 
quotations. This prince was not the son of the 
luiju ot CJja.ni, hut the brother of the queen. 
Great stress is laid on this relationship in old 
Ilindtf traditions,' 1 The prince is supposed to 
exercise a paramount influence over his sister the 
queen, who in her turn domineers over her husband 
Hr- Raja. The prince is generally accompanied.by 
a personage known as the Vita, who seems to have 
united the characters of preceptor and parasite, 
i he Vita is an obsequious companion, ever ready 
to pander to the pleasures of the prince, hut refus¬ 
ing to become an accessary in any serious crime 
Thc Kaja of Ujain is named Pdlaka, but lie is 
kept entirely in the back-ground. Such silence on 
thc part ol a courtly dramatist seems to indicate that 
this particular sovereign was regarded as a tyrant. 
Had it been otherwise, the monarch would have 
been ushered upon the stage in all the pomp of 
royalty, as the bravest, wisest, and most majestic of 
Rajas. The rebellion was headed by a cowherd, 
who bears the name of Ary aka. His cause seems to 
he favoured by the dramatist, but his history will bo 
brought under review hereafter. 



Sco stov >' of Kich&a, History, vol. j., Hah& Bliumtn, chap, ix. 
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The heroine in the “ Toy-enrt” is Vasanta-sdnA, 
the chief courtesan of the city of Ljam. herolne . 

anomalous position cannot be explained by reference 
to Greek usages or European ideas. In India almost 
every class of the community lias its acknowledged 
head; and consequently it may be accepted as a 
literal fact that Vasanta-sffi.fi was nominally the 
head of the courtesans of Ujain. At the same time 
it appears from Hindu traditions that the prosperity 
of the luxurious cities of India often depended upon 
the attractions of the chief courtesan, who allured 
all the rich nobles and merchants from the surround¬ 
ing countries. Thus a princess of rare beauty and 
accomplishments was sometimes appointed to fill such 
an equivocal position. 6 But it is obvious that a young 
and attractive female could scarcely possess tlie years 
and experience which would be necessary to exorcise 
a controlling power over so difficult a class of the 
community. Accordingly in the Hindu dv una the 
ideas of beauty and command are allotted t,o i-mor- 
ent individuals. Vasanta-sena was selected on ac¬ 
count of her personal attractions, whilst the practical 
duties of the post were performed by her portly 
mother. VasantasepA thus appears in the seclusion 
of her own apartments, in the company ot her female 
attendants, or slave-girls; whilst the drama furnishes 
a glimpse of a palatial mansion with numerous apart- 
incuts and extensive gardens, where youth might 
take pleasure in music, singing, or dancing, or lounge 
away the hours in the silken swings which were 
iging from the trees. 
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5 Jlorodot us lias preserved the tradition of ft case ot this character hi ancient 
I'iu'vot. -llcrod., II.,* 121. See also description or the courtesans of Narsinyu, 

infra chap. is. ; and Appendix 11., Buddhist Chronicles, 
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1 ^ lc c^MacvfcT of V asanta-sdua is perhaps not 


; sufficiently obvious. According ' to' the exLing 

version of the drama, the plot simply involves the 
idea that the dissipated and despicable prince was 
m love with the chief courtesan; whilst the chief 
courtesan rejected all his advances, and was in love 
with the poor but virtuous Brahman. But this 
incident is simple to childishness, and utterly 
devoid of moral meaning. It is impossible to 
presume that such was the conception of Vasanta- 
swui. in an age when the edicts of Asoka, the re¬ 
ligion of Dharnia, still prevailed amongst the masses 
Possibly in an earlier form of the story a deeper 
meaning was involved. The persecution which 
V asanta-sdnA suffered from the prince may have 
been an allegorical description of the miseries of her 
position; and her love for the Brahman may have 
been in like manner symbolical of her desire to 
escape from the life of luxury, and obtain the pro¬ 
tection ol a pure hut virtuous husband on whom 
she might bestow her superabundant wealth. It 
must, however, be admitted that this conjecture is 
scarcely supported by the action of the piay in its 
present form. Strangely enough Vasanta-send is 
represented as a faithful worshipper of Buddha; and 
it has already been seen that the teachings of Go- 
tamu Buddha seem to have been generally accept¬ 
able to ladies of her character and profession. 

The incidents of the drama of the “Toy-cart” can 
nov/ be indicated with tolerable clearness The first 
act opens with a scene in the immediate neighbour!' 
hood of the residence of Chfe-udatta. Vasanta sena 
is being pursued by the prince and his parasitical 
U or ’ ti!e Vlta - ® ilc is running away like a timid 
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deer. Her ear-rings, anklets, and bangles are ckaite^vj 
jingling as she goes; whilst tlie tinkling zone round J*(J fl;,hlshero 
her slender waist is sparkling' with, starlike gems. 

She is as bright as th.e guardian goddess of the city, 
but her countenance is pale with terror. Her 
pursuers shout to her in vain. She disappears in the 
da rkness in the hope of obtaining refuge in the house 
of Chdrudatta. She finds the private entrance, 
but the door is shut. At this moment out comes 
Maitreya, with a servant-girl, and in runs Yasanta- 
setui without being seen by any one. 

Meantime the stupid brutal prince is seeking for 
the damsel in the dark, and making the most ab- 
- surd mistakes. First he seizes the Yita. .Next he 
falls foul of his own servant. Then he lays hold of 
the servant-girl who has come out with Maitreya. 

Finally lie abuses Maitreya and Oharudatta in the 
most insulting language, and then retires. 

Vasanta-s&ifi now makes her appearance inside Themket 
the house. She declares that her pursuers only 
wanted her jewels, and she requests permission to leave 
the casket there for safety. Accordingly Maitreya 

• takes charge of the casket, whilst Oharudatta escorts 
her to her own house. 

* The second act takes places in Yasanta-sdmi’s own The ^r6$oat 

\ \ . home, 

apartments. She is talking to her maid Madanikd, 
who appears to be her confident. Madanikd had 
accompanied her mistress to the gardens of Kima- 
devahs temple, where Yasanta-s&ia had first seen 
Ohdrudatta. Consequently the mistress talks to the 
maid about her love for the poor but virtuous Br&h- 
man. Little incidents are here introduced to indi¬ 
cate her affection for Chkrudatta. A gambler, Who, 
has lost more than he can pay, takes refuge in her 
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c hapt er vi . house; and when she hears that he was formerly in 
the service of Oluirudatta, she herself pays his debt. 
Strangely enough tins ruined gambler takes the 
vows of a Buddhist mendicant, and enters the order 
of Sakya Muni. Next the keeper of Vasanta- 
sena T s elephant runs in, and relates how the animal 
had broken his chain, and rushed through the streets 
of Ujain; but how he, the keeper, knocked down 
the unwieldy beast with an iron bar, and was 
rewarded by OMrudatta witli the gift of a scented 
garment. Vasanta-serni accordingly takes the gar¬ 
ment as a memento of the man. she lores, and gives 
the keeper a rich jewel in return. 0 

The third act reverts to the house of Clnvrvidatta. 
It is night, and Chfirudatta and Maitreya are return¬ 
ing from a concert. OMrudatta is praising the 
beauty of the singing they have heard, whilst Mai¬ 
treya is yawning from weariness. They retire to rest 
on couches which have been prepared for them in the 
outer apartment; and Maitreya as usual retains charge 
of the casket of Yasanta-s6na. A burglar makes 
his appearance over the garden wall, and approaches 
the house. He is a dissipated Br&hman, named 
Seiwillaka, and is in love with Madanika, the maid 
of Vasanta-scrui. He is anxious to raise sufficient 
funds by robbery to purchase Madanika from her 
mistress, in order to make her his wife. Ho tries to 
cut an opening in the wall of the house, where the 
brick-work is softened by recent damp, and the fall- 


Robbery of the 
casket. 


e This reference to the elephant, of VasanTa-sfriih is somewhat curious. Arrian 
asserts that any woman in India would sacrifice her modesty if presented with an 
elephant (India, c. xvii.). This statement seems in itself to be unintelligible. 
Possibly the nomination to the post of chief courtesan was accompanied by the 
state present of an elephant, which no mauled could refuse. 
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ing fragments would make no noise. He is also chapter x r 
anxious to keep clear of any* women. He finds a 
rat-hole, and widens it by extracting the bricks 
around it; and at last works his way into the house. 

He first opens the outer door from the inside, in order 
to provide a way of escape. He then enters the room 
where the two Bril limans are lying, and turns his 
limp upon their faces to ascertain if they are really 
asleep. He then looks around, and sees nothing 
but a drum, a tabor, a lute, pipes, and a few books. 

He had supposed the householder to be a rich man, 
but finds that he is only a poet or dancer. At this 
moment Mai trey a is dreaming, and cries out in a 
half-conscious state :— i( Master, they are breaking 
into the house: I can see the thief: Take charge of 
the casket 3 ” The burglar hears the words, takes 
the casket from the unconscious hand of the 
Brahman, and at once makes off with his prize. 

Next morning the two Brahmans discover the ^ moffche 
theft-. Gharudatta is in agony at the loss, for he 
fears no One will believe that the casket has 
been really stolen. The maid-servant carries the 
news to the wife of Gharudatta, who is in the inner 
apartments. The poor lady is greatly alarmed lest 
her husband should lose his reputation. Her jewels 
are now nearly all exhausted. She has only one 
string of diamonds left, and she fears that Charm 
datta will not accept it, as it was given to her before 
she left her mother’s home. She sends for Mai- 
treya, and induces him to palm it off on Gharudatta, 
as a gift which he had himself received in alms. 

The ruse is successful. Cliurudatta accepts the dia¬ 
monds, though with great reluctance ; and he directs 
Maitreya to carry them to Vasari ta-sena, with the 
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ch after vl strange apology that he had heedlessly lost the cas¬ 
ket at play, and requested her to accept the diamonds 
in its stead. 

The fourth act takes place in. the house of Ya- 
santa-sena. This lady is now talking with her maid 
Madanikd, respecting a portrait which she has pro¬ 
cured of Chdrudatta. At this juncture she receives 
a message from her mother, that the prince has sent 
a chariot for her with a number of costly presents; 
but she declines his oilers with every expression of 
disgust. 

The next visitor is Servillaka, the dissipated 
Brahman and burglar. His first object is to see 
Madanikd alone; and this he accordingly accom¬ 
plishes, although Vasanta-sdna overhears the whole 
of the conversation. He inquires about the cost of 
her manumission, confesses that he has stolen the 
jewels, and requests her to take the casket to her 
mistress, and ascertain if it will suffice to purchase 
her freedom. Madanikd now discovers that he has 
stolen the very casket that Yasanta-sena had left 
with Chdrudatta. She is horrified at the idea of 
her lover having committed robbery, but becomes 
half reconciled at knowing it was undertaken for 
her sake. At last she persuades Servillaka to appear 
before her mistress in the character of a messenger 
from Chdrudatta, and to return the jewels in his 
name on the plea that his house is insecure. As 
Yasanta-send has heard all that passed, she is pre¬ 
pared how to act. Accordingly when Servillaka 
presents himself, she takes the casket, and makes 
him a present of Madanikd. The enfranchised 
maiden is placed in a covered carriage drawn by 


oxen, and taken away by Servillaka to be his wife. 
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At tills moment a loud proclamation is heard in the chapt er vi. 
streets. A seer has prophesied that a cowliertl, 
iu<med Aryaka, will ascend the thronej and the 
Raja of Ujain has prevented disturbances by placing 
Aryaka in prison. Servillaka is a warm friend of 
Ary aka,. He accordingly sends away his bride to 
. the care of the chief of the city musicians, and 
hastens off to effect, if possible, the release of 
Aryaka. , 

v 

The plot now begins to he tedious, although it 
is perfectly adapted to Hindu tastes. Maitreya 
arrives at the house of Vasanta-sdna, and delivers 
Ids message, and apologizes for the loss of the casket 
at play, and makes over the diamonds., 7 The lady, 
being already in possession of the casket, knows 
that the gambling story is a falsehood, and accord¬ 
ingly accepts the diamonds with a smile. She then 
promises to visit Chdrudatta in the evening, and 
Maitreya departs with this message in high dis- 
.’asnro. 

The fifth act reverts to the house of Charudatta. K2’ ftk 
Maitreya enters, and vents his spleen against hcr0it10 ' 

V asan ta-.se mi. She had pounced upon the dia¬ 
monds without the slightest compunction, and had 


* As Muitr >va approaches the house he is supposed to express the utmost 
admiration, and dilates upon its magnificence with apparent exaggeration. It is 
said to have consisted of eight courts or quadrangles. The entrance was adorned 
•with dags and garlands. The first quadrangle was surrounded by white palaces, 
having upper apartments with windows looking in tue streets b low. The second 
court was occupied with stables for oxen and horses. The third was surrounded 
with seats, and formed a place of resort for all the young men of Ujain. The 
fourth was gay with singing and dancing girls, whilst other damsels were reading 
play's and poems. The fifth court was the kitchen, sending forth delicious Odour; 
The sixth court was filled with working jewellers, whilst damsels and their gallant* 
v/ero Lidkitig, laughing, and drinking wine. The seventh court was an aviary. In 
the eighth court the mother and brother of Vasauta-senA were sitting. The 
inter-view between Maitreya and Vusanta-sena took place in the garden. 
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not deigned to offer him any refreshment/' More¬ 
over, her attendant damsels had been mightily 
amused, and seemed to have been laughing at him. 
Presently Vasa a Uv sen ft is announced. She enters 
splendidly dressed, and throws flowers at Charu- 
datta, and rallies him upon his gambling. Slip 
then produces the stolen casket. Vasanta-send and 
Cluirudatta now understand each other. The rain 
descends in torrents, and Vasanta-sdnd remains all 
night in the inner apartments. 

The sixth act opens with some commotion. 
Vasanta-sdnd awakes in the house of her lover, and 
is told that Cluirudatta has gone away to a public 
garden, and left a covered bid lock-carriage for her 
to follow liim. She is naturally afraid that she has 
caused some vexation in the family. She tries to 
soften matters by sending the string of diamonds 
to the wife of Chdrudatta, with the message that she 
is the handmaid of Charadatta, and has consequently 
become her slave. The injured matron refuses to 
accept the gift, and declares that she values no 
ornament except her husband. Vasanta-sdnft falls 
back upon the little son of Cha.rudatta. The lad is 
crying over his toy-cart, because It is made of 
pottery, whereas be wants one of gold. She fills 
his cart with jewels, and tells him to buy a golden 
cart. She then leaves the house In the bullock- 
carriage. The wife of Chdrudatta is evidently 
aware of her husband’s amour, and that he will 
spend the day with her rival in the pleasure- 
garden without the city. But she gives vent to no 


a This complaint seems to indicate a period when JJr&hmans would take 
food from the hands t>£ a Sutha, This wn.i the case in the time of Alexander the 
Great. See anle, page 16f>. 
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expression of her feelings. She merely' takes the chapter vt. 
jewels out of the' toy-oar t> and requests Maitreya to 
return them to Vasanta-sdna. This incident is in¬ 
vested with a tragical interest in the after part of 
the play. ■;$ 

It now transpires tlx at Vasan fca-sdna has gone 

1 < © the herodie. 

away in the wrong vehicle. Instead of entering the 
carriage of Charudatta whom she loved, she had 
entered that of the prince whom she detested. The 
cause of tins mistake easily appears upon the stage. 

She had spent some time in dressing, and Ch&ru- 
datta’s coachman had taken advantage of the delay 
to drive away from the door to procure some 
cushions. Meantime the prince walks to his own 
garden, and directs lus boy to follow him with the 
bullock-carriage, in order to bring him back to the 
city when the day is hot. The street, however, is 
choked with carts, arid the boy halts at the door 
of Ch&rudatta’s house in. order to drive them away. 

Vasanta-sdm'i comes out of the house, sees the 
prince’s carriage all ready, and enters it without 
hesitation, and is driven off to the garden with the 
full expectation of seeing no one but Charudatta. 

Another mistake occurs as regards Ohamdatta’s Escape of A;y> 

, . , .. .. „ ka the rebel, 

carriage. His coachman returns to tile door ol 
the house, and patiently awaits the coming of the 
lady. Meantime Ary aka, the cowherd, had escaped 
from prison, and is looking for a place of refuge. 

Seeing the carriage, he at once enters .it, and is 
driven away to the garden where Clnirudatta is ex¬ 
pecting the lady. The coachman hears the clank of 
his fetters, but thinks it is the jingling of Yasanta- 
sena’s anklets. Aryaka, however, has a very narrow 
escape. The city police are looking out for him in 
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chap ter vi. all directions; Two captains of the guard stop the 
carriage, and the coachman explains that he is 
driving Vasarita-stina to Ch&rudatta. Fortunately 
the two captains quarrel. One wishes to let the 
carriage pass without examination, the other insists 
upon inspecting it. The first captain looks in, sees 
Aryaka, takes compassion on the fugitive, and bids 
the coachman drive on. The second captain insists 
upon his right to inspect the carriage likewise, but 
is thrown down and kicked by his comrade, and 
finally makes off to lay his complaint before the 
authorities. 

The seventh act takes place in the pleasure- 
garden, where Charudatta is awaiting the arrival of 
his beloved Yasanta-sdn&. He is wondering at the 
delay when the carriage arrives with Aryaka. The 
cowherd throws himself upon the protection of the 
Brahman, and is assured of safety. Chdrudaita 
orders his fetters to be removed, and sends him 
away in the carriage. 

The eighth act opens in the same garden, but in 
the place where the prince, accompanied by the 
obsequious Vita, is waiting for the arrival of his. 
own carriage to carry him back to the city. He is 
extremely angry at the delay, for he is ravenous for 
breakfast, and the sun is too hot for him to walk to 
his palace in the city. At this moment a Buddhist 
mendicant makes his appearance, and begins to 
wash his yellow robes in a pond. He Is the man 
who had been originally a servant of Cluirudatta: 
then a ruined gambler saved by the bounty of 
Vasanta-sena, and now a mendicant who had taken 
the monastic vows. The dissipated prince appears 
to have a spite against Sramans as well as Btdh- 
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mans. He had grievously insulted Maitreya and 
Chamdatta in the first act of the drama, and he now 
began to abuse the Srdman for washing 1 his gar- 
men vs in the pond. He stupidly asks why he had 
not been a Sraman from his birth, and beats him and 
threatens to slit his nose. The holy man makes no 
reply, but simply calls out, (< Glory to Buddha!’ 
At last he is permitted to go. At this moment the 
prince’s carriage comes up with the unconscious 
Vasanta-semi. The boy who drives suddenly pro¬ 
fesses to be in a great terror. He has seen the lady 
in his carriage, and declares she must be a demon. 
The Yita looks in, ami the whole matter is ex¬ 
plained. Yasanta-scna discovers that she has com¬ 
mitted a fatal error in entering the carriage of her 
persecutor. She implores the protection of the v ita, 
but he is powerless to defend her. Meantime the 
prince is in a state of foolish exultation. He tries to 
propitiate Vasante-send, but she shrinks from him 
with abhorrence. He orders his boy to go outside 
the garden and wait for him there. He induces the 
Vita to retire on the plea, that in his absence the 
courtesan will cease to be coy. Again lie urges his 
suit, again he is spurned. He now falls into an un¬ 
controllable fury, and throws the lady down and 
strangles her. 9 The''Vita returns and is horrified at 
the idea that a young and innocent woman has been 
basely murdered. Indeed, the murder of a woman 

V 

* In the original drama, which k extremely tedious, the prince k said to hare 
called upon the Yita to munler Vasanta-s&ik The Vita, is horrified a’ the pro¬ 
posal. In vain the prince declares that, no one would witness the act; the Vita 
replies, “ All nature wuitld behold the crime';—the genii of the grove, the mm, the 
moon, the wind-., the vault of henven, the firm-set earth, the mighty Yatna who 
judged the dead, and the conscious soul." The passage is sigidlieuut as showing 
Ik>\v the law of merits and demerits was brought into conformity with the old 
nature-worship of the Yedie hymns. 
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cgAyyBRTi. is one of the most heinous crimes in the Hindu code, 
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aiul belongs to the same category as the murder of 
d Xu ah man. 13ut the Vita is in a still greater agony 
>u terror when the false-hearted prince turns upon 
him, and charges him with having committed the 
atrocity. Ife sees at once that his own life is in 
imminent danger, whilst he will be universally 
execrated as the vilest of mankind. Accordingly he 
hastily leaves the garden to take a part in the re¬ 
bellion of Ary aka. 

At this crisis the driver returns to the garden, 
lie is only a boy, and the slave of his master, but 
he does not hesitate to denounce the horrible deed 
which the prince has perpetrated The prince tries 
to conciliate him witli presents, but the boy refuses 
to accept them. The prince then directs him to 
drive the carriage back to the palace. 

Tut \ asanfa-sdnA is not dead. Had she been 
really murdered the deed would not have been per- 
formed upon the stage. The Buddhist mendicant 
returns to the garden, and discovers that his bene- 
iactress is lying on the grass in a deep stupor. He 
brng's water which recovers her, and. being pre¬ 
vented by Ids vows from rendering soy further 
assistance to a woman, he directs her to a Buddhist 
convent which is near at hand, where she will find 
a holy sister to minister to her needs. 

Meantime the prince lias hatched a plot for con¬ 
ceal dig Ids crime, and for bringing the guilt home 
to Ills detested rival, the virtuous Brahman Charm 
clatta. ^ He places his slave-boy in fetters, and con ¬ 
fines him in the upper apartments of his palace. He 
then proceeds to the public court of justice, to enter 
a charge of murder against Charudatta. 
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Tim ninth act takes place in the court of justice, chapter vi 
which is held in the public hall of the city. This of 
court appears to be a Hindi! institution. The 

J edge is a Brahman. He is assisted by the Provost, 
or head of the merchants; and by a .Recorder, or 
scribe, who writes down all the charges and the evid¬ 
ence. The duty of the court is confined to the invest¬ 
igation of facts. It is supposed to ascertain whether 
the party accused is guilty or not guilty; arid then 
to refer the proceedings to the Raja, who alone pro¬ 
nounces sentence. In the course of the trial it will 
be seen that the Judge is inclined to assert the 
authority and independence of his court, but that lie 
is unwilling to offend the prince, who Is supposed to 
exrireise indirectly a paramount influence over the 
Raja. It will also he seen that he is inclined to 
favour Charudatta the Brahman; partly, perhaps, 
from caste sympathies, and partly because the 
character of the prince is well known to be despic¬ 
able, whilst that of Charudatta stands high in public 
estimation. 

The case proceeds in regular form. The prince cunitoi 

... i • 1 charged wjUi 

announces that he has a plaint to enter. The uiomurder. ■ 
Judge proposes to postpone the cause because other 
business is pressing; but the prince appeals to 
Iris relationship to the Raja, and the Judge deems 
if expedient to begin the investigation. The 
prince then, states that Vasanta-sena has been 
strangled in the garden on account of her jewels; 
he infers these circumstances from having seen the 
dead body in the garden with the neck much swollen, 
and the dress divested of its ornaments. The 

mother of Vasanta-senri is then summoned by the 
court. She is ignorant of what has befallen her 
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chapter vi:. daughter, and answers the questions of the court 
precisely as might have been expected from a 
woman of her profession. She readily admits that 
her daughter went to the house of a friend, but 
hesitates to name the friend. The court, however, 
insists, and the woman at length names Charudatta, 
the son of Sagaradatta, and grandson of the Provost 
Vinayadatta. The prince then charges Ch&rudatta 
with having committed the murder. The Provost 
on the bench declares that it is impossible for 
Charudatta to be a criminal. The Judge, however, 
directs the Recorder to write down the evidence and 
the charge, and despatches a polite summons to Cha¬ 
rudatta to attend the court. After some delay CM- 
rudatta appears. He is unconscious of what has 
happened, and is anxious to conceal his acquaintance 
with a courtesan. At length on being pressed lie 
admits that the lady is Iris friend, but adds that he 
does not habitually seek such society. He, how¬ 
ever, does not know what has become ot Vasanta- 
semi ; she had paid him a visit, and gone away, as 
he supposed, to her own dwelling. On this admis¬ 
sion the prince repeats the charge of murder against 
Charudatta. The Judge refuses to believe that a 
man, who had exhausted his fortune in beautifying 
the city, could have murdered a woman for the 
sake of plunder. But the prince sharply rebukes 
him by declaring that the duty ot a Judge is to try 
the cause and not to defend the criminal. 

Another link is now added to the chain of cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence against Ohdrudatta. The 
captain of the guard, who had been prevented from 
inspecting the carriage of Charudatta, appears to 
complain of the treatment he had received from liis 
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comrade. Tie mentions the quarrel about the chapter - 
carriage. He says that the Coachman was driving 
Vasanta-s£nd to the garden to meet ClulrudiUta.. 

The Judge here postpones further inquiry into his 
coroplair.it, and despatches hint to the garden, to 
ascertain if the body of the lady is still there. 

Alter a certain interval the captain returns with the 
information that he has found female hair, and 
traced the marks of female bands and feet, but that 
the body has disappeared. 

The case against. Ch&rudatta is now very strong; c^sot of 
but another incident seems to place his guilt beyond 
a doubt. It will be remembered tha t his wife had 
coni missioned Maitreya to carry back to V asanta- 
sen.4 the jewels which the courtesan had left in the 
chip?* toy-coat. Maitreya accordingly takes the 
jewels in his girdle, and sets out for the house of 
Vasanfa-sfuni, but on his way he wanders into the 
public hall. Here he listens to the horrible accusa¬ 
tion which the prince lias brought against his friend. 

In his wrath he assails the prince, and during the 
struggle the jewels drop from his girdle. In a 
moment they are recognized as the jewels of 
Vasanta-seml. This points to the conclusion that 
Vasanta-sena has been murdered for the sake of her 
jewels. The accumulation of evidence leads to the 
conviction of the accused. The Judge reports to 
the Raja that Charudatta has been found guilty of 
the robbery and murder. At the same time he 
reminds the Raja that the condemned man is a 
Brahman, and that consequently he cannot be 
executed, nor his property confiscated, but that he 
may be banished from the realm. Raja Palaka, 
however, is not inclined to show favour to the 
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f.vpTETivi. iMhmai& He orders that Ch&rudatta should be 
put to death by impalement; and he issues special 
instructions that the condemned man should be led 
to the place of execution with the stolen jewels 
hanging round his neck, whilst his crime is pro¬ 
claimed by beat of drum. 

The tenth and last act takes place on the road to 
the place of execution, which is situated in the 
burning-place without the city. Charudatta ap¬ 
pears decorated with garlands, like a victim being 
led to the sacrifice. On his.-'shoulder he carries the 
stake. He is attended, by two executioners, who 
belong to the lowest class of outcastcs. I hey 
are named Ohdndal as, and their very touch is a 
horrible pollution. The women of Ujain are weep¬ 
ing all around, as Charudatfa takes farewell of 
his little son. The sad procession moves on whilst 
one of the Chant)alas proclaims the crime and the 
sentence by beat of drum. Presently the procession 
passes the palace, where the black-hearted prince is 
gloating over the sufferings of the innocent Brahman. 
But in a room on the upper story is the lad who had 
driven Vasanta-sdmi to the presence of the prince, 
and who knows that she had been strangled by his 
wicked master. The boy shouts aloud that the 
prince is the murderer, but no one heeds him. 
Suddenly he breaks his chain, and leaps from the 
balcony, crying out that Churudatta is innocent. 
The Chandalas stop to listen to the lad. The 
crowd eagerlv believe his evidence, and cry out 
that the prince is the murderer. The prince sees 
that his life is in peril, and rushes from the palace 
into the street. He declares that the hoy is bringing 
a false charge because he had been punished for 
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thaft; and bo reminds tlie mob that the boy cannot onxnm 
be believed because he is a slave. This indeed 
proves to bo the law j the evidence of a slave cannot 
|p||| r be received. The mob is excited, but does nothing; 
and the Chanddlas with their prisoner move slow¬ 
ly and reluctantly along, followed by the prince, 
who thirsts more than ever for the death of his 
victim. 

The last station is reached; the drum is beaten, tu $ rescue* 
and the proclamation is made for the last time. 

The pathos has reached its climax, for an innocent, 
Brahman is preparing for a death, of excruciating/ 
agony. At this moment the beautiful Vasanta-sen d, 
the pride and glory of the whole city, sudde.nly 
rushes through the crowd, and throws herself into 
the arms of Chdrudatta. A scene of overwrought 
excitement follows, which must be left to the im¬ 
agination. Some of the crowd run off to carry the 
news to the Baja. The Chdnddlas arrest the prince 
as a perjurer and would-be murderer. But the pub¬ 
lic agitation is raised to a still higher pitch by loud 
shouts in the distance Victory to Ary aka! The 
Baja is slain, and Ary aka ascends the throne of 
IVtlaka.” The cowardly prince is quaking with ter¬ 
ror, and throws himself at the feet cl C 
shrieking for mercy. The mob shout for 
diate execution. Chdrudatta, however, r' ■ 
and the villain is suffered to wander 
vagabond wherever he will. 

The last scene must bo indicated, if 
liiblt the vast gulf which separates the Et 
the Hindi!. The wretched wife of Ch 
discovered on the eve of committing hen 
funeral pile, in order that she may acco 
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VI - murdered lord to another world. The husband 
saves his wife, and takes her to his embrace; 
and here according to all European ideas of 
propriety the curtain ought to fall. Certainly no 
European poet or dramatist would imagine that at 
such a solemn moment of* re-union a courtesan could 
appear between the married pair. But Vasanta-send 
is present, radiant with, charms. The Hindu wife 
beholds her, and knows that her husband loves the 
> courtesan. Shakespeare lnmself would have been 
Tumble to reconcile his audience to the scene. Yet 
ifhe wife approaches the courtesan, with the crushed 
sp irit of a Hindu woman, and says :— iC Welcome, 
happy sister! ” The veil is th ffff rn over Yasauta- 
send. Henceforth she ceases t#fte a courtesan, and 
is secluded for the remainder of her days in the inner 
apartme nts of Chdrudatta, 

Ary aka the cowherd thus ascends the throne of 
Ujain, and distributes his rewards. The Buddhist 
mendicant is made chief of all the vihanis in 
Ujain. The slave-boy of the prince obtains his 
freedom. The two Clianddlas are appointed heads 
of their tribe. Lastly the captain, who connived at 
the. of Aryaka, is raised to the post of Kotwal 

' *ver all the police of the city. 

/’■ 1 rid be vain to attempt to judge the fore- 
na by a European standard. The main 
an ordinary plot is altogether wanting, 
i passion which draws together a youth 
' , and terminates in a happy marriage, 

'denouement. The chief interest in the 
ipon the accumulation of circumstantial 
Against Oh&rudatta, and the sudden dis- 
us innocence on the eve of his execution. 


.ryhka ascends 
.he throne. 
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But in order to realize the scenes ill all their oriental c hap ter. vt 
colouring, the hot rays of an Indian sun must be 
seen in the streets and gardens, and the lassitude of 
Indian life must be taken into consideration.. The 
characters must also appear in Hindi! costume, and 
surrounded by Hindu belongings. Cblnidatta and 
Maitreya, the Judges on the bench, and all the 
officers of the court, are not Europeans of fair com¬ 
plexion, but brown Asiatics arrayed in white silk 
or cotton; or perhaps bare to the waist, with a 
nondescript petticoat below. The Brahman bur¬ 
glar who creeps through the house-wall is probably 
caked, excepting that a cloth is round his loins, 
and his whole body is smeared with oil. The wife 
of CMrudatta is most likely a faded matron in 
coloured muslin; whilst the courtesan is a slender- 
waisit'd damsel of golden complexion, radiant in 
silks and jewels. The want of moral perception 
which pervades the drama is still one of the defects 
in the national character. Falsehood is passed over 
with a smile. The robbery of the casket is almost a 
joke ; although some horror of the theft is expressed 
in strained and artificial language. The visits to 
the gardens in the cool air of early morning is one 
of the conditions of Indian life; whilst the stupid 
carelessness of the two coachmen, in driving off 
without knowing who is inside their respective 
carriages, will be familiar to the experience of most 
European residents in India. 

The historical element of the play is of com para- Historical do- 

« , . * 1 ment in iko 

lively small importance. ujain is famous m tradi- ra¬ 
tion, but nothing is known of its real annals. Asolca 
is said to have been appointed to the government of 
Ujain in his early youth, but the statement only 
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chapter Vi . rests on the dubious authority of the Buddhist chro¬ 
nicles . 10 The rebellion which places Aryaka upon the 
throne seems to be altogether wanting in political 
meaning. It is one of those semi-religioiiS outbreaks, 
which are not unfrequent in India, and which are 
sometimes followed by dangerous disturbances. It 
originated in the foolish prophecy of some holy 
man, which proved to be disastrous because it was 
implicitly believed. To this day the people of 
India, or rather of some parts of India, are subject 
to strange panics, which seem to drive them to a re¬ 
volt; but if the rising is promptly checked it rapidly 
subsides into a dead calm. In the present case the 
cowherd who had been promised the kingdom was 
placed in confinement, hut he effected his escape and 
was joined by all the malcontents of the city. Before 
the day is out the Raja is slain, and Aryaka ascends 
the throne, and then the piny is over. 


SfiSSSS.?' The historical drama next in importance to the 
drama !™ 1 “ Toy-cart” is the one known as the “ Signet of the 
Minister.” It not only represents a similar political 
revolution, but it refers by name to the overthrow 
and death of the Raja of Patali-putra, named Nanda; 
and to the reign of Chandragupta, the Sandrokotfcos 
of the Greeks, who succeeded Nanda on the throne / 1 
There is, however, an artificial air of unreality 
about the drama, and an absence of that varied life 
which characterizes the “ Toy-cart.” Only one 
woman appears on the stage throughout the play, 


10 See ante, page 231, note, 

11 In the Buddhist chronicles Chnndvegupta is described as a cowherd of 
princely origin ; and (his account perhaps is only another version of the story of 
Aryaka. See Appendix II., Buddhist chronicles. 
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and she is there only for a few moments whilst her chapter 
husband is being; led to execution, from which, like 
Oluirudatta, he is ultimately saved. The plot is 


nothing more than a series of hewildering intrigues 
between the two ministers of two rival Rajas j and the 
drama is thus mainly valuable as illustrating the ideas 
of statesmanship which are entertained by orientals* 

It wil) therefore suffice to indicate the bare outline, 
wit!tout descending to tedious and perplexing details. 

It appears that a dynasty of Rajas, known as the ®^f of the 
Nan das, reigned over the ancient empire of Magadha, 
of which the city of Fatal i-put r a is the capital. The 
last of the Nan da Raias seems to ha ve been offended 

7r.':v- A'-'* * ■' iJr 

by a Brahrnan named Clninakya, and finally turned 
him ignominiously out of the palace. In return the 
Brahman pronounced a curse against the Raja. The 
Brahman (lien formed a plan for overthrowing the 
Nanda Raja, and placing an obscure member of the 
family, named Chandragupta, on the throne of 
Magadha. With this object lie secured the services 
of a powerful Raja of the mountain tribes, named 
Farvatika, by the promise of half the empire ; 'and 
then marched a large irregular anny against FatalI- 
putra, and took possession of the capital. 

It soon appears that the contest was not so much 
between Chandragupta and Nanda, as between their 
respective ministers. RAkshasa is the hereditary 
minister of Nanda, and Chjinakya the Brahman is 
the minister of Chandragupta. Rakshasa main¬ 
tained an obstinate resistance, but chiefly tried to 
destroy Chandragupta by assassination. Such, 
however, was the consummate skill of Chanakya 
that he not only warded off every blow, but directed 
it against some individual whose interests were 
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on.M'TE'R vr. opposed to thofcle of Chand.i*agup t-a. Thus whilst 
Rakshasa incurred the odium,. Chamlragupta reaped 
the advantage of every murder, Kdkshasa employed 
a woman to give poison to (Jhandragupta, but she 
gave it to Pdrvatika, and thus removed an .incon¬ 
venient claimant to 1 lalf the empire. Rakshasa again 
employed an architect to let an archway fait on 
Chandragupfca ; the archway fell, but it crus tied a 
son of Parvatika who had inherited his father’s 
claim. 

At the opening of the drama. Raja Narnia has 
been slain, and Rakshasa has escaped 1 roin the 
capital. The wife and children of Rakshasa still 
•remain in the city under the charge of a wealthy 
jeweller, named Ch and ana Bas, who proves through¬ 
out a faithful friend of the minister. Itakshasa is 
joined by a surviving son of Pfirvatika, named 
Malayaketu. to whom he has promised the whole of 
the empire, Five great Rajas have also marched 
armies to his assistance, and even the chieftains of 
Chamlragupta have deserted their master to Support 
the cause of the allies. 

The game was now one of plot against plot be¬ 
tween Chdnakya and Rakshasa, assisted by their 
respective spies, who play a variety of extraordinary 
characters. One is a snake-charmer. Another is a 
kind of religious showman, who wanders about with 
pictures of Yama, and sings barbarous hymns in ins 
praise. A third is a Buddhist mendicant; whilst a 
fourth is a wandering minstrel. Chfcnakya discovers 
that Chandana Bas is protecting the wife and family 
of Rakshasa, and demands their surrender. Crntn- 
dana Bits refuses to point out their hiding-place, 
and accordingly Chdnakya imprisons him, and 
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threatens to impale him in the hope that Rdkshasa 
will come forward and save his friend. Ch&iakya 
pretends to quarrel with Chandragupta, in the hope 
that Jk'kshasa may be thereby drawn to the capi¬ 
tal. lhikshasa, on his part, sends a minstrel to sing 
verses in the hearing of Ciiandragupta, which will 
warn him of the ambitious designs of his minister. 
.Kakshasa hears that the quarrel lias reached such a 
pitch, that Chdnakya has delivered up the dagger of 
office. He accordingly proposes to the confederate 
Rajas that they should immediately march upon the 
capital. But meantime Chamtkya has succeeded in 
implanting a spirit of mutual suspicion amongst the 
allies. The chieftains who had nominally deserted 
Ciiandragupta were carrying out the designs of 
Cluinakyu. Malayaketu is induced to believe that 
Ktikshasa was the real murderer of his father. Forged 
letters are found upon a spy, which bear the seal of 
Rfikshasa, and are .addressed to Ciiandragupta. 
They report that the five great.Rajas are prepared 
to join the cause of Ciiandragupta, and that Rak- 
slrasa will follow their example provided that 
Chanakya is banished from the realm. 

When Rdkshasa proposed to march on the capital, 
Malayaketu asks to see the order of march. The 
mountain prince then discovers that his own troops 
are to he surrounded by the armies of the five allies, 
and naturally inters that Kakshasa has made Ms ar¬ 
rangement with the view of taking him prisoner, and 
carrying him to Ciiandragupta. He arrests the five 
treacherous Rajas, and puts them to death at once. 
He denounces Rdkshasa as the murderer of his 
father. He then marches on to Batali-putra, but 
on his way ho is seized by the chiefs of Chandra- 
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cmmn v l gupta, and carried prisoner to the capital, whore 
the whole array falls into the hands of Chanakya. 
Meantime Xi&kshasa hastens to Fatali-putra, and is 
just in time to prevent the execution of his friend 
by surrendering himself to Chandragupta. 

The strangest part of the drama is that all the 
bewildering plots of CMnakya have but one simple 
object in view. He is supposed to be so deeply im¬ 
pressed with the loyalty of Itakshasa towards the de¬ 
ceased dynasty, that he is anxious that Rdkshasa 
should become the hereditary minister of Chandra- 
gupta, whilst he himself retires from the post: It 
must seem to a European that such an object might 
easily have been effected by negotiation ; but 
amongst orientals such an attempt would have been 
regarded as an artifice, and Rdkshasa. would have sus¬ 
pected that the only object in making the offer was 
to obtain possession of his person. At the conclusion 
of the play Rdkshasa is informed that unless he 
accepts the dagger of office, the life of Chandana 
Di'-s cannot be saved. Accordingly he takes the 
dagger and obtains the release of Malayaketu, whilst 
Clmnakya the Brdhman, retires from the scene. 

It is unnecessary to criticize the plot of such a 
play. The only redeeming incident throughout is 
the faithfulness of Chandana Das to his former 
patron, the hereditary minister. The drama is 
valuable as an illustration of the more prominent 
defects in the Hindu character; but as a picture 
of life and manners it is comparatively worthless. 
It should, however, fee added that these defects are 
chiefly to be found in courts and cities, and that 
they ought not to be charged against the masses of 
the Hindu population. 


Barit .side of 
). lindii charac 
ter* 
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A far more pleasing drama, although less his- chapter vr 
torical, is that of u Sakiintal& 7 or the Lost Ring.” 12 
This drama furnishes a pretty picture of ancient 
India, and is far more natural and emotional than 
the “ Signet of the Minister/’ but there is no 
diversity or depth of character. The simplicity of 
ancient times is reproduced by the imagination of 
the poet in a Brahmanical form, but there is more 
sentiment than passion, and indeed the play is more 
of an idyl than a drama. 

The first act opens in the forest with a hunt- limiting scene.. 
ing scene, which is borrowed from the heroic age. 

Raja Dushyanta stands in his chariot with bow 
and arrows in his hand, whilst his charioteer is 
driving through the jungle in chase of an antelope. 

The Raja fixes an arrow to his string, and is about 
to draw, when some Brahmans rush from a neigh¬ 
bouring hermitage and entreat him not to kill the 
deer. He returns the arrow to his quiver, and re¬ 
ceives the blessing of the Brdhmans. He learns 
that Kanwa, the holy sage who is head of the 
hermitage, is absent on a religions pilgrimage; but 
he is told that Sakuntald, the daughter of the sage, 
has been commissioned to entertain all visitors. 
Accordingly, at the request of the Brfihmans, he 
alights from his chariot and proceeds towards the 
hermitage. 

According to Greek travellers the Brahmans 


la The drama of Sakfuitalh is perhaps better known to European readers than 
any other Sanskrit composition, ft was composed by the pact Kdlidhsa, and to 
this day is held by the ll.mdils in the highest estimation. It was translated into 
English in the last century by Sir William Jones, and elicited the unbounded 
praise of Goethe, Schlegel, atul Humboldt. It has more recently been translated 
into graceful verse and prose by Professor Monier Williams, and adorned with 
charming illustrations drawn from real life and s?encrv in India. 
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chapter vi. dwelt in groves in the neigh bourliood of cities, 

A'^Mvm 'where they led lives of abstinence and celibacy, and 
disdained the use oi clothmg. The scene in the 
play accords with the Greek descriptions, excepting 
that there is no nakedness. Again, the Greek travel¬ 
lers mention the presence of women in Brahman 
hermitages, but state that they led lives of piety 
and celibacy like the hermits. It will be seen that 
Sakuntala, with two companions of her own age, 
live after a somewhat different fashion ; bat all three, 
and indeed all the women of the hermitage, are 
under the religions charge of a holy matron, or lady 
superior, named Gauiamf. 

HHMMvd The Raja enters the hermitage, and sees Bakun- 

1x1 «»» tala and her two companions in the distance, carr}- 
insr water-pots to water the shrubs. She is every¬ 
thing that is lovely in a Hindu woman; fair and 
graceful, full-bosomed, and slender-waisted. The 

Raja conceals himself behind a tree to overhear 
their conversation, but ho is rapidly becoming 
enamoured. The damsels arc talking gaily, they 
see a jasmine creeper clinging to a mango tree, like 
a young bride clinging to her husband. Salad dal a 
is rallied with looking at the jasmine, as if she too 
wanted a bridegroom. She replies that the thought 
exists only in the mind of the speaker. 

The royni lover. Th o Raj a no w ad van cos. He represents hi ra self 

as the royal officer appointed to see that the Brah¬ 
mans of the hermitage are not hindered in the per¬ 
formance of their sacrificial rites. He inquires alter 
Sakuntala, and Is told by her companions that she 
is only an adopted daughter of Kanwa; that she is 
the offspring of an amour between a Kshatriya and 
a celestial nymph, that she had been abandoned in 



infancy, and brought up in the hermitage. He also qhapte k n. 
learns that although SakuntaM performs religious 
rites, she is bound by no vows, and that in due 
course Kanwa will give her to a husband. Sakun- 
tala pretends to be angry at these disclosures, and 
proposes to lay a complaint before Gautami 5 but 
she is evidently unwilling to leave the handsome 
stranger. A little by-play occurs, sufficient to in¬ 
dicate to the audience that Bah tin tala and the Raja 
have fallen in love with each other. Meantime the 
quiet of the hermitage is disturbed by the royal 
retinue; and the Raja goes out to direct his attend¬ 
ants to encamp in the neighbourhood. 

The second act opens in a plain on the skirt of the TVioiMhu^n 
jungle. A Brahman enters, named Mathavya, who 
is even more of a jester than Maitreya. He lias ac¬ 
companied the Raja in liis hunting expedition, and is 
full of serio-comic complaints. He is tired out with 
wandering from jungle to jungle, doing nothing but 
limit deer,, boars, and tigers. He has had nothing to 
drink but bad water, and nothing to eat but roast 
game. At night he is too weary to sleep; and 
should he at last fall into a slumber, he is awakened 
at early dawn by the din of beaters and huntsmen. 
Meantime the Raja has fallen in love with a hermit's 
daughter, and shows no signs of leaving the jungle 
and returning to his capital. 

Raja Dushyanta now enters, followed by aThe^jaa^i 
retinue of Yavana women, after the fashion described 
by the Greeks, with bows in their hands, and wear¬ 
ing garlands of wild flowers. He is entreated by 
MiUhavya to cease from hunting for a day, and 
he gladly complies. He orders the beaters to bo 
recalled, and prohibits any noise or disturbance in 
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chapter vi. the neighbourhood of the hermitage. Finally ho 
dismisses the women, and talks to Mathavya respect¬ 
ing Sakuntald. Two liermits now appear to ask his 
protection against certain demons, wlio are obstruct¬ 
ing their sacrificial rites. The Raja orders his 
chariot, but at this moment he receives a sum ¬ 
mons from liis mother to return to his capital. He 
directs Mdthavya to go in his stead. He remembers, 
however, that the queens in his palace would be 
inquisitive respecting his proceedings, and assures 
the Brahman that he had only jested in speaking of 
his love for Sakuntali. 

The third act opens in a grove. Raja Dushyanta 
has compelled the demons to retreat, and is now 
pondering over his love for Sakiintahi. He sees her 
in a fainting state, attended by her two companions ; 
and he hears her confess to the other girls that she 
is in love with himself. An explanation ensues, in 
which Sakiintahi is considerably assisted by the two. 
damsels. The Raja promises that his other queens 
shall never rival her in his affections. He presses 
for an immediate marriage, like the Gandharva mar¬ 
riages in the heavers of Indra, in which no rites are 
performed, but the pair simply vow mutual allegi¬ 
ance. She pleads the necessity for consulting her 
companions. 

In the interval between the third and fourth acts 
the union is supposed to have taken place. The 
Raja has given Sakiintahi a marriage-ring, on which: 
his name is engraved. But the companions oi 
Sakiintahi have their doubts. The Raja has returned 
to Ills capital, promising to send his minister for 
Saki'uitahi; hut he may forget her altogether in the 
society of his other consorts. They expect, bow- 
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The Gandharva 
xnarriage. 




ever, that Kamva will approve of the marriage. At chapter yi . 
this point in the story a Brahmanical incident is Thec«m. 


introduced, which mars the plot. Sakiintahi inad¬ 
vertently offends an irascible sage, named Durv&sas, 
who is paying a visit to the hermitage. In return 
he pronounces a curse, that her husband should 
forget her until lie saw the ring again. 

The fourth act opens in the neighbourhood of The parting, 
the hermitage. Kamva has returned from the pil¬ 
grimage. Be fully approves of the union, and 
exults in the fact that Sakiintahi is about to become 
a mother. He proposes to send her under a suitable 
escort to her royal husband at the capital. She takes 
an affectionate farewell of the companions and scenes 
of her girlhood; and then leaves the hermitage in 
charge of Gauianrf and a deputation of hermits. 

The fifth act opens in a room in the palace of the Sak^taiA r e - 
old capital at Hastinapur. Baja Dushyanta is sit¬ 
ting with the Bnilunan jester. One of the queens 
is heard in the distance, singing some significant 
strains to the effect that fire Itaja lias lately neglected 
her for the society of one of his other queens. T he 
Baja sends the Brahman to tell her that he has taken 
the reproof as it was intended ; but MYithavya rather 
hesitates to enter the presence of a jealous lady. At 
this point the deputation of hermits arrives with 
Sakiintahi. They are ushered into the consecrated 
five-chamber, where they are received into the royal 
presence. The Baja admires the graceful form of 
SakuntaM, but cannot remember her. The hermits 
deliver a message from Kamva, sanctioning the mar¬ 
riage, and delivering Bakuntahi to his charge. The 
Baja denies having ever been united to her. Gfau- 
canu unveils the face of Sakiintahi, but the Baja 




chavteb vx fails to recall her features. She is beautiful and tempt¬ 
ing, but she is about to become a mother, and must 
therefore be another man’s wife, and he consequently 
refuses to take her. Sakuntaki tries to produce the 
rin«\ but discovers to her horror that she has lost it. 

She has, in fact, dropped, it in the Ganges whilst in 
the act of worship. She covers her face with a 
mantle and bursts into tears. She is in a painful 
position, which can only be understood by a famili¬ 
arity with Hindu ideas. If she is what the Raja 
proclaims her to be, she can never be received back 
in her father’s house and home. If, on the contrary, 
she had been united to the Raja, she could not 
render herself independent of her lord ; even if he 
condemned her to the lot of a handmaid in his 
household, she must accept the position. The Raja, 
however, refuses to accept another man’s wife on • . 

any terms. At length he consults his family priest, 
who offers her an asylum in his house until her child _ 
is born. But at this juncture there is a miracle. A 
celestial nymph descends from heaven and carries - 
her away; and it subsequently appears that she is 
carried away to the holy retreat of the sage Kasyapa, 
where she receives every attention from his wife 
Aditk 

The«lost ring" The sixth act opens in a street . T he ring has 

been discovered inside a fish. The ring is carried 
to the Raja, and he at once remembers Sakuntala. 

The fisherman is dismissed with rich rew ards, whilst 
the Raja sinks into a state of deep sorrow over the 
memory of his lost love. 

MyUdcaiind- The scene changes to the garden of the palace. 

The nymph again descends. She has been com¬ 
missioned by the mother of Sakfmtala to see how it 
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fai\ ;-j with Raja Dushyanta. The Raja, in. his pro- c haw eb y% 
found melancholy, has prohibited the celebration of 
the vernal festival. lie draws the portrait of 
Salumlala from memory. At last he is honoured 
by Indra with being appointed to command fclie 
host of gods or Devatas in a war against the giants, 
and he is carried away by the charioteer of Indra. 

The seventh act opens in the sky. The Raja has Ttereconoii;^ 
oe[bated the giants, and is proceeding through the 
air. The charioteer descends into the retreat of Kas- 
yapa. The Raja sees a little boy playing with lions, 
and his heart yearns towards him. He discovers that 
the child is his own son. He meets Sakuntala. All 
is explained, and the pair live happily for the rest 
of their days. The boy is named Bharata. He 
grows up and becomes a conqueror of the world. 

To this day the whole peninsula of India is known [ 
in popular tradition as the land of Bharata. 

£ / mi I JLf- i* H .%»• / * ■ • | . • : < . ‘ ■ ’ a \ . fV .V. ‘ r .: ! lA ^i, 

There is another drama, which is wanting in the The**stolon 
poetry and sentiment which characterize Bakun tala, 
but is more interesting from the romantic character 
of its incidents. It is called u Malati and Madhava,” 
or the “ Stolen Marriage. 75 The idea of a stolen, 
marriage in Brahmanical. times would be regarded 
with a feeling of horror ; and the idea of an elope¬ 
ment, even if it terminated in marriage, would cast 
a stain of infamy on the whole family. Marriage, 
according to Brahmanical ideas, is a sacrament. 

Every father is bound, by religious duty, to provide 
a husband for his daughter, and a wife for his son. 

Any failure in this respect is impious, and any 
attempt to render the parental arrangement nugatory 
is an act of disobedience and wickedness on the 


Marriage.” 
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chapter vi. part of the child. But Buddhism regards marriage 
in a very different light. From the monastic point 
of view marriage is a mistake. It serves to per¬ 
petuate existence, and retain mankind within the 
vortex of successive transmigrations. But Dhurma 
looks more kindly upon married life, and the do¬ 
mestic relations generally. It enjoins the duties of 
the affections between husband and wife, parents 
and children, and leaves the young people in a 
great measure to form their own attachments. The 
conflict between these two conceptions of marriage 
was no doubt carried on during the age when the 
breach between Brahmanism and Buddhism was 
widening into antagonism, but in modem times 
nearly every trace has died out, excepting in Bmh- 
manical forms of Kshatriya traditions of the. Sway- 
arnvara. It forms, however, a remarkable feature 
of this curious drama “of Mid at! and Mddhava,” 
which so far furnishes a picture of old Hindu life 
under Buddhist forms. In a word, this drama is a. 
fu ll expression of a revolt against the Brahman teal 
conception of marriage, and strangely enough it is 
carried to a successful issue through the persevering 
efforts of an old Buddhist nun. 

The hero and heroine of the play are only a 
pair of youthful lovers of the ordinary type. The 
leading character and moving spirit is the old Bud¬ 
dhist nun. She Is evidently the representative of a 
class which existed in ancient times, and has since 
become extinct in India. She lives in the nekh- 

o 

bourhood of a city named Padmavati, 53 where for 
many years she had kept a school after the Bud- 


School of the 
Buddhist nun. 


13 .It is impossible to identify the city, and the identification, if possible, would 
lead to no result. 
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didst fashion. She herself is head mis tress, and two chapter-ti . 
other nuns are her disciples and under-teachers. 

The school, however, is not for girls, but for boys; 
and parents in remote cities send their sons thither 
to learn logic and other kindred sciences. 

In former years two boys went to this school. j^J<£ fthe 
They became such.close friends that they vowed if 
one had a so i and the other a daughter, the two 
families should be united by a marriage. When 
they laid grown to manhood, one became the min¬ 
ister of the 11a ja, and the father of the heroine 
Mai at i; the other became a minister in a foreign 
State, and the father of the hero Mddhava. The 
Buddhist nun is the confidential nurse to Malati; 
and at the same time receives Madhava into her 
school. Her task is simple enough. She is to kindle 
a mutual passion between the liei’oine and the hero, 
and thus bring" about a marriage without any ap¬ 
pearance of design. The heroine Malati lives 
secluded in her father’s house; but Madhava is sent 
on various pretences to walk before her window; 
and she accordingly looks through her casement, 
and falls in love with him. Again Malati is sent 
out, with Iter maidens to gather flowers in the temple 
gardens of Kama ; 1 * and Madhava is sent to the 
same gardens, and there sees .Malati, and falls in 
love with her. But a Hindu maiden must restrain 
her feelings; and thus the growing passion between 
the two is indicated rather than described. 

Scarce]) are the pair conscious of their mutual 
love when their hopes are blighted. A certain old 


u Ki'mia is the deity of love; the Indian Eros. His how is stringed with 
bees. See iiiifra, chap. i.x. 
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chapter vi. courtier is tlie favourite of t.lie. Raja. * u 

love with Malatf, and prevails on the Baja to sup¬ 
port Ids suit. The Raja asks the minister to give \m 
daughter in 'marriage to the courtier; and the minis- 
ter dares not refuse. An intrigue is now begun after 
Hindu fashion. The minister is the most obedient 
servant of the Baja. To please the Baja lie will 
sacrifice his blooming daugliter to the old courtier. 
Meantime the Buddhist nun knows her cue. She is to 
promote the union of Malatf and Madhava at ah ibk*; 
but the minister is not to appear in the matt,or. 
Whatever may become of his daughter, the minister 
must preserve the favour of the Raja. W hilsfc filled 
with secret disgust, he is to feign delight at the mar¬ 
riage of his daugliter to the old courtier. Wlnht 
filled with secret jov, he is to feign displeasure B 
the marriage of Mfiiatf and Madhava. h> a w01 d, 
the play is a succession of artifices, such as are re¬ 
garded by Hindus, generally as the height of elevei- 

nesss and ability. 

In the first instance the Buddhist nun seeks to ■ 
familiarize the unsophisticated heroine with the idea 
of revolting against the will of her father, and run¬ 
ning away with her lover. But she proceeds very 
cautiously, and by innuendoes rather than by diiect 
Counsel. In her capacity of nurse she pays a visit 


Iti't; sues r.nhe 
BuMhtat nun. 




to her young charge. She laments that lMalaff is 
to be .sacrificed to age and ugliness, but adds that, 
she is bound to obey her father. She hints at the 
story of Sakfintala, who bestowed herself upon the 
lover of her choice; but adds that such an example 
should not be followed. She, however, descants 
upon the noble birth and great merits of Widhava. 
She then takes her leave, exulting in the idea that 
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she has tutored Mahiti to hate the bridegroom, to caimjavi. 
doubt her father’s affection, to feel that an elopement 
is not without precedent, and that Mddhava is wor¬ 
thy of her love. 

The .Buddhist mm next brings the lovers together $iiw» 
in the temple garden of Siva. Here the heroine 
and hero plight their troth. At this point Maiati 
vs brought away to be married to the old courtier. 

The preparations are concluded with bewildering 
haste. The bride and her maidens proceed on their 
elephants to the temple of Srf to pray that nothing 
may interrupt the holy rite. 15 M&dhava and Maka* 
rand a are already at the temple, and peeping at 
the bridal procession through a lattice. Drums are 
heard. The white umbrellas -tremble over the heads 
of the bride and her companions like white lotuses. 

The. chowries of white hair float about like swans. 

The elephants advance, their golden bells tinkling 
in the sunshine. Every howdah is filled with bevies 
of blooming damsels singing songs of rejoicing. 

The elephants kneel, and Mdlatf-descends and enters 
the temple accompanied by her maidens. 

The story now reaches a climax. The old TiwUmax. 
courtier is waiting at home to receive his bride. 

But the Buddhist nun dashes the cup of happiness 
from his lips. She directs Madhava to escape with 
Mai’atf to a Buddhist convent, where they are duly 
wedded. Meantime she arrays Makarandu, the 
comrade of Madhava, in the wedding garments of 
Malatf to personato the bride; and sends him in the* 
marriage procession to the house of the old courtier. 

The adventures of Makaranda in the character 


15 A temple to Sri, or the goddess of good fortune, is limit Iti the neighbour' 
lio.nl of every city. .Sri is ideniilied with Lakshmi. See7«/nr, chap. ix. 
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chapter vr. of a bride form a laughable episode. It should bo 
£jicSwl5 tefi explained that Makaranda has long been in love 
with the sister of the courtier, ami is beloved in 
return. The interview between the supposed bride 
and the expectant bridegroom is not represented on 
the stage, but is related to the audience. The old 
courtier was very devoted, but found the lady very 
coy. He became somewhat rude, but met with a 
startling rebuff. Ho left the apartment in a rage j 
and his sister then went in to reason with the bride. 
Instead of a sister-in-law, she found a lover; and 
ultimately fled with him, after the fashion set by 
M&latf and Mddhava. The two bridegrooms were 
subsequently introduced to the Raja, who was at 
once reconciled to the state of affairs, and congratu¬ 
lated the minister and disappointed favourite on 
their new kinsmen. Here the story is virtually 
brought to a close. 

It is easy to imagine the amusement which would 
be produced in a Hindu zenana by the performance 
of such a drama as that of Malati and Mad have. 
The ardour and devotion of the young men, the run¬ 
away marriages, and tlie discomfiture of the old 
bridegroom, would all be in exact accordance with 
zenana tastes. Blit certain episodes are introduced 
into the original drama, which mar the plot by their 
sensational character, and which are only useful as 
illustrating that dark form of the worship of .Durgd, 
which was practised in ancient times. This god¬ 
dess was propitiated by human sacrifices, and on 
two occasions M&latf is said to have been carried 
off to her shrine, and would have been slaughter¬ 
ed before the idol had she not been rescued by 
Madhava. The particulars will accordingly be rp- 
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viewed hereafter in dealing' with tee worship of chap ter vi 
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It is difficult to arrive at any approximate idea tSflan& of 
of the age in which the Sanskrit dramas were com- amHaa ' 
posed. They are not mentioned by the Greeks, 
and they do not apparently contain any reference to 
the Mussulman, invaders. They may therefore be 
referred .to the first ten centuries of the Christian 
*>•; era. But social development amongst the Hindus 
is of slow growth; and even in the progress of cen¬ 
turies the outer life of the people undergoes but few 
important changes. The Sanskrit Theatre furnishes 
valuable illustrations of that resignation and habitual 
self-control } which specially mark the Hindu people; 
but it is wanting in that power of characterization 
to which the Shakspearitin drama owes its force and 
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THE RAJ PO OTB. 

The Rajpoots, or sons of Rajas, are the noblest 
and proudest race in India. With the exception of 
the Jews there are, perhaps, no living people of 
higher antiquity or purer descent. They claim to 
be representatives of the Kshatriyasj the descend¬ 
ants of those Aryan warriors who conquered the 
Punjab and Hindustan in times primeval. To this 
day they display many of the characteristics of the 
heroes of the Mahd Bluirata and Itamayana. They 
form a military aristocracy of the feudal type. They 
are brave and chivalrous, keenly sensitive of an 
affront, and especially jealous of the honour of their 
women. Their chiefs, when occasion serves, are 
prepared to lead the life of outlaws, like the IVvndava 
brothers, or to go into exile with the silent haughti¬ 
ness of Rama. Indeed, but for the paramount power 
of the British government, they would still carry on 
hloody feuds for generations, or engage in deadly 
wars which would end only in extermination. 

The Rajpoots arc the links between ancient and 
modern India. In days of old they strove with the 
kings of Magadha for the suzerainty of Hindustan 
from the Indus to the lower Gauge tic valley. They 
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maintained imperial thrones at Lahore and Delhi, ch^twrvti 
at Kanouj and Ayodhya. In later revolutions their 
seats of empire have been shifted further west and 
south, but the Rajpoot kingdoms still remain as the 
relics of the old Aryan aristocracy. At some remote 
period the Chohan dynasty of AyodhyA was trans¬ 
ferred to the remote west, to the ancient city of 
Chit tore on. the fertile uplands of Meywar, Later 
on, during the convulsions which followed the Mus¬ 
sulman invasions, the Rail tore dynasty of Kanouj 
was transferred still further to the west, to the 
sandy wastes of Mil war beyond the Aravulli hills. 

Ai the same time the dynasties of Lahore and Delhi 
faded away from history, and perchance have re¬ 
appeared in more remote quarters of India. The 
•Rajpoots still retain their dominion in the west, 
whilst their power and influence have been felt in 
every part of India; and to this day a large Rajpoot 
element characterizes the populations, not only of 
the Punjab and Hindustan, but of the Dekhan and 
Peninsula. 

The Rajpoot empire of a remote antiquity is re- 
presented in tiro present day by the three kingdoms Jfcy " 
of Meywar, Marwar, and Jeypore. Meywar, better 
known as Chittore or Udaipore, is the smallest but 
most important of the three. It forms the garden of 
Kujpootana to the eastward of the Aravulli range. 

Westward of the range is the dreary desert of Mar- 
war. Northward of Meywar lies the territory of 
Jeypore, the intermediate kingdom between Mey¬ 
war and the Mussulmans. Meywar is a remote 
region of fruitful hills; a land of wheat, rice, and 
barley. Towards the Mussulmans, her left flank 
was guarded by the Aravulli. chain and sandy wastes 
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of Marwar; her front was covered by the kingdom 
of 3 eypore. 1 

In former times the sovereigns of Meywar were 
known as the Raima of Chittore j they are now' 
kno wn as the Ran as of Udaipore. Tuey belong 
to the blue blood of Rajpoot aristocracy. They are 
Sesodian Cliohans; the ornament of the thirty-six 
royal races of Rajpootana. 2 3 They are descended 
from the old Siirya-vansa of Ayodhyd; the Solar 
race, or children of the Sun. To this day the golden 
sun on a black disc of ostrich feathers forms the 
royal insignia of. the sovereigns of Udaipore. 
Their purity of blood is renowned throughout all 
India. Tlie !valitores of Marwar, tire Kutchwaluis of 
Jeypore, and indeed all the Rajpoot chieftains in 
India, are alike prepared to do homage to the Sun- 
descended liana. To the Hindus ho is the living 
representative of the Solar race of llama and 
Ikswaku. To the Mussulman he is the descendant 
of Noushirvan and the ancient Persian kings; 1 

1 The three different Rajpoot kingdoms are sometimes called by different 

, 3amC3 _( 1 ) Meyvvnr, us already stated, was anciently known as Chittore ; bat 

since Chittore was captured by the Emperor Akbcr, anrl a new capital was 
founded at Udaipore, the sovereign has been called the liana of Udaipore. (2) 
Mat-war is often called Jodhpore, after tbo capital of that name. (3) Jeypore 
is sometimes known as Amber. Besides these three principal kingdoms there are 
other Rajpoot states, which will be brought under notice as occasions arise in 
dealing with later Mussulman anti Mahratta history. Ihey include Biknneer, 
Kishengnrh, Jowulmcre, Kntah, Boornli, Haraoti, Sirohi, &c. There was also an 
ancient Rajpoot empire in the western peninsula of Guaserai, known as AoMwarra. 
See Tod’s Ityjast/han. 

3 The names of the thirty-six royal races are enumerated by Colonel Tod; 
hut they may be said to have passed away from the history of India, and have 
become mere relics of an unknown antiquity. la the present day the two most 
important races are the Ohohtms and the Ilhatorrs. The Cholums migrated from 
Ayodhya to Meywnr; the Uhatores from Kanonj to Marwar. The Choharm aho 
established themselves in Guzerat. Jeypore is said to bare been colonised by a 
Rajpoot tribe known us the Kutchwahas of Ayodhj a, 

* The connection between the Raima of Udaipore and the ancient Persian 
kings is a mere matter of legend, to be believed or not according to individual 
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sontiinent, Compare Tod’s Evijast'han, vol. i., chaps, t. — iii. Also Annals of 
Meywai- hi the same volume, chaps. i.—iii. 

Se,e anle, page 266.. 

6 In a previous chapter (see page S) ihp Aryan and Turanian gates of India 
have been placed somewhat artificially at the two diffoveit atrcioitaes of Hiiduatan. 


ill 


The social condition of the Rajpoots is reflected cHATOtm i. 
iu the Hindu epi<$ and dramas; but of their sub- ,|fuSl L ' l,iU ’ 
stantivo history prior to the Mussulman invasion 
nothing has been preserved beyond the graphic 
description of the king and the people, which lias 
been presented by Hiouen-Thsangd There is a 
strange mythical distinction between the Solar and 
a so-called Lunar' race, which has long been a 
difficulty 1 to genealogists. The legend of a Solar 
race at Ayodhya and Kanouj is apparently an out¬ 
growth of the worship of Hie Sun. The so-called 
Lunar race, or children of the Moon, possessed two 
kingdoms; one on either side of the Solar empire. 

Thus there was one Lunar kingdom at Patali-putra, 
and another at Delhi; but neither had any connec¬ 
tion with the worship of the Moon; and the legend 
of the race is only associated with the Moon as an 
antithesis or antagonism to the Sun. The IMm&yana 
refers to the Solar dynasty of Ikswaku and Rian a. 

The Mali a Bharata refers to the Lunar race of Puru, 

Blulrata, arid the Pitndavas. The Greeks say 
nothing' of these rival races; they only distinguish 
between the Punjab empire of For us, and the 
Gangetic empire of Sandrokottos. Even in Hindi! 
tradition the distinction appears as a mere dream 
of the genealogists, without any authentic origin. 

But still from a remote antiquity there was 
a traditionary struggle between Delhi and Kanouj 
for the supremacy. When the Mussulmans were 
pouring through the gates of India/ Delhi and 
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.Kanouj were still at feud . 6 The Chohan ot Delhi 
had carried off a Rahtore princess from Karrotp and 
in revenge, Kanouj had encouraged the Mussulmans 
to advance against Delhi. 'i lie result was that 
Delhi fell, but Kanouj shared her fate. The 
resistless tide of invasion carried away both cities 
and flowed down the valleys or the Ganges and 
Jumna. The Raja of Kanouj perished in the 
Ganges. His son took horse with a gallant band of. 
followers, and established a new Rahtore empire in 
the desert of Marwar. Thus the old Solar and 
Lunar empires passed a Way from India . 7 

The abduction of the Rajpoot princess of Kanouj 
by the Chohan Raja of Delhi is celebrated in the 
lays of Kavi Cl i and Bur dal, the most celebrated of 
the national bards of the Rajpoots . 3 The incidents 


But according to Mussulman tradition, Babul and Candnhar are reckoned m the 
two gates of Hindu-tan; Calm! as the gate to Turan and Oandahar to Iran. 

(• It is difficult to afoul the conclusion that this stniggle between Delhi and 
Kaiioiij was a relic of the old antagonism between the Rajpoots of Maharashtra, 

and Siliditya of Kanouj and Magadha. ; 

7 It is possible that the distinction between the Solar and Lunar races 
originated in the antagonism between the Brhlumm priest and Buddhist mmik 1 
or ^possibly to some extent in the conflict between the litdo-Aryan and Indo- 
Chinese races. The empire of Bosnia, and its capital at Ayadhyh, were certainly 
Brahmrmieal in character, and associated with the Sun as Vishnu. A ho Punjab, 
to say the least, was less Iirahmanicnl. It was an ancient cento of the worship 
of ludra, who was always regarded as au enemy by the Brahmans; and it was 
also a stronghold of Buddhism. Magadha again was under a tutor dynasty, and 
a centre of Buddhism. Krishna was an offshoot of the Lunar race, and his 
■modem warship is certainly a substitute for Buddhism. Imlm is still a giea., 
favourite with the Buddhist population of Burma, who regard him as king 
of the gods. The peacock is the emblem of the Solar race; and the lmie is the 
emblem of the Lunar race. The king of Burma claims to be descended from 
both the Sun and Moon; and consequently both the peacock and the bare up. 
dear upon his throne at Mandalay. Compare also Acds Rajasthan, tol, i., 
cuap$ xv* to \u. 

8 A paraphrased translation £ the rirthirnja ol the, poet Ghana Las been 
undertaken by Mr Beames. A large portion has already appeared in .%» 
Indian Antiquary, a valuable collection of articles and translations, edited by 
Mr James Burgess. The popular character of this Journal, and the reputation 
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«*ire surrounded with all the extravagant imagery c hapte r vn, 
ami mythical allusions of oriental poetry, but are 
nevertheless a genuine expression of Rajpoot senti¬ 
ment. The proud Rah tore of Kanouj performed 
ti mystic ceremony, which was an assertion of 
suzerainty, like the ancient horse-sacrifice, but in 
which every part lmd to be performed by a feuda¬ 
tory chieftain or inferior Raja . 9 The Chohan was 
invited to attend, but disdained to listen to the 
arrogant summons. The Ralitore in derision set up 
a statue to represent the Oh oh an as a door-keeper. 

The ceremony was duly performed, and followed by 
a Sway am vara for the daughter of the Ralitore. 

But the daughter of Kanouj cared for none amongst 
the crowd of suitors. In her secret heart she pined 
for the love of the Ohohan of Delhi. She passed 
through the gallant host of Rajpoot chieftains, 


of its cmitrilmtoi's, roeonimoml it to all who are interested in Indian 
at'chioology.. 

6 Tiiis child-like and primitive ceremony is not only a veritable relic of 
antiquity, but is still practised amongst the Bhoonyas, in the tributary Mahals. 
This tribe claims to be of Rajpoot origin, and their chiefs exercise the right of 
installing the neighbouring Raja of Keonjhm- in the old Rajpoot fashion described 
by the poet Cham'L The ceremony was performed as late as February, 1868, and 
was described in an official report by Mr liavonshaw, die Superintendent of 
Cuttack. All the officers about tin: person of the Raja were discharged by 
IJhoonya chiefs, who had hereditary duties to perform. Thus one chief acted the 
port of the royal steed, and entered the hall with the Raja on Ms back. Another 
• acted the part of a throne, and formed with his back and imuo the throne or 
which the Raja was placed. When the Raja dismounted, a third chief gave him 
a "iioropa/’ or honorary head-dress, by winding a. flexible jungle-creeper round 
the royal turban ; whilst the principal chief gave the Raja a “ tihi,” or mark of 
investiture upon the forehead. The Bhoonya chiefs then consider that they have 
made over the realm to the new Raja, and require from him a promise that he 
will rule justly, and deal mercifully with his people. These acts if the 
Biioonyas are ratified imd rendered sacred by the performance of a portion of the 
rites of consecration, by the Br till man family priests; and on the conclusion of tho 
liraHimmical. ceremonies,- the Bhoonyns do homage and make .offerings, and 
Cfic-->rt the Raja, mounted on his steed as before, to his apartments in the palace. 
Uelaih of this ceremony an; also furnished by Colonel Dalton in hi* “ .Descrintive 
Ethnology of Bengal,” page 146. 
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chapter vn. and placed the marriage garland round the neck 
of the statue of the Chohan. At the sight of this a 
mighty uproar filled the hall. The Chohan appeared 
upon the scene* and carried off ins bride. Swords 
were drawn, blood was shed, and the princess her¬ 
self took part in the struggle. The lover prevailed 
against the father, and carried off ids prize to 
Delhi . 10 

Thei .itficom’. From that hour the Chohan was enslaved by the 
beauty of the Rahtore, His army and his dominion 
were alike forgotten as he basked in the smiles of 
his bride. The Mussulman war-cry resounded 
through the Punjab, but the Chohan was a captive at 
the feet of his queen. The enemy thundered at the 
gates of Delhi, and then the bridegroom and the 
bride awoke from their dream of pleasure. The 
princess armed her lord for the battle. She conjured 
him to die for his name and fame, and vowed that 
she would follow him. The Chohan ^perished in the 
fight; and the Rahtore ordered the pdo to be pre¬ 
pared, threw herself upon the flames, and joined her 
bridegroom in the mansions of the Sun . 11 

10 The Rajpoot sovereigns of Delhi were originally of the T’uar race, whit t 
the Chobans reigned at Ajmere. But in an. earlier contest between Delhi and 
Xanottj, the sovereign of Ajmere had given po werful help to Delhi, and obtained 
the hand of a Tunr princess as a reward. A son was horn of this union, named 
Rirthi Raj; who thus had a Chohau father and a Tuar mother. When l a thi 
Raj was five years of age he succeeded to the throne of Delhi. I’irthi Raj was the 
hero who carried off the Ktimmj princess, and perished in the Struggle against the; 
Mussulmans. The Kanouj princess was named Sanjogta. 

The chronology of these events is sonic what obscure. It will suffice for the 
present to refer them to the eleventh and twelfth centuries of the Cbr.it.’, iah cut. 
fn dealing henceforth with Mussulman annals it nifty be possible to arrive at a 
more exact chronology. 

11 The; legend of the Kanouj princess is not wilboht a parallel in later Rajpoot 
story. The following incident, half romantic and half tragic, belongs to the early 
part of the fifteenth century. Sadoo, heir of the fief of Roogul in Jcssulniere, was 
the bravest chieftain of his ago. His name wras a terror throughout the desert. 
On one occasion as he rode from a foray to his mountain heme, a Rajpoot invited 
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•Tib early invasions of the Mussulmans must ouAPTR^yix 
have inspired the Rajpoots with peculiar horror, 

The gallant aristocracy of India must have detested. XsSiui 
the barbarians from the north with all the hatred of 
Iran against Turan. The fanatical marauders over¬ 
whelmed the luxurious cities of Lahore, Delhi, and 
.Kanouj, shouting for God and the Prophet, but 
caring for nothing save women and plunder. Their 
war-cry spread terror far and wide. The Rajpoot 
nobles and their retainers rode forth to take the 
field, or manned the walls and fortresses. The mul¬ 
titude flocked to the temples, whilst the Br Altmans 
performed their sacrifices and incantations, and im¬ 
plored the gods for succour. Women and children 
trembled at the roar of battle as it grew nearer and 
luvrei like an inundation of the sea. Borne were 
huddled together in the inner chambers. Others 
hid themselves in secluded gardens, or flocked to 
tlie. roofs of palaces to gain tidings of the fight. 

It was a war of iron and rapine against gold and 
beauty.. The brown and hardy hosts of central 
Asia scaled the walls, scimitar in hand, or burst 
open the gates, in overwhelming numbers. The fair- 
complexioned Rajpoots fought with chivalry and 

Mm to his dwollmg, add gave him good cheep. The daughter of the house saw 
Sat!oo, and though she was betrothed'to another, she gave her heart to the warrior 
of Jessulmero. Sacloo became enamoured in his turn, and bet' to ho left the house, 
lie managed to intimate his passion. The cocca-nnt was sent and accepted, and 
Sudoo relumed to her lather’s lions, 1 to chum his bride. Bat when the marriage 
was over, and ho wan escorting her to her new home, a mortal conflict awaited 
him. The lover to whom she had been betrothed had sworn that he would be 
revenged. He encountered Sodop, nud tbe two chieftain fought desperately at • 
tha head of their respective followers. The bride watched anxiously froth her car, 
hut the baffle was soon over, gadoo was slain, but she had taken her resolution 
and did not weep a tear. The pile was prepared on the field. She sat herself 
the icon and took her lord in her arms. The tiro was lighted; and the flames that 
were to have carried her to the. San, reduced the living and tho dead to dust 
and ashes. Tod's Itajast'bau, vol. i., pages 627, 629. 
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desperation, but they fought in Tain. A rush of 
mailed warriors, a clashing of swords and spears, 
piles of dead and dying round the gateway, and the 
city was left at the mercy of soldiers who knew not 
how to pity or how to spare. In a few mo merits 
licentious ruffians were penetrating the recesses of 
zenana?, seizing shrinking Wives and daughters, 
tearing off their necklaces and rings, their bracelets 
and girdles, or subjecting them 1o ruder insults 
from which humanity recoils. 'Nothing was sacred 
in their eyes. They ransacked every chamber and 
every shrine in their thirst for jewels and treasure. 
They filled the streets and houses with blood ; they 
hacked and hewed at temples and idols; they broke 
down Buddhist saints and Brahman ical deities; they 
derided the relies of holy men; they profaned the 
altars of the gods; and they carried off young men 
and maidens, and even the priests and dancing girls 
of the temples, to sell as slaves in the bazaars of 
Cab id and G huzni. 

Old Delhi lias long since passed away. It lies 
buried beneath the mounds and heaps, which still 
bear the name of Indra-prastha, But the vStr ugglo 
between Mussulman and Rajpoot is to this day re¬ 
flected by the ruins. A Buddhist temple is still 
standing, but the images of saints and Buddhas have 
been cut down by the puritanical idol-breakers of 
Islam. The Hindu colonnade became a part of a 
Mussulman palace, but both are now in ruins, 
Moorish arches, gateways, courtyards, and tombs 
are all slowly sinking into decay, surrounded by the 
still more ancient relics of Rajpoot civilization. The 
landscape is as green and bright as ever; but the 
pilgrim who ascends the column of Mussulman 
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victory, and gazes upon the scenes around, may yet ohapteiivu. 
recall the charges and war-cries of tho Mussulman 
horsemen, and the sullen groans of the routed Hindus 
as they were trampled down by their own elephants 
in the effort to escape from the fatal field. All, how¬ 
ever, is silent and solitary. The banners of Islam 
and the ensigns of Rajpoot chivalry have alike van¬ 
ished in the past; and the dust of victors and van¬ 
quished lie buried beneath the mounds. 13 

Tiie Mussulmans conquered the valleys of the g^nr^of 

Ganges and Jumna, but for generations they cared .' 

not to attach tho Rajpoots in their southern homes. 
Throughout, the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
Renas of Ohiitore maintained ‘a firm front; but 
about the year 1303 the storm of invasion burst 
upon the ancient capital. Alla-ud-deen, the slave- 
icing, was Sultan of Delhi. IIis Indian conquests 
are still famous in Mussulman annals; and ho 
gathered up all his strength for the capture of 
Chittovo. The city was doomed. The Rajpoots 
resisted until there was no alternative but to yield 
or die; and death was better than submission in the 
eyes of the Sdrya-vansa. The Rajpoot women, to 
the number of thousands, performed the dreadful 
Johur, Huge piles of timber were constructed and 
set on lire. The hapless women moved to the spot 
in sio \v precession, and tl t rew tl temselves upon fI re 
devouring dames rather than be profaned by the 
aliens. Tho Runa and bis surviving Rajpoots 


13 The column of Mussulman- victory, known as the Kootnb, is well known 
to etory one who has visited Delhi. It k forty feet higher than tho London 
mon ’..ntrtf, and said to be the tallest pillar iu the world. It is o lofty column of 
red sandstone, filly feet in diameter at Ihe.'base, hut tuperin- away ven gradually 
towards the top, * here it is only thirteen feet. It is surrounded by five cvallci-iM 


by five naileries, 

at suitable intervals from each other; and on its outer face are .engraved mauv 
texts from the Horan. 
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cruPTvuvn. arrayed tliemselves in saffron robeSj and prepared 

. for death. Sword in hand they might perchance 

force a way of escape, and plant a new home else¬ 
where; but otherwise they would perish on the 
threshold of their devoted city. The Sultan 
triumphed over the Ran a. A few desperate Kaj- 
poots cut their way through the lines of Islam, and 
found a refuge in the heart of the Aravulli hi!is, 
but the remainder perished without tire walls. The 
flame and smoke of the Johur was still rising above 
the hecatomb of female victims, when Alhi-ud-deen 
made his Way through heaps of slain into the strong¬ 
hold of Chittore. 18 

oot war of The Sultan did not retain the Rajpoot capital, 
orHfiTuir, jjg garrisoned the country with Mussuimans, but ho 
made over the city to a recreant Rajpoot chieftain 
of Jhulore, who was named Makleo. But Malden 
had little reason to be proud of his new possession. 

_ _„ ,, i ■ --——■ — l "' 

13 TodV Rajast'han, vol. i., page 265. A legend has been preserved by Co¬ 
lonel Tod respecting'a previous attack on Chittore by the same Suit an; but it 
betrays too rn vuy marks of poetical embellishment to entitle it to a place amongst, 
traditions of a more authentic character. The Sultan is said to have been in love 
-with the wife of the Buna. Ho took the Earn prisoner, and then demanded tiro 
lady as a ransom. The liana and bis attendants were eon lined after Tartar 
fashion in a few tents in an enclosure surrounded by cloths. The lady waft to 
pay him a farewell visit with her maidens, ami then to enter the zenana of the 
Sultan. Seven hundred litters were pi■ pared, but soldiers were placed inside in 
tin- place of the maidens; and the bearers of the litters were only soldiers in dis¬ 
guise. The litters were carried into the enclosure;, and the soldiers rescued the 
l lana * and placed him on a fleet horse which reached Chittore ia safety. The 
soldiers, however, are said to have been all slain in their efforts to cover the re¬ 
treat of’their royal master. Ted’s Rajust'han, vol. i., Annals of Meywar, chap. ri. 

Although the story is here treated as somewhat apocryphal, it is widely known 
in Rajpoot tradition,’and may hnvo some substratum of truth. OrictVabi are 
often influenced by the tender passion, but they are pot prone to fall in love with 
the wives of others. On the other hand, according to the old Kshatriya low of 
war, the wife, is the prize of the conqueror ; and tin possession of the wife is an 
undeniable assertion of conqiieyt. Indeed tin idea of capture finds e\ptp.,siovi u 
Rajpoot sentiment, as it did in old hshatriya tradition. The Rajpoot prides him¬ 
self on his horse, his lance, and his mistress; but he wins Ids mistress by his 
horse and lanco. 
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The bund M exiles in the Aravalli hills was headed 
by a prince of the ; royal lino named Hamir j and all 
the lawless, and adventurous warriors of the time 
were eager to join his banners. The exploits of Hamir 
became famous far and wide. At times he descended 
from his fastnesses, and desolated the country with 
fire and sword ; and then returned to ids mountain 
home, perchance with the head ot an enemy at Iris 
saddle how. Meantime Maldeo was paralyzed. He 
was shut up in his fortresses, whilst llamix was de¬ 
vastating the plains. 1 '* 

At last Maldeo thought to inveiglo Hamir into 
matrimonial alliance. Ho had a daughter, - 

according to Rajpoot ideas she was a widow. The, 
fact was not generally known, but she had been 
betrothed in her infancy, and lost her husband 
whilst still a child. Accordingly Maldeo sent the 
cocoa-nut of marriage to Hamir. 1 ’ The young 
liana was taken by surprise. Ilia companions urged 
him to refuse the cocoa-nut. They knew not of 
tfi| previous betrothal, but they suspected that 
Maldeo intended either an insult or a snare. 

Hamir, however, was not to be dissuaded. He was 
prepared to undertake any risk that would enable 
him to visit, Chittore. He accepted the cocoa-nut, 
and proceeded to the ancient capital. The sons of 
Maldeo came out to meet him, but no marriage 
symbol was hanging on the city gate. 10 Maldeo and 


\WA 


h god’s Kajast'ian, vol. i. page 269. w See -ante, page 25. 

' ** Tins Rajpoot symbol is known as tlic Tonm. It consists of three wooden 

bars formed into a triangle, having the apex ero -nod with the imago of a pcaoook. 
The J'onm was supposed, to be placed over the portal of the hritVs house, and the 
bridegroom, was to break it with his lance, whilst her damsels defended it 
tVorn the parapets 1 by assailing him with missiles of vmious kinds. When the 
Tonm isl&okon the damsels retire. Tod’s Kujast'h.re, vol. i., p. 2?1. 
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and presented him to his bride; but there was no 
ceremony and no rejoicing. The garments of the 



Chit tom re¬ 
cover^ by 
Hamir. 


proud Rajpoot. His bride was a widow only in 
name; and she had lost her husband before she 
could remember Ins face. But the fact remained 
that she had been betrothed to another. She suc¬ 
ceeded in averting the wrath of the bridegroom by 
whispering a way by which lie might recover Chit- 
tore ; but Hamir bound himself and his successors 
by a solemn oath never again to wed a daughter of 
the house of Jhaloro. lie carried his bride, to his 
mountain bouse, and received some lands as dowry, 
but he was only biding his time. A son was born. 
Maldeo was absent from the capital on a foreign 
expedition. The wife of Hamir proceeded to Chit- 
tore to place her infant son before the shrine of 
the god Siva, but in reality to win over the chieftains 
to the cause of the exiled Ran a. Her end was 
gained. Hamir was admitted into the city, and 
Maldeo discovered that h'is possession had passed 
away. 18 


■ ( The capture of Chittore by A!M-ud4ecn proved 
to be only a spasmodic effort. The invasions of the 
Turks and Afghans had spent their force, and the 
Mussulman empire in Hindustan was weakened by 


17 Tod, tol. i., p. 271. 

Ibid. Lhc tradition of TTarair, his nmrviaire, and Itia rpeoVerv ->f PI, it ton. 



omits may he referred to the early part of the fourteenth century. Chittore w'fta 
captured 1304. 
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revolution and dismemberment. Under Ilamir and cgAFTitavn 
his successors Chittoro recoveiled all her former 
power and glory, and for two centuries the Sesodian 
Gho-hans maintained their independence in their 
native hills, whilst exercising suzerainty over the 
greater part of Itajpootana. 19 Marwar and Jcypore 
alike paid homage to the representative of the Surya- 
vansa, and their example was followed by every 
chieftain, on Rajpoot soil. 

In these days of prosperity the Ranas of ChittpTe 
kept the Mussulmans at bay, and fought their foes 
and married their wives like their fathers ot old. At 
this period an incident occurred, which illustrates 
move plainly than the marriage of Ilamir, the 
extreme sensitiveness of the Rajpoots as regards the 
purity of their wives. If a woman had been 
captured by force of arms, after the conquest of all 
her kinsmen, it seems to have mattered little 
whether she had been previously married or 
betrothed. She had become the prize of valour, the 
trophy of victory. But if the mystic cocoa-nut was 
sent in her name, it was deemed essential that she 
should never have been betrothed to another man; 
and that even her name should never have been 
associated in thought or word with the possibility 
of her being intended for another. In 3.373 Lakh a 
Rana ascended the throne of Chittoro. He had a 
son named Chomla. At that time the Itao of Marwar 
had a daughter, and he sent the cocoa-nut of mar¬ 
riage to Chondu, son of Lakha. The cocoa-nut 
was carried to the capital, but Chonda was absent 

19 Glutton; was captured by AlUi-iuUlrai in 130-1; by Bahadur Shah of 
Gmerat in 1534; and by A ir her Irt 1507. During the fourteenth anil fifteenth 
centuries Chittore was tolerably free from Mussulman aggression. 
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chapter vii. from Chit tore. Tho old Ran a Lakh a entertained 
the messenger, and jested with him, saying, t( V\ non 
hi y son retiirns lie wii 1 take tl 1 e cocoa-nnt ; t h e p 1 ay* 
thing, I suppose, was not intended for a grey¬ 
beard like me.” The jest reached the ears»of, 
Chonda and aroused his pride. His fattier had 
raised a doubt about the bride, and he would not 
take the cocoa-nut, which might have been intend¬ 
ed for his father. The Rana was perplexed.. To 
reject the cocoa-nut was to arouse the wrath of 
Marwar. His son was still obstinate. So the old 
Raja took the cocoa-nut and married the daugh¬ 
ter of the house of Marwar. But Chonda lost not 
only the bride but the throne. lie was required to 
swear that if the bride gave birth to a son he would 
renounce the kingdom. After a while a son was 
born, and named Mokul. Five years afterwards 
the Rana died, and Chonda was the first to pay 
homage to the infant Rana. Henceforth Chonda 
was as loyal as the hero Bhfshma, and ruled Chit- 
tore in the name of Mokul as faithfully as Bf|shma 
had ruled for his young half-brother in Hastinapur. 2 ' 1 

But the queen mother grew jealous of Chonda. 
She charged him with scheming to obtain the throne. 
The haughty Rajpoot said not a word, but went 
into exile like another Rama. Scarcely had he left 
Chittore, when the kinsfolk of the. queen-mother 
came flocking in from Marwar. They rejoiced to 
leave the desert plains of Marwar for the fertile 
gardens of Meywar; to exchange make-porridge for 
wheaten broad. The old Rao of Manvar came him¬ 
self, and took up his abode with his daughter; but 


»Tlousy of the 
queen* mother. 


w T;kVs Rajast'liaii, vol, i, »• *76. 
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the royal household hated him. Sometimes the oldc£Arimyii 
Rao took the boy-prince upon his knee and sat upon 
the throne of Chittore, and dreamed that lie was 
Rana; and if the boy ran off to play, still the old 
dotard sat under the “ Sun ” of Ghittoreand played 
tli g part of Rana. The nurse complained to the 
queen-mother, and the queen-mother entreated her 
father to respect the insignia of Chittore. But the 
Rao laughed and jeered, and swore that the princo 
should die. Then the queen-mother fell into 
deep despair, and sent messengers for the faithful 
Chon daf 21 

The Rao of Marwar was indeed a low Rahtorc. ^Jf^ r 
He was enamoured with a handmaid ot his daughter, 
and the damsel was compelled to listen to his dis¬ 
honourable suit, but her heart revolted at the shame. 

One day Chonda and his horsemen gallopped into 
Chittore. but the Rao heard them not, for he was 
drunk with love and opium. T lie handmaid heard 
the tramp, and knew that deliverance was at hand. 

She saw that he was helpless, and was bent upon 
revenge. She took his turban and bound him to his 
bed so that he could not stir. The troops of Chonda 
rushed in, and the Rao awoke from his heavy slum¬ 
ber. One arm was free, and with that he seiacd a 
brass lotah, and dashed clown the foremost of his 
Iocs , but a bullet pierced his heart, and his life was 
at an end. 22 

After this Rana Mokul grew to manhood, and 
reigned many years at Chittore. The memory of 
hifreign has faded away, hut the story of his death 


"i Toil’s Raja 4'lian. vol. i., p. 279. 

sa Tod's ItajafJtltap, vol. l. } p. 280. The Mur.var turhan consists of a long 
,-*nl wound round. When uncoiled i.t is often ninety feet long. 
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is still preserved. He went out with his retainers 
to help the Rao of Kotah against the Mussulmans. 
Amongst his followers were two of his own kinsmen; 
they were the sons of his grandfather, but their 
mother was the daughter of a carpenter. Ou the 
road th e Ran a asked these men for the name of a 
tree; and their hearts burned within them, for they 
thought that he was mocking them because of their 
mother. lake true Rajpoots they revenged the 
affront by blood. That same day they fell upon 
the Rana whilst lie was saying his prayers, and 
slew him on the spot ; and then fled to the jungle to 
lead the lives of outlaws. 33 

These traditions arc valuable as authentic illus¬ 
trations of Rajpoot character. To this day the 
chieftains present the same pride, the same sensitive^ 
ness, and the same lawlessness and sensual it}’; but 
they are gentlemen at heart, and are capable of a 
loyal devotion until death when occasion demands. 
Another group of traditions may now be brought 
under review, which throw a still further light upon 
the thoughts and ways of the old aristocracy Of 
India, and also serve to indicate the superstitions 
which still dominate over their minds. 

About the end of the fifteenth century, a sove¬ 
reign named Raetnul was liana of Chit tore, He 
reigned from 1474 to 1509. Ho had. three sons, 
Sanga, Pirthi Rai, and Jeimal. Sanga was the 
eldest, and consequently the heir to the throne, 
and there was no one to question his right. From 
time immemorial, however, the Rajpoots have be¬ 
lieved in the prophecies of holy men and ■women, 
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and it lias already been seen that the prediction of a c hapter yii. 
■ seer suffice;! to overthrow a Raja of Ujain, and to 
raise a cowherd to the throne.’ 1 At this period there 
was a holy woman, a priestess of Charon devi, a 
Ay form of I)urgd. She dwelt in a temple of the god¬ 
dess, built on a lonely bill, which was known as the 
Tumi' mom Tain. Her powers of prophecy were 
|v famous throughout all the country around. Not a 
Rajpoot doubted the truth of her predictions. One 
day the three brothers were discoursing together, 
when Sanga suddenly said , li The throne of Ohittore 
will be mine; but if the priestess should foretell 
otherwise I would abandon’my right. 1 ' r I his rash as¬ 
sertion took the other princes by surprise, but never¬ 
theless they all three proceeded to the Tiger moun¬ 
tain, to hear what the priestess had to say, and their 
uncle, named Soorajmul, went with them. Pirthi Rai 
and Jeimal entered first, and took their scats upon a 
pallet bed. Sanga followed and took bis seat upon 
a tiger’s skin, whilst Soorajmul sat by him and 
placed a knee upon the skin. Then the priestess 
said, “ The tiger’s skin is an omen of sovereignty ; 

Sanga will reign over Ohittore, and Soorajmul will 
have a portion of his inheritance.” Scarcely had 
she spoken when Pirthi Rai drew his sword to 
slaughter Sanga. A bloody fray ensued, and the 
holy woman fled in consternation, Sanga lost an 
eye and was sorely wounded, but he escaped to a 
sanctuary, Jeimal then returned to the palace, but 
Sanga and Pirthi Rai became outlaws in the jungle, 
and the feud lasted many years. 25 

The sequel of the tradition is characteristic of 
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11 .See Hindu drama of tie Toy-cart, ante, p. 305. 
« Tod’s JRnjast'lian, vol. i., p. 202, et ,wy. 
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0BA 7TER V1T. Rajpoots. The prophecy of the priestess coblcl not 
ftoSow? of be gainsaid, Jeimal the youngest dwelt in his 
husbwud- father’s palace at Chittore, and grew in the fa v our of 
the liana; but he tried to seduce a damsel, and was 
slain by her father at her chamber-door. Then 
Pirthi Rai returned to his father’s palace, but he 
perished after another fashion. • His- sister way 
married to the chief of Serohi; and she appealed to 
Pirthi Rai for protection. She complain&l that her 
husband got drunk with opium, arid then compelled 
her to sleep on the floor. The Rajpoot blood of 
Pirthi Rai boiled at this insult. He guMopped oif to 
Serohi, and compelled the barbarous husband to 
make atonement to Ids wife, and hold her slippers in 
his hand. The cowardly husband pretended sub¬ 
mission, but Was bent upon revenge. When Pirthi 
Rai left Serohi, he was presented with poisoned 
sweetmeats; and he died before he reached Ohifctore; 
Thus Sanga became the Rana of Chittore, as tho 
priestess had foretold , afi 

Mogul invaWioo. During the sixteenth century the Moguls in vaded 
India j and Baber, 1.1 uindyim. and Akber reigned 

28 Tocl'a ItajastTian, vci. i., page 675. 

The tradition of the barbarous husband is a grim illustration of Rajpoot 
humour. Another his been preserved of a disobedient wife, which is less tragical. 
A daughter of Chittore lmd been given in marriage to a feudatory of the liana; 
and she proved vain and disdainful, and looked dow n upon her husband’s lineage. 
One day her husband asked her for a cup of water, but rii■■ refused, saying, “The 
daughter of a hundred kings is not a cup-hearer to bur father's feudatory." The 
chieftain replied in anger, “ If you cannot serve your husband, you had bettor 
return to your father.” At these words the princess was furious with rage. She 
seat a messenger to carry the words to her father, whilst she herself followed close 
at his heels, Tire Rana summoned his feudatory, and heard the explanation. Ifo 
then held n court, amt placed the chieftain on his right hand; and when the court 
was over tho crown prince stood before the chieftain and held his flippers. Tho 
chieftain was aghast, and cried out, “I am unworthy I" ‘■Not so,” laid the 
Jlnna ; “ no honour is too great for my son-in-law. Take home yonr wife now, 
and she will never again refuse you a cup of water.”—Tod's Rajast lmti, v4l. i., 
page Cl2. 





'in - succession on tlie thrones of Delhi and Agra. chapter vit. 
Whilst Humdyun was carrying on a war in Bengal, 
tlie Mussulman Sultan of Gruzerat marched an army 
against Chittore. Sanga, the outlaw, had become 
liana after the death of Pirthi Hat; but ho too was 
dead. His widow and infant son remained at 
Chittore, but a prince named Bikramajeet occupied 
the throne of the liana. Bikramajeet was but a 
degenerate Rajpoot. He cared not for his horse 
and spear ; only for wrestling and prize-fighting. 

Tlie Rajpoot chiefs disdained such pursuits. They 
thought it mean to fight on foot; and they were 
insolently treated by the Rang. Bikramajeet 
marched out to battle aginst tlie Sultan, but was 
utterly defeated. Chittore was again invested by 
the Mussulmans, and there was another Johur. 

Amongst those women who perished was the 
widow of Ran a Sanga; but before she joined the 
sacrifice she despatched her little son, named Gody 
Sing, to a place of safety, and sent her bracelet 
to the emperor Humayim. 27 

The gift of the bracelet is a relic of the days of gjgjff.' the 
Rajpoot chivalry. Whenever a Rajpoot lady is in 
peril, he she wife or maiden, she may select a pro¬ 
tector by sending him her bracelet. She thus 
adopts him as her brother. He can never see her, 
hut nevertheless be is flattered by the mystery and 
the honour. In return he sends a corsage as a 
pledge that lie will guard his sister with his life. 
Humayun was a Mogul and a gallant prince. He 
accepted the bracelet and obeyed the summons. 

He expelled the Gazer at Sultan from Chittore, and 
restored Bikramajeet to his throned 1 


W Tod's Kiyast'Hau, voi. i., page 309. 


** Ibid., page 312. 
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Mu’-tlor of Bik- astet'S. 
r&w% j'eeti 


llHyiTtition of 
Buabo^r, 


GRA.p’TERTti. But tho Ifarifi had learnt no lessons from Ins dis- 

He treated his chieftains as insolently as 
ever, and they began to look abroad for a leader. 
At last they selected Bunbeer to rule (Jhiltore until 
Oody Sing should be grown. Bikramajeet was 
murdered in his zenana. The women filled the 
palace with their screams; but tbeir wailing was 
drowned in the shouts which hailed the accession 
of Bun beer. 2U 

But Bunbeer was illegitimate. His father was 
Pirthi Rai, but his mother was a handmaid. He 
was the uncle of Oody Sing, but he betrayed his 
trust. The boy’s nurse became alarmed for the 
safety of her charge. She sent Oody Sing out of 
the palace, and placed her own child in the royal 
cradle. Bunbeer entered the chamber and asked 
for the prince. In an agony of terror she pointed to 
the cradle. In another moment . Bunbeer had 
plunged his dagger into the heart of the boy. The 
unfortunate woman was stricken with horror. The 
remains of' her child were burned in Rajpoot fashion 
amidst -the tears of all the women of the zenana; 
and she then left the palace and sought out Oody 
Sing, and placed him in charge of the chieftain of 
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Accession or 
Oody Sing. 
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Jhalore. 30 

Henceforth Bunbeer was bated as a murderer 
and usurper. The servile condition of his mother 


m 


* Tod's Knjnst'hnn, vol. i., page 314. 

Tod’s Rajast'han, vol. i., page 315. The narrative in the text i» in accord, 
anee ■with linjpoot customs, and .perhaps it would he considered profane in llaj- 
^Ootana to doubt its. cmtibility. It is, however, easier to T aievi ti nt the nurse 
palmed off her own eon as the infant liana, than to believe that she saeri.lecd tff 
own k >u io save the life of a foster-chihl. The hypothesis is s'rengtlionecl by (he 
fact that the young liana ultimately proved to he a coward ; and in this manner 
tho b;muesa of his origin inav he supposed to have found expression. 









lowered him in the eyes of the Rajpoot aristocracy, chap ter rn. 
At length it was whispered that Oody Sing was still 
alive, and had manned a daughter of the chieftain 
of Jhalore. The vow of Hamir was still romem- 
bored, that none of his successors should wed a 
daughter of Jhalore. But the original affront was 
supposed to be condoned by the protection furnished 
to Oody Sing; and the young prince was accepted 
as the Eana by every chieftain in Rajpootana. The 
nobles rallied round his banner, and conducted, him 
in triumph to Chit tore; whilst B unbeer escaped to 
the Dekhan, and became the ancestors of the Blions- 
las of NagporcA 

Akbor had now succeeded his father 1 lumayim Policy of Akh er 

* * towards i im 

on the throne of the Moguls, and was bent on the 
reduction of Rajpootana. II is policy was simple 
enough. He demanded that the three great princes 
of Rajpootana should pay him homage, and should 
each give him a daughter in marriage. 33 Jcypore 
submitted., but Marwar and Chittore still held out. 

Akber then resolved to strike at the heart of Raj* 
pootana by the capture of Chittore. 

The first attack failed. A favourite concubine S^y tnr,!S 
of the Eana headed a sally of the Rajpoots, and 
routed the army of the Moguls. The infatuated 
Eana declared that the concubine had saved Chit- 


31 Tod’s Rnjast'han, vol. i, page 31b. 

a* There is reason to believe that Akber was an unscrupulous admirer of llio 
fair sox. He was accustomed to hold a bind of fancy fair within the palace, 
whore the wcu and daughters of princes and nobles were induced to serve as 
shopkeepers, ami were often compelled to listen to his advances. The wife of one 
Rajpoot p nee is said to have been dishonoured by the emperor. An Udaiporo 
princess is repotted to have been inveigled info bis presence, but she held a 
poniard to his heart, and compelled him to retire. Those Rajpoot scandals, how¬ 
ever, refer more immediately to cho personal character of Akbor, Tod’s Rajast'- 
bail, vol, i., page 345. 
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cHA^TEum. tore; and so exasperated Ills chieftains tJ tat they 
conspired together and slew the heroine,® But 



although Akber was repulsed, Chittore was doomed. 
A few years passed away. The country was dis¬ 
tracted by feuds and wars, aud in 1507 Akber 
advanced against the devoted city. (Jody Sing, 
coward as he was, effected his escape from the 
capital ; but the Rajpoots defended it with all the 
valour of their fathers. Patta and Joint pi were the 
heroes of the defence; and to this day their names 
are household words in Rajpootana. Patta was on iy 
sixteen. His father had already fallen, when his 
mother armed herself, and her son, and his youth¬ 
ful bride, to sacrifice their lives for Chittore. All 
three were slain, and then Jcirmil took the lead. 
Other wives and daughters had now armed them¬ 
selves for the battle, and the Rajpoots fought with 
the valour of despair. But the odds were over¬ 
whelming. All hope of deliverance was lost. 
Nothing remained but the holocaust ol the Johur. 
The women threw themselves by thousands on the 
burning piles. The men put on their saffron 
garments, and rushed out sword in hand, i no 
Moguls fell in heaps; but tire mortal struggle was 
soon over, and the enemy poured into the bleed¬ 
ing capital. From that day Chittore* lost all her 
ancient glory. She became the widowed city of 
Rajpootana. Oody Sing sought a refuge in the Am- 
vuili bills; where he founded the city of IJdaipore. 
He died shortly afterwards, but henceforth Ins suc¬ 
cessors were known as the Rati as of U da i pore.' 1 



Pertah Sing succeeded Oody Sing as liana. He 



31 Itiid., page 359, 
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it? t7ie lvero of the house of Udaipore. He utterly ohaftruvil 
refused to make the smallest submission, or even the 
smallest concession to the Mogul conqueror. Joy- md0 ‘ wna ‘-' ttee - 
pore had already transferred her allegiance to the 
Mogul ; Marwar was wavering between the Rana 
and the emperor ; but Pertab Sing was inflexible to 
tho last. At one time he was carrying death and 
desolation into the plains of Mcywar. At another 
be was flying from rock to rock on the Aravulli 
range, feeding his family with the wild fruits of his 
native hills. He ordered every true subject to join 
aini in the mountains on pain of death ; and so 
rigidly was this decree obeyed, that not a lamp was 
burning in all the land of Meywar. The garden of 
Rajpootaim was-becoming a desert. All the com¬ 
merce pf western Hindustan from Surat to Agra was 
brought to a close j for every caravan that attempted 
to pass was plundered by tho guerillas of Pertab 
Sing. For a quarter of a century the Bana carried 
on this intermittent war. The privations and suffer¬ 
ings of himself and his family were often intense. 

Sometimes the children were crying for food ; some¬ 
times the elders were in peril of being captured by 
the .Moguls. But he never forgot Chittore. So long 
as Ch i (tore was a widowed city, he bound himself 
and his successors never to twist their beards, or cat 
from .gold and silver, or sleep upon anything but 
straw. To this day the memory of the interdict is 
preserved in the royal house of Udaipore. The 
liana never twists his beard. He eats from g-old and 
silver, but there are leaves beneath the dishes. Ho 
sleeps upon a bed, but there is a scattering of straw 
below. 05 


3 -‘ Toil’s Raj as t' hail, vql, i., page- , r J 31 . 
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cHAWBavxi. Meantime Marwar was competed to yield. A 
daughter of the royal house cf the Rah tores was sent 
oa »or di« k<um. ai | orn t) ie zenana of the emperor Akber. The 

sacrifice was a cruel one. Henceforth the .Rajpoot 
princess was dead to her family and kinsfolk. But 
there was no alternative. The ruler of Mur war, 
however, was well rewarded for his concession. 
Henceforth he was placed on the right hand of the 
emperor. His title of Rao was raised to that of 
Raja. Large additions were made to his ancestral 
possessions. Nearly all the chieftains of Rajpoot ana 
were thus induced to follow his example, and be¬ 
come satraps of the Mogul. But Portal) Bing was 
unshaken in his resolution. No daughter of his 
house should be given to the Mogul emperor. Ko 
daughter of Ins house should wed with a family 
who bad stooped to an alliance with the alien. He 
gave the Sesodian princesses to he wives of Ids 
own faithful feudatories, or of the impoverished 
descendants of ancient dynasties of Delhi and 
Kanouj; but be refused to give them to the degener¬ 
ate rulers of Manvar or Jeypore. More than a 
century passed away before the lianas of Udatpore 
could be induced to relax this vigorous law. The 
ban had been felt bitterly. A marriage with a 
princess of the Siirya-vansa purified the blood of 
every royal house in Rajpoot ana; it regenerated all 
the members of’the family, and corsverted them into 
pure Rajpoots. Prayers and entreaties were offered 
to successive Ran as, but all in vain. Every pro¬ 
posal was rejected with scorn. When, in a future 
generation, the Rana at last gave way, two stipula¬ 
tions were rigidly enforced. The family so hon¬ 
oured abjured for ever all such alliances with the 
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Moguls, and bound itself to confer the succession to chapt er va 
the throne on a son of the daughter of Udaipore. 36 

Pertab Sing died without regaining Chittore. 

His son IJmra Sing continued to hold out bravely; il,UUk 
but a degenerate member of the house deserted to 
the Moguls. This was Sugra, the brother of Pertab 
Sing. As a reward he was invested by the emperor 
with tlie dignity of liana at the ancient capital of 
Chittore, But every temple and every ruin seemed 
to charge him with his crime. He was smitten with 
remorse; and then to gain relief he gave the city to 
IJiura Sing. He perished like a Rajpoot. lie went 
to the Mogul court, and was upbraided by the 
emperor. In his wrath ho drew his dagger, and 
stabbed, himself to death before the throne, 37 

Unira Sing was at length induced to offer 


shadow of a submission to the Mogul. But it was 
little better than a name. No daughter of Udai- 
pore was sacrificed to the emperor. No finnan 
f»<, m +he emperor was admitted within the Rajpoot 



capital. 38 Henceforth, however, the history of the 
Rajpoots merges into that of the Moguls and Mali* 
rattas, until the British government appeared upon 
the scene and effected tire pacification of India by 
the assumption of the paramount power. 


The political system of the Rajpoots is a subject 
worthy of special study. The likeness between the 
Rajpoots and the Teutons was striking enough to 
induce Colonel Tod, the historian of Raj poo tan a, to 
work out a comparison in detail; but the data at 
his disposal wore imperfect He wrote in a past 
generation, when the study of comparative politics 


Political system 
of tht? ltajpoois* 


!fi Tod’s Rajas t'han, vol. i., page 3.15. 


37 Ibid. 


36 Ibid., page 350. 
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- Was a thing unheard of. Moreover in dealing with 
Rajpoot institutions he was unable to indicate the 
various stages in the development of forms of go¬ 
vernment, and merely dealt with them as a heap of 
organic remains. 

The following conclusions, however, may be 
inferred from the facts brought to light by Colonel 
Tod. The Rajpoots were a race of warriors who 
formed flic ruling class wherever they settled. 
Proud of a common and noble descent, they hon¬ 
oured the women of their nation ; and, like the 
conquerors of Britain, kept themselves carefully 
apart from the people whose lands they had taken. 

As the Germans were in the time of Tacitus, the 
Rajpoots are to this day,--a distinct and unmixed 
people, like none but themselves, and easily distin¬ 
guished by tlieir pliysieal characteristics from other 
natives of India. But the race deteriorated in con¬ 
sequence of its purity. The Rajpoots were not 
invigorated by the infusion of other blood as the 
English were ; but spent their own vigour without 
renewing it from other sources. 

In Rajpootana the Rajpoots founded a number of 
states; and the history of these was perhaps an¬ 
alogous to that of the early English kingdoms. 0no 
of the princes generally had some kind of pre¬ 
eminence, real or nominal, over the rest. The 
position of the Ran as of Me/war was something 
like that held by the kings of Northumberland and 
Mercia; but they do not seem to have ever kept up 
a. permanent supremacy like the kings of the West 
Saxons. The princes of the other states may at 
times have become the Rank’s men ; and then the 
Rana was over-lord of all Rajasthan. But he was 








never strong enough to set up a lasting power. The chapter v n. 
otlior states seized upon every chance of asserting 
thfir own independence ; and the hegemony which 
individual princes were able to establish seldom out¬ 
lived more than a few generations. 

Every state had its own prince, its own feudatory Rajpaofc consti" 
chieftains, and its own separate constitution. Hie 
demesne of the prince occupied the centre of his 
dominion ; whilst the fiefs of his several chieftains 
wore distributed around. The royal demesne had a 
tendency to diminish with the grant of new fiefs; 
but at times it had a tendency to expand with 
new acquisitions arising from lapses or forfeitures. 

Originally the princes and their respective chieftains 
formed a military aristocracy. Each prince had pro¬ 
bably in ancient times his own special band of com¬ 
panions, sworn to live or die in his defence. It 
seems probal.de that in Rajpootaoa, as in Europe, 
the close personal tie between the prince and his 
followers was superseded by a feudal relation be¬ 
tween lord and vassal. Traces of the original insti¬ 
tution were to be found at a comparatively recent 
period amongst the Rajpoot principalities of the 
Peninsula. 30 Each prince had also his own council 
of chieftains, in which all questions were discussed, 
whether of local or imperial interest. The lianas of 
Meywar were nominally the sovereign lords of all. 

On grand occasions, when the general peace or wel¬ 
fare were concerned, the liana convened a great 
assembly of all the princes and chieftains of Rajast'- 
ban. Accordingly, as every subject had been pre- 

-Ml b .‘•' ■'V v'-' : 


3st g cd especially Marco Polo’s account of the five kings of the Tamil country, 
. which will be brought under review in chap. viii. 

23 
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cha pter vn. viously discussed in the local, councils, every prince 
and chieftain of the separate states attended the 
Rana’s assembly, fully prepared to take his part in 
the imperial council. 

25Ln dminiB " won ^ c b however, appear that, in the progress of 

political development, the Ran a of Meywar seems to 
have called in the aid of a civil power to neutralize 
the encroachments of military feudatories. Tod 
alludes to the “good times” of Meywar, in which 
the liana was aided by a council of four ministers of 
the crown and their deputies ; and promulgated all 
the legislative enactments in which, the general 
rights and wants of the community were involved. 
In this civil administration neither the feudatory 
princes, nor their respective chieftains, had any 
sharo or concern . 10 Tod is unable to furnish any 
explicit information upon the development, of this 
system of civil government. The wars between the 
Mubrattas and .Rajpoots, which prevailed during the 
greater paid of the eighteenth century and the earlier 
part of the nineteenth, had reduced the old Rajpoot 
constitutions to a state of comparative chaps.- 
tmlmorvvtt Fortunately the existing constitution of the 
iiin! pi,or !jur " kingdom of Ava, or upper .Burma, will be found to 
throw considerable light upon the subject . 41 The 
sovereigns of Burma claim with some show of reason 
to be of Rajpoot descent. Their usages arid ideas 
are in general accordance with those of the ancient 
Ksh&triyas. But the power of the old military 

4n Tod’s Rajast'kan, rol. i. feudal System in Rsmat'han, chop. u. 

41 The statements ns ifgards the existing constitution of the Kingdom of Ay» 
nn: chiefly based upon contain notes, w.hioh wttfO tul&n by tin■ author during: » 
somi-political mission to Mandalay and Bhame in the year 1870. They are, 
however, in general accordance with the information supplied by I\ Sangerniatib, 

' “ Description of the Burmese Empire.” Rome, 1.833. 










feudatories lias be|n crushed out by the growth of an chapter vi r.. 
ofticial and non-1 hereditary nobility. The conse¬ 
quence has been, that the Burmese constitution has 
neither an aristocratic element nor a popular one. 

It consists of mere civil and military officials, whose 
title and position entirely depend upon the wilt of 
the sovereign. It is thus a bureaucracy of the worst 
form, for it is altogether wanting in that hereditary 
influence and national spirit, which are necessary to 
impart stability and consistency to the imperial 
rule. , v !; " : 

The central authority at Mandalay, the present rw o n-nat 

J coutifiiJs, 

capital of Burma, directs and controls the entire 
administration of the -kingdom. It consists of two 
great councils, namely,-— 

1st. The supreme council and high court of 
appeal, fefown as the H|ofc-dau. 

2nd. The privy or palace council, known as the 
Byade.it, 

The TMot-dau, or supreme council of Ava, cor- $$$$£%■ 
responds to the royal council of four ministers of the councii 
crown, and their deputies, which is mentioned by 
Colonel Tod. It uruy therefore be accepted as a 
modern development of the royal council which ex¬ 
isted under the old lianas of Meywar. It exercises 
all the powers of a senate, a high court, and a 
cabinet. Its functions are legislative, judicial, and 
executive. As a senate, it possesses a constitutional 
power of veto to any act or order of the king. Ah 
a high court of civil and criminal justice, it tries all 
important cases, and is the highest court of appeal. 

As a cabinet, it exercises all the powers of govern¬ 
ment ; and* every order of the king is issued by the 
Hlot*dau in the name of the ministers of whom the 
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chapter vu. court is composed. Tlx! court consists of the four 
Woongyees, or great ministers, and the four Wooiv- 
docks, or assistant ministers. The crown prince is 
ex-officio president of.the council; but a still higher 
throne is set apart, for the king', on which his majesty 
occasionally takes his seat. 

The Byadoit, or palace, council, is still more 
closely associated with the king, and it. is doubtful 
whether it ever existed in Meywar. It consists of 
four ministers of the interior, who are the private 
advisers of the king, and take charge of the treasury, 

■ and all receipts and disbursements. 

The Hlot-dau, or supreme council, and the 
Byadeit, or privy council, thus form the two govern¬ 
ing departments of the administration of Ava. Like 
the courts of the Normans and Plantagoncts, both 
departments invariably accompany the king when¬ 
ever he makes a progress within his own domin¬ 
ions. But in upper Burma, the old feudal element, 
which still prevails in Raj poo tan a, lias entirely 
passed away. The two councils are composed, of 
subservient smooth-tongued officials, whose ideas 
and aspirations are all centred in the king. They 
are the shadow without the substance of a constitu¬ 
tion. They, however, serve to give a seeming 
permanence to the government of tho kingdom, and 
perhaps hold it together, in the same way that 
officialism and routine hold together the Bvzaniino 
empire for generations after its life-blood had ebbed 
away. 







CHAPTER VIII. 


THE BRAHMANIOAL REVIVAL, A.D. 600 — 1600. 

The seventeenth century ushers in the history crtAr. vig. 
of modern India. In the Punjab and Hindustan 
the Mussulmans had founded the Mogul empire, ^S ut 
and established its ascendancy from the mountains 
of Bactria and Cashmere to the delta of the Ganges. 

In the Bokhan the lesser Mussulman sovereignties 
had overthrown the last of the old Hindu empires, 
and were engaged in wars amongst themselves, or m 
extending their arms into the southern Peninsula. 
Meantime a new power appeared in the Eastern seas, 
which was destined to hold an imperial sway over 
the whole Indian continent. In 1.660 the East-India 
Company obtained its first charter from Queen 
Elizabeth. In 1605 the emperor Akber died at 
Agra, and was succeeded by liis son Jehdngfr, the 
grandfather of Aurangzfb. In 1613 the English, 
built their first factory at Surat, and concluded 
their first treaty with emperor Jehangir, In 1639 
they founded Madras; in 1661 they obtained Bom¬ 
bay and in 1678 they settled at Calcutta. These 
factories grew into cities, and became the centres of 
trade • they arc now the capitals of the Anglo- 
Indian empire. 
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The early English adventurers' appeared in India 
Hhitidu'ertiop- exactly ten centunes after the pilgrimage of iliouen- 
Thsang. In England it is comparative]} 7 easy to 
realize the vast interval which elapsed between the 
seventh century and the seventeenth. The wars of 
the early English, their townships and gemots, bad 
been succeeded by the manufacturing cities, the 
parliaments, and the political and religious activity 
of the Elizabethan era. But in India the interval 
is scarcely appreciable; in all essentials the people 
were the same in tlie seventeenth century as in the 
seventh. Buddhism had been overthrown, but the 
religion of the Jains remained. Islam again had 
planted mosques and schools throughout Hindustan, 
and the Dekhan; but it could not modify the general 
idolatry. 1 The social and religious life of the great 
bulk of the Hindu population underwent no percept¬ 
ible changes. In the days of Alexander and Megas- 
thenos, the masses worshipped the sun and the rivers, 
sacrificed to Vishnu and Siva, paid reverence to 
naked Yogis, and burnt living widows with their 
dead husbands. Ten centuries later Hiouen-Thsaug 
beheld similar scenes; and ten centuries later still 
the early English adventurers were gazing upton the 
same mysterious world. 

The most important event in the history of the 
interval is the expulsion of the Buddhist monks 
from India. Of the revolution which subverted 


Expulsion of 
Buddhism. 


5 The annals of Mussulman India are chiefly valuable lor the illustration.-: they 
fnnil.ii of the political and religious life of tin? Mussulmans (heniselves. They 
throw little or mi light upon Liin civilization of Hindustan ; mid but little on that 
of the Bekhan and Peninsula, They may be said to commence in a n. 665, 
twenty years after the departure of liiouen-Tbsang, when the Arabs conquered 
Seiinle. But it was not until 1001 that Aluhnmd of Culuil invaded Hindustan; 
audit was not until 1205, or two centuries after Mabmfnl, that Kootui>-ud-din f 
the first Mtisstilnum sovereign of India, was crowned king at Lahore. 
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THE BKAItMANXCAL REVIVAL. 


Buddliism YQry little is known. No tradition of 
any value lias been preserved. Bat .still it is not 
difficult to arrive at the fact. In the seventh cen- 
: i>., tury, when Hiouen-Ths&ng visited Benares, the city 
was already more Brahman! cal than Bade hist. It 
was the centre of the worship of Iswara or Siva, and 
swarmed with naked fanatics, who rubbed them¬ 
selves with ashes, and practised religious austeri¬ 
ties. Magnificent temples were built of stones richly 
carved, and wood choicely painted; whilst a brass 
colossal statue of the god, nearly a hundred feet 
high, filled the Chinese pilgrim with respectful awe. 
The centre of Buddhism was at Sdrn&th in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood. This was the old deer-forest 
in which Gbtama Buddha had first turned the wheel 
of the law. On. this holy spot a vihdra had been 
erected in the life-time, of the apostle j and when 
Hiouen-Thsang visited the locality, stupas and 
v ill liras were to be seen in all directions. Mere also 
had been founded one of those magnificent colleges 
or Sanghardmas, which were so famous in Luduhisfc 
India. But the Sangh&rama at Sdnuilh was not a 
flourishing institution in the seventh century. It 
only contained fifteen hundred Sr am an s, and they 
wore all followers of the little Vehicle. In the present 
day Sdrndth is in ruins. Two great towers are still 
standing, and traces of the old college are still to be 
found; w hilst relics and images of great variety 
have been discovered within the mounds. I lie 
ashes and charred remains sufficiently indicate that 
the whole was destroyed in some sudden comlagra- 
t Jon • and as Buddhist pagodas have been converted 
into Brahma ideal temples, suspicion points to a sud¬ 
den outbreak instigated by the Brdhrnans. Possibly 
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tu. some bitter disputation had been brought to a 
violent close; and a nest of infuria ted fanatics had 
poured out of Benares to destroy the heretics and 
atheists of Silrn&th as enemies of the gods. Possibly, 
also, the popular veneration and respect for the liol-y 
men had been blunted by charges, such as those 
Which a woman brought against Gdtama, and Which 
were freely levelled against the English clergy prior 
to the destruction of the monasteries. At present, 
however, the story lies beneath the mounds ; Sar- 
niith was sacked and burned at the instigation of 
the Brahmaias. 2 

* A legend of Rivodas, a king 1 of Iiraiates, haft been related in several Purism*, 
which may possibly refer to this revolution. Siva is said to have been desirous of 
occupying Ben arcs, and scut Niknmbhn to persuade the prince to embrace Bud¬ 
dhism. Accordingly Divodhs became a follower of Buddha, and wrs expelb 
from Benares, and founded another city on the hanks of the Gomatt.— Vishnu 
l'urfuia, Wilson's translation, edited by Hall, vol. iv., pp. 33, 10. 

General Cunningham, who conducted many excavations around Sfinihth in 
1835-36, writes as follows :—“ From the fifth to the seventh century the decline of 
Buddhism was gradual and gentle. But from the eighth century the fall was rapid 
and violent. New dynasties arose who knew not Sakya Muni; and the Tttars of. 
Delhi, the Bah tors of Kanouj, and the Chanchds of Malioba, succeeded to the vast 
empire of Silhditya. The rise of all these families 1ms been traced to the eighth 
century ; and both coins and inscriptions remain to attest their Brahmanical be¬ 
lief, But Buddhism continued to linger in Benares, M< !wa, and ©uzerat; and 
was not finally extinguished until the eleventh or the twelfth century, when the 
last votaries of Buddha were expelled from the continent of India Numbers of 
images, concealed by the departing monks, are found buried near Sam Mb; and 
heaps of ashes still lie scattered amidst the ruins to show that the monasteries 
w c re dost royed by fire .*' 

Major Kitf.oe, who in 1851 carried on more extensive excavations in the same 
neighbourhood, confirmed the conclusions of General Cunningham. Ha wrote :— 
“All has been sacked and burned; priests, temples, idols, all together'; for in 
some places bones, iron, wood, and stone are found in huge masses , and this 1ms 
happened more thin once.'’—Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, chapter xii. See also 
Archeological Reports. 

Probably it was at this time, or at some earlier period, that Kanouj abandoned 
Buddhism and embraced the religion of the Br&hitiane. The fact is dimly indi¬ 
cated iu the legend of Yiaw&mitra, the son of the king of Gad hi or Kanouj, who is 
said to have bpeh originally a Kshatriyn, and subsequently to have become a 
Bridunan. See History, vol. ii,, Rfirnhyaua, chap. iv. Kanouj was subsequently 
the centre of orthodox BralmmnGm, and supplied Bnrhmanical teachers to Benghl, 
whose descendants are still known a? ICulin Brahmans. 
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The appearance of the Jains is another revolu- cha.^ 
tion of wlitoli no record has been preserved. Ihc 
religion of the Jains had for its object the liberation 
of the goal from the trammels of existence. It did 
nub however, accept the doctrine of annihilation or 
Kirvfiiia, but assigned a spiritual life to the liber¬ 
ated soul in some undeftnable mansion of the blessed. 

It taught certain precepts of strict morality which 
would seem to identify it with that school of 
Buddlnsm which was known as the ft tie Vehicle/ 

The Jains worshipped saints who had effected their 
deliverance from the universe, rather than deities 
who ruled the universe, and the names ot their 
twenty-four saints or Tirthankaras, commencing 
with Adimith and ending with Parismitli and Malm- 
vfra, are held in the profoundest veneration. The 
Jains were divided like the Buddhists into monks 
and laymen. Originally some o:f. the sects aban¬ 
doned all clothing, like the gymno-sophists of old ; 
but the Jain monks in general are not only clothed, 

^ t * * mi * 


m 


hut distinguished as the “white-robed. llieir 


shrines are stately and mysterious huildings ot mar¬ 
ble, generally standing in remote and secluded situ- 


3 Xlie eight deadly sins of the Jains are somewhat puerile; they were as 
Allows.—(1)” Bating at night. (2) Slaying an animal. (3) Ealing the fruit 
of trees that give milk. (4) Tasting honey or flesh. (5) Taking the wealth ot 
others. (f‘>) Committing adultery. (7) Eating flowers, butter, or cheese. (8) 
Worshipping the gods of .other xeh.;ions.—Asiatic Journal, vol. iV ii., t; 
Yol. xv i* t I BM. 

n is difficult, to say how for the Jains were conned ed with the little Vehicle. 
H has already been seen that SJttditya, king ofXannuj and Mugadha, was a follower 
of tlie givat Vehicle, and held a famous public disputation between the two Vehicles. 
A legend has been preserved in the Ahdihlma, ot sacred chronicle of tho mountain 
Satru'tiya, that, the Buddhists held ft public disputation with the Jains and gained 
the vi-‘ory, whereupon SEfcdivya became a Eudilhi.-i ; but that subseqwm.ly the 
j ;i i„s defeated the Buddhists, whereupon SiHulitya became a Jain. Boo Forbes’s 
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chap. vm. ations. Many are to be found in Rajpootain, espe¬ 
cially on Mount Abu; but perl taps the most celebrated 
are those which have been built on the holy moun¬ 
tain of Satruniya in the Guzerat peninsula, over 
against the city of Palitnna. 4 The Brdlimans ex¬ 
pelled the * Buddhists, but they could not wholly 
expel the Jains ; and to tins day the Jains form 
an interesting element in the Hindi! po] ail alien, 
especially in western India. 

Tnim-piiorsim The overthrow of Buddhism at Sdrnath must 

U t. J.V‘.on' f:bx 

iSr briu have sent a thrill through the religious world of 
India. Prom time immemorial Benares had been 
the great centre of religious thought; tho resort of 
all new teachers who aspired to be the founders of 
sects ; the final court of appeal from all conflicting 
schools, such as those of M it hi la, Gour, and 
Dravira, Tho destruction at Sarnatli was the 
triumph of the worshippers of Siva. This deity, the 
Dionysos of the Greeks, was perhaps the most 
ancient and most mystic in the Bralimanieai 
pantheon. Iswara or Siva was the first cause, the 


4 The holy mountain of Satruniya in the south-east of Solti iawra is sacred to 
Adin&th, the first of the twenty-four Tirllvankaras, who is said to have emigrated 
from Ayodhyfe at some remote period. On the summit of tbe mountain is a 
colossal image of Adinath, hewn out of the solid rock. The mount;;.in itself rises 
nearly two thousoud#ifect aht>vo the plains. Upon these lonely heights the marble 
shrines of the Jains, with their stately enclosures, haJf-palacc, half-iortress, have 
been constructed in the upper air. far removed from the ordinary trend of mortals, 
like the mansions of another world. In the dark recesses of each temple there is 
ojio or move images of .Adinfilh, or some other Xittbankara, Tho alabaster features, 
wearing an expression of listless repose, are rendered dimly visible by the faint 
light which is shed by silver lamps. The air is perfumed with incense, and the 
female votaries, glittering in scarlet and gold, move round in circles barefooted 
over the polished floors, ehauntiug their monotonous but not imnmiodums hymns. 
The moult taiit is one of tile first places of Jain pilgrimage.; the bridal ha!I of those 
who would many everlasting rest Many legends are told of folded kings, who 
by their austerities and religions services on this sacred ground have thrown off 
the intolerable load of sin, and attained the blessing of KberaKun.—Forbes 's Has 
Mula, vqI. i., chap. in. 
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germ of all tilings. The liuga was the symbol of chap, v iii. 
Siva, and the representative of the supremo being. 

There was a corresponding symbol of the female 
sex. Those two symbols were the material forms of 
that creative force, or supreme spirit, which was 
involved in. the conception of Brahma, in the work 
of creation Iswara, or the germ, expanded |nto an 
egg, and evolved within itself the five elements,— 
v earth, water, air, fire, and ether. The yegg then 
separated into two parts, a higher and a lower. The 
higher portion became the heaven above ;> the lower 
portion became the earth beneath. It subsequently 
formed the universe of all created being; of gods, 
men, and animals; of mountains, plains, rivers, and 
seas. When it reached its full expansion it began 
slowly to diminish. The number of deaths exceeded 
the number of births. In this way it was gradually; 
reduced to a single germ, which might bi|symbolized 
as a dew drop, but might be more exactly described 
as the centre point of the circle. 5 Thus universe after 
universe was created and passed away, after a similar 
fashion to that already indicated in the myth of a 
day and night of Brahma. ’ 

Ultimately these symbols were personified into a 
god and goddess; or rather a god and goddess wore 
associated with the symbols. The worship of the 
male deity exhibited every stage of development. 
Sometimes it found expression in a pure and elevated 
adoration of the supreme being as Iswara, in which 
the worshipper sought to render his body and soul 
pure and holy in the sight of the creator. Sometimes 
it degenerated into a wretched asceticism, which 


0 Faria y Sum, vol. ii., page 377. 
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chap. VIII. cultivated a distaste for existence by pondering over 
the lower instincts and necessities of animal being, 
and quenched the tire of the passions by a depraved 
familiarity with the ashes and bones of the dead, and 
every species of filth, and corruption. The worship 
of the female deity exhibited a similar variety of 
phases. Sometimes under the names of Durga, 
Bhavani, or Parvati, she was adored as the divine 
ideal of the daughter, wife, or mother. Sometimes, 
as Bluulra-KdH, she was regarded as the patron deity 
of Thugs and prostitutes. Slue was also person died as 
Kali, the blank goddess, the terrible barbarian queen, 
who revelled in strong wane and flesh, moat, in dis¬ 
gusting obscenity, and the blood of human sacrifices. 
The grosser forms of the worship of Siva and Durga 
degenerated into the so-called Tantric religion, 
which once prevailed throughout a large portion of 
India, hut which there is reason to believe has nearly 
disappeared from (lie land. In the Siva cult novices 
were exposed to every possible allurement, and ex¬ 
pected to remain unmoved. In the Kali cult nudity 
was worshipped in Bacchanalian orgies which can¬ 
not be described. 

snnWmActift. The triumph of Siva over Buddha is to some 

ruu the njiostle 1 . ri 

extent illustrated by the life and career or banklia 
Achfirya, who may bo termed the apostle of the 
Saiva religion in its more spiritual form.. He was 
a. native of Malabar, and belonged to the tribe of 
Kamhuri Brahmans. He flourished about the eighth 
or ninth century of the Christian era. lie led the 
life of a wandering mendicant, and engaged in suc¬ 
cessful controversies with the Buddhists and Jains. 
According to local legend, Jain kings were reign¬ 
ing at KaIvan in the Dekhan, and Conjevemm 
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in the Peninsula,, who blasphemed the gods of 
the Brahmans and endeavoured to subvert the 
Brahtnanical faith. Accordingly Siva became in¬ 
carnate as gankha Achmya, in order to abolish the 
Jain religion and regulate and reform the Brahmans, 

Ilis sect is known as tlio Smart:a, and largely pre¬ 
vails -throughout the Peninsula. Its members are 
distil)guphed l>y th v eo horizonfcal white stripes along 
their foreheads. Some are called Liugayets; their 
sect is known as the Jan gam. They carry little 
images of the liitga| as the representative of the su¬ 
preme being, in small silver boxes hanging from the 
arm* They bury their dead without burning. They 
live only on rice, vegetables, and cakes of various 
grains; and entirely abstain from flesh meat and 

wine. . *•••• .. «.• 

The revival of the worship of Vishnu, the Her- 
aides of the 0 reeks, seems to have common ceil at a a i»ui a.», i?oo 
later date. Its followers were known as Vaishnavas 
in opposition to the Saivas or followers of Siva. Its 
chief apostles were Ramanuja Achhrya who flour- 


c A variety of authorities ini gift be quoted for the statements in the text, in¬ 
cluding Faria V Sousa, Abbe Dubois, Buchanan, Wilks, and the Mackenzie MSS., 
of which the author .has a large folio volume of extracts and abstracts, compiled 
by hi-usdf more than ten years ago. The vitality of the Smfirta religion is proved 
by the fact that tho great Oura Sanklta A eh (try a has b dun succeeded down to tho 
present day by a line of Gums, who have been cither adopted by the preceding 
Ouru whilst alive, or elected by the disciples after his decease. A successor or 
represeufcative of tho apostle was still lmrtj* in 1871. His name was Narsingh 
Aobirva. He is called by his disciples the Jugat Guru, or teacher of the world. 
He is "the vener -.ied pontiff of all Iliudus holding the SmOrU faith. He is a celi¬ 
bate, lives on milk, and is acquainted with Sanskrit, Kanares ?, Tamil, and Tdhgu. 
Il e wears a tiara covered with pearls and jewels. In 1871 he was seventy-live 
years of ago. and had adopted a successor. Ho travels in great state in a special 
pBlanqmnVith an elephant in attendance ; and on sm h occasions is accompanied 
h\a large cortege of Brahmans and disciples. All the Iliad A inhabitants of a 
town, the Ksija not excepted, turn out on hia approach to receive him with suit- 
aide reverence.—Bowling's Eastern Experiences, page. 139. London, 1872. 
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chap, viil islied at Conjeveram, 7 and R4manand who flourished 
at BenarfS. Ramanuja may bo referred to the 
twelfth century. lie distinguished himself as the 
opponent of both Jains and Samis; and was especi¬ 
ally famous for casting out evil spirits and devils. 
Like Sank ha Acha vya, he appears to have under¬ 
taken missionary circuits over the whole of the 
Peninsula, fixing his head-quarters at Sriringhmn, 
opposite the town of Triclduopoly. His particular 
sect is known as the A yen gar Vaishnavas. and is 
distinguished from the Srnarfca by' a vertical mark 
like a trident, which is painted on the forehead just 
above the nose. 8 They abhor Siva, and call him 
the cl dot of the Hakshasas, end Worship only the 
"Vishnu group of deities. B/muinand of Benares was 
a disciple Who had seceded from Ramfinuja. He 
taught the Worship of V ishnu through Ids incarna- 
tions as llama, and Krishna ; and especially sought 
to abolish caste. But before indicating the various 
phases in the religion of Vishnu, it will be necessary 
to glance at the origin and growth of the conception 
of that deity. 

Vishnu was originally a personification of the. 
8un-god as a human hero more or less divine; the 
celestial ancestor of the Surya-vansa, or u children 
of the sun/’ This idea developed into that of deity; 
the bright god who imparted life and light to the 
universe; the supreme soul that illuminated the 


Conception of 
Vishnb and 
Laksluui. 


■ ComcToram. properly Ivnnchtpura, or the golden city, was the capita! of the 


ancient kingdom of Choln. It is situated about forty-tight mills to the south- 
west of Madras. 

8 The sectarian mark of the Vaishnavas is called the foot of Vishnu, which if. 
represented by the trident. The sectarian of i he Sai vas is called the eye of Siva, 
and is generally in the centre of the forehead, in the middle of the three lines. 
Siv# is fabled to have a third eye there. 
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universe. In this way the conception of Vishnu chap , vm 
assimilated itself to that of Brahma. But still the 
popular idea of Ins humanity, of God loving man, 
could never be eradicated from the popular mind. 

The worshipper ceased to identify Vishnu with the 
material sun. The god was supposed to dwell in 
the heaven of Vaikuntha far away in the blue ether; 
or in the fabled sea of milk which surrounded the uni¬ 
verse; 9 but still taking a deep interest iu the uni¬ 
verse and its inhabitants, human and divine. A 
female divinity was given to him as a wife, the divine 
Lakshmi; the goddess of good fortune, wealth, and 
prosperity; the deified embodiment of all that is 
good and beautiful, pure and affectionate, In an ideal 
woman, whether as a daughter, a wife, or a mother. 

Lakshmf was the sea-born goddess; she had risen 
out of the ocean, like another Aphrodite, to become 
the bride of Vishnu. 

The conception of Vishnu and Lakshmf, dwell- 
ing far away as a supreme spirit or spirits in the sea 
of milk, was too remote for popular sympathy. There 
was not even a symbol existing, like the linga, that 
would associate the god with humanity. Accordingly 
Vishnu was supposed to become incarnate from time 
to time, for the deliver an co of the world from the 
oppression of giants or demons, the Daityas or 
Rakshasas of remote antiquity. These incarnations 

* In HindU geography the universe is a vast circle, consisting of alternate 
continents anti seaii fori i wl into concentric rings. Jarnbu-dwipa, or tiro earth, is 
the centre; mid the centre-point of the earth is mount Mmi; the Himalayas of 
modern geography; the Meros, or thigh of Zens, in which Dionysos was concealed 
after the dcntli of liis mother Hernele. Jumbu-dwipa was surrounded hy a sea ui: 
salt water. The six remaining continents are of course mythical. The first after 
Jatnhu-dwipa vara snrvoundei! by a sea of sugar-oane juice; the next by a sea of 
wine : the next by a sea of melted hotter; tin- next by a sea of cords; then fol¬ 
lowed the sea of milk ; and last of till w as a sea of fresh water. 
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Throfl AvatAraa 
refumtiij to 
the Dufcige. 


c haf. vii i. or avataras are invested with historical significance. 

Th|y are generally reckoned as ton in number, 
although in some sacred hooks there are unimport¬ 
ant additions. In reality they were nothing' more 
than the old gods and heroes of ante-Brahmauical 
times, who were incorporated into the Brahmanical 
system, and reproduced as incarnations of Vishnu. 
In this manner Vishnu is said to have successively 
become incarnate in four animals,—the fish, the 
tortoise, the hoar, and the lion; and in five human 
beings,—VYuuana, Parasurfima, Rama, Krishna, and 
Buddha; and finally he is to appear on a white horse, 
i;r in'what is known as the Kalki avatar, and to de¬ 
stroy the present universe, and bring into existence 
a purer and better world. 

The myths by which these person ideations are 
represented as incarnations, are the mere inventions 
of Brahmanical teachers; but they are nevertheless 
replete with meaning. The fish-god has been, wor¬ 
shipped by many races from the earliest antiquity 
as the ocean deity. He was the Poseidon of the 
Greeks; the Neptune of the Romans. He is gen¬ 
erally symbolized by a rude figure half human and 
half fish; but the idea was spiritualized by the Vedic 
.Rising into Varuna, the great god of elemental water, 
the supreme spirit of the deep seas, The tortoise 
and boar were apparently deities of a similar cha¬ 
racter; the gods or symbols of different races. All 
three deities appear in the Vishnu-avat&ra myths in 
association with some legend of a universal deluge. 
Thus Vishnu became incarnate as a fish in order to 
save Manu, the ancestor of the human race, from 
being drowned in the deluge. He became a tortoise 
in order to rescue the earth from the deluge by taking 
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It on Iiis back. TIo became a boar in order to re- chap. vat. 
covet’ tlio W(Lis from tlio waste of waters. The 
myths connected with the remaining- avakiras have a 
different significance, Vishnu became a lion in order 
to destroy certain giants, who were seeking to de¬ 
throne the gods. He became Vamana, or the dwarf, 
in order to destroy the giant ’Bali, who appears to bo 
identical with Kausa in the Krishna legends. He 
became Rarasurama, in order to punish the Ksha- 
triyaS, who hod cruelly oppressed the Brahmans. 

Ho became Barn a in order to slay Havana, the 
demon king of Lankd in Ceylon, He became 
Krishna in order to overthrow the tyrant Kansu. 

Ido became Buddha in order to delude the giants 
into neglecting the worship of the deities, and there- 
by exposing themselves to certain destruction. The 
last incarnation in the white hor^e avatura may be 
dismissed as a theological dream, originating in an 
idea, not uncommon amongst suite ring humanity, 
that the world has sunk into a hopeless state of sin 
and sorrow; that man is helpless to work out the 
problem of his beitig; and that the advent of deity 
is. no<v.,s;ay to the renovation of the uni'verse. 

Pix of the# incarnations of Vishnu possess asnAvnms# 
substantive historical, value, namely, the uvathras as dhisOT - 
a lion and dwarf, and those of .Parasuratna, Rama, 

Krishna, and Buddha. One idea runs through them 
all, namely, that Vis]mu became incarnate in order 
to destroy the giants or demons who sought to de¬ 
throne the gods. These giants have been generally 
identified with the non-Vedie rulers of the country; 
and no doubt in very ancient legends, such as find 
occasional expression in the Vedic hymns, tlio aho- 
ri dual or pro-A) yan princes were regarded as giants; 
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and like the giant! of nursery story were described 
as demons, ogres, man-eaters, Rfikshasas, Baity as, 
and Asuras. But the myths of the incarnations or 
avutaras of Vishnu are of a comparatively modern 
date. They are not mentioned in the more ancient 
scriptures, such as the hymns of the Rig-Veda or the 
laws of Manu. They belong to the age of Brahman- 
ical revival, when the persistent efforts of Buddhist 
teachers to deny the authority of the Vedas, and t > 
dethrone or ignore the gods in general, had create 1 
an antagonism which culminated in a persecuting 
war. The colossal statues of Buddhas and Jain 
saints would suggest the idea of giants. Tlie fact that 
Grdtanva and Adinath were both Kshatrivas would 
suggest the idea that the war was against Ksha- 
triyas. The ninth uvatava is a key to the whole. 
Vishnu became Buddha to delude the giants into 
abandoning the worship of the gods, and thereby 
working out their own destruction. 

Two of these myths, namely, the avat&ras of 
and .Krishna. Vigfum as R&ma and Krishna, have been interwo ven 
with the main traditions of the Ramayana and BJahA 
Bharata, and impart a new and religious meaning to 
the Hindu epics. It will also be seen that a deeper 
significance underlies the sacred legend, than is 
involved in the mere antagonism between Brah¬ 
manism and Buddhism. The theology of the 
Brahmans has always been too abstract and meta¬ 
physical for tlie masses. The bulk of mankind can 
only worship deified men and women; and unless 
their affections are brought into play, they have no 
real devotion. Indeed, without human love and 
human sympathies, religion drifts into a superstition 
of selfishness; a mere bartering of prayers, sacrifices, 
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and alms in exchange for happiness or prosperity. 
The leaders of the Brahrnanical revival seem to 


have discerned this important truth. The compilers 
of the R&m&yana represented Kdma and Sita as 
tyj is of a husband and a wife, as well as incarnations 
of deity. They moved-the heart of the Hindu to 
love and sympathy; and then awakened his adora¬ 
tion for the divine. They employed a mythological 
machinery, which will appear strange and cumbrous 
to the European; but which, nevertheless, satisfied 
the aspirations of the masses by reproducing the 
supreme spirit in human forms. V ishnu is repre¬ 
sented as the supreme spirit, the god above all gods, 
whose paramount power as the suzerain of the uni¬ 
verse was acknowledged by Brahma and all the 
Yedic deities. The story of his birth, marriage, 
and exile as Rama is consequently surrounded by a 
haze of supernatural details, The Vedie deities are 
oppressed by Havana, the giant or demon king of 
Lanka, the modern Ceylon. They apply to Brahma 
for succour; but Havana lias performed so many re¬ 
ligious merits In former lives that Brahma is power¬ 
less to help them. Accordingly Brahma proceeded 
with the Vedie deities to the sea of milk, where 
Vishnu was dwelling in unutterable splendour. 
Vishnu answered their prayers. The supreme god 
eng;i god to become incarnate as EAma, and so effect 
the destruction of Ha vana. 

The incarnation of Vishnu is related with such 
supernatural details as would accord with his divine 
character. Dasaratha, Maharaja of Ayodhyd, was 
without a son. Accordingly he celebrated a great 
sacrifice to obtain one. The gods came down from 
heaven and received their shares with their own 
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as Vishnu. 






Birth v»r Ufana 
as a deliverer. 
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cit ap. vm , Hands. A portion of tlio sacred food was given to the 
three queens, and Vishnu became incarnate in the 
first queen Kausalya. At the moment of conception 
Brahma and the gods appeared in. their chariots 
above the city of Ayodhva, and sounded the praises 
of Udma. At the moment of birth the gods again 
appeared in the shy and scattered flowers from heaven. 
Idle babe revealed his divinity to his. mother alone. 
He was crowned with a diadem of pearls. He had 
four arms, holding respectively the shell, the 
chakra, the mace, and the lotos/ 1 ’ His mother knew 
that he was god and adored him. He then con¬ 
cealed his four-armed shape, and assumed that of 
an ordinary infant, and began to cry. The Maha¬ 
raja heard the welcome sound and distributed 
treasures in alms. 

When llama was approaching* manhood the sage 
ViswAmitfa appeared at Ayodbya. He explained 
to the Maharaja that ! hit mi was "Vishnu, and that 
his female counterpart had been born at Mithila as 
Si'tit, the daughter of Raja Tanaka. Accordingly 
Rama was sent to Mithila under the charge of 
Viswamitra, and married Sit a in due course; but 
Tanaka stated that she was not actually his daugh¬ 
ter, but was found under a furrow when turned up 


Marriage of 
llama and Sitft. 


by the plougj 


u 


10 The frequent representations of IXintlft deities with four arms 1ms long be ui 
n problem tt Europeans. But the so-called idolatry of the Uiudlis is nothing 
more than theology in hieroglyphics; and the idols are often two or move con¬ 
ceptions of deh.hs moulded into one f«>rm. Vishnu was at once the divine hero 
r. !: the lisbakiyna, suid the supremo spirit of the Br&himrns. As a hero ho carried 
the chakra and mace; as a god he carried the shell and lotos. .Rama, exhibits 
the two-fold character of a hero atfd devotee throughout his exile. 

11 See Ai!hyhfcm;i lifiraayana. History, vol ii., Ram uy .'inn, The myth that 
Sith sprang from the o.irth belongs to a class of religious fables, which appear 
to have originated during the ih-ahmaule-id revival. It would seem that cer¬ 
tain Uibhmans of this period endeavoured to revive the decaying worship of the 
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The account of tlie exile of Rama is evidently chat*, vrit. 


a perversion of tfe original foiiii of tlie tradition. Ex * 01 IUma - 
Amongst the ancient llajpoots the .sentence of exile 
was carried out with funeral pomp, whenever a 
prince was deprived of his birthright or declared an 
outlaw. The ceremony was marked as a day of 
mourning in the calendar. The offender was clothed 
in black, and invested 'with a black sword and 
buckler, and then placed upon a black horse, and 
solemnly commanded to depart out of the limits of 
the kingdom. Borne such ceremony was no doubt 
carried out in the case of Rama; 1:; but the llamd- 
yana represents him as a religious devotee. 

The story of this exile presents many beautiful JlSlpMtiuj 
scenes, though it is tedious from tlie wildness of m 
oriental exaggerations. Rrah man i ca! hern 1 It ages 
arc described with groves and pools of water, after 
the fas)non of tlie hermitage where the Raja 
Bushyanta discovered the beautiful Sakuniala. The 
holy men, however, are constantly harassed by the 


spirit i)i* eletirientftl deities of the Vedas, by converting tlie heroes find heroines of 
Ivhatriya. tradition's into similar personifications. In order to cany out this pur¬ 
pose they appear to have infrciUioed new Tf&tngs and mv the into the Mahfe Xilifi- 
3 -atu and Kfmi&yuna. This attempt to revive the worship of the Vfidic deities 
utterly failed. M r Cox, in his Mythology of the Aryan nations, has propounded 
a theory which is too exclusively based upon these later myths, 

12 r ] his ceremony was carried out ash; to as the seventeenth century ill the case 
of TJmra Sing, a prim e of Mai war. (Soo Tod’s Knjasfhaii, vol i., p. 687; 
v .1. ii.. p. i t.) Unirawcnt out of Aliu-war with his pwsoiml retainers, and entered 
the service Of the emperor Shah Jelnn, the son of Jahangir. He proved a true 
Hsjpoot. lie absented himself f.-om court without leave, and spent a fortnight 
in limiting. On It.is return the emperor reprimanded and fined him, but he 
ref used to pay. lie wa? then summoned to the presence, but there he Htabbul 
the paymaster to the heart, mid drew his sword lo cut down the emperor, hut 
(shivered the weapon against n pill n*. He, however, plied his dagger with such 
j o-kh sK fun , that be Mw live Mogul nobles before he was mortally wounded. 
His retainers perished alter the rid ltojpoot fashion. They put on saffron gar¬ 
ments, ami rashed to the punice sword in hand, and slaughtered all they met, un¬ 
til < hey were at last cut to pieces to a man. 
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cii-vp- vm, demon R&ksliasas, who spoil the sacrifices. The 


Abduction of 
Bit j. 


divine Rama, and the equally divine Sfta, go from 


one hermitage to another as incarnations of Vishnu 
and Laksluni, receiving adorations and praises from 
holy sages and pious women. All had been long¬ 
ing for the advent of Rama; all were rejoicing that 


the hour of their deliverance was nigh. Rama 


becomes the champion of the 'Brahmans against the 
Rakshasas. Occasionally lie encounters a demon, 
and then a combat is described with all the ex¬ 
uberant details, and lore of the marvel I ous, which 
characterize the Hindu bards. Those whom he 
kills obtain salvation, and the gods wonder at his 
benevolence. Meantime the demon king is reigning 
at Lankd in palaces of gold and gems, seated in gar¬ 
dens of matchless beauty and fragrance, thronged 
with young and blooming damsels, and surrounded 
by impregnable fortifications of stone and iron. 

The subsequent action of the poem is of a very 
Asiatic character. The sister of Havana is smitten 
with love for Kama, and offers to become bis wife. 
She is told that Kama is already married to Sfta, 
and immediately rushes imon Situ, on which Kama’s 
brother draws his sword and cuts off her nose and 
She goes away breathing vengeance, end 


ears. 


after some unimportant incidents, she appears before 
Havana at Lank!, She dwells upon the beam v of 
Sita. and the demon king is easily induced to 
attempt the capture of Rama’s wife. He puts on 
the garb of a religions mendicant, and proceeds to 
the hut of Rama. The hero is absent, hunting a 
deer which had caught the fancy of Rama. The 
brother of Rama is also absent, for Sita had 
petulantly insisted on his going out to help Rama. 
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Tb.o result "was that Havana engaged bit a in 
delusive conversation, and finally seized her and 
carried her away to his chariot, and then drove 
through the air to his palace at Lankd. But Sit'd 
■would not listen to Ids suit. II lie had vanquished 
Rama she would have been compelled to become 
his wife £ but until lie had conquered Rama, he had 
established no right over her. Such was the ancient 
law of war amongst the Kshatriyasd 5 


chap. WIT. 


wm 


Rama, is in a .i agony of grief at the loss of his 
beloved Si hi. He bewails her in a fashion which is itaja ’ 
scarcely compatible with his divine character. He 
searches for her in all directions, and at length 
discovers the fate that has befallen her. A monkey 
prince, named Sugrfva, had beheld .Havana and bn a 
driving through the air. Moreover, Slid had 
thrown some of her ornaments from the chariot; and 
those had been preserved by Sugdva, and were at 
once identified by Rama. An alliance Is concluded 
between llama and Sugrfva. The monkey prince 
lias been deprived of his kingdom and ids wife. 

Rama enables him to recover both, and in return 
Sugrfva sends his monkey armies to help Rama. 11 

’ Rdma now prepared to march his army against 
Ed van a. A celebrated monkey chieftain, named Uav:um ‘ 
Harm man, had leaped over the strait which separates 
India from Lanka, and found SM in the royal 
gardens, and assured her that deliverance was nigh. 

1 lanuman committed great havoc in the garden, 
and was ultimately seized by the guards and 
brought before the demon king. As a punishment 


ry of 


ever 


13 See ante, p. 23, et seq. 

u An arm y ol bears also joined the monkeys, hut their exploit nre. not 
deseryiiljj of notice. 
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vm - tail was dipped in mclied butter and set on fire; 
but the monkey escaped from his tormentors, and 
set fire to the whole city with ltis burning’ tail, and 
then hastened off to carry the glad tidings to Kama. 
War was commenced at once. Tiro monkeys tiro 
fabled to have built a vast bridge of stone from the 
continent to the island, and huge rocks are pointed 
out to this day as the remains of Kama's bridge. 
At last, after a series of battles, Kama and Havana, 
engaged in a combat of life and death, and the 
demon king was slain by the hand of Vishnu. Hut 
Kit v ana save d his so u 1. In hi * heart lie ha d a 1 w ay s 
adored. Kama. Ho had perished by the hand of 
Kama. The picture of Kama was before Iris eye, 
and the name of Kama was on his lips, as he drew 
Ids last breath ; and his soul was seen to issue from 
ids body in the form of flame and cuter the foot of 
Kama. 


Si|na2oia- r ^ 10 i°&cnd of Krishna, is different from that of 
Kama, but indicates a warmer devotion and more 
impassioned love. Kdma is a family deity, the 
type of the husband and master of the household; 
He is proud and serene after the ideal of the Hindu 
householder. But Krishna, is the playful; handsome 
hoio, the universal lover who is idolized by every 
woman who sees him. Even wives and mothers 
are fascinated b}' his presence, and thrilled by his 
smiles. 

cowherd. Krishna was born amongst the cows in the 
pleasant meadows of Vrmdavana on the left bank of 
the river Jumna. His father Narnia was a cow] 


Pur full derails, see IIidtory ? vol, ii M jRhmiYvaim* 
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of the tribe of fddavas. The Yadavas wore herds- at.v r. vnt. 
men, who found their way iftto western India, and 
wandered about in carts selling- milk and butter in 
the various towns in the Jumna valley. Opposite to 
Vrimlavana, on the other side of the river Jumna, 
was the famous city of Math uni. It stands about 


Aw.W gf ( 
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half way between Agra and Delhi, 'idle king of 
]\1 atlmra was an usurper and a tyrant, named Kansu. 

He was an ally of Jur&saiullui, the great llaja of 
Magadba, v;ho reigned over th| empire of tire 
Gan^etic valley after the manner of Sandrokottos, 

Asoka, and Bfladitya. Kansa. had married the two 
daughters of Java sand ha. Both id.ansa and Jara- 
sandha were worshippers oi Siva. Kansa had de¬ 
throned the Suras, because they persisted in the 
worship of Vishnu. 

But Krishna was not the actual son of the cow- «jje 

herd. All was Mara or delusion. In reality he;^^ 

, • *• * 

was a son of Yasudeva and Devakf of the royal 
bouse of SuraT The tyrant Kansa bad heedlessly 
permitted Vasudeva and Devaki to marry. He had 
himself driven the bride and bridegroom in his 
chariot in the marriage procession. But a voice 
was heard from heaven saying,—“The son of 
Devaki will be the destroyer of Kan* T Then the 
tyrant was filled with a mortal fear. He seized the 
bride by the hair and dragged her from the chariot, 
and drew his. sword to slay her. The trembling 
bridegroom was in an agony. He would make any 
sacrifice to save Devakf. He took an oath to 
deliver to the tyrant every child that should be 


‘ * 115 Tiie gejienicfgj' is not very 'clear. Kansa was MttiicH a Sura. The puiut 
i: iK»t of much consequence in dealing with the legend, 
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chat* '-’Hi. born. So Kansa stayed his hand, and v usiudeva led 
away his bride, 

BiK-Kdi~ Ilencoforth tli© wile dreaded test she should be- 


come a mother ; the husband dreaded lest his who 


should bear a child. At last the trouble ensue. 
Kama knew it was coming. Husband and woo 
were hound and manacled ; the house was locked 
and. barred ; and strong guards were posted all 
around. At night Krishna was born and revealed 
1 1 imself as Vishnu. At that moment the manacles 
fell to the ground, the doors were opened, and -the 
guards thrown into a deep sleep. The hither placed 
the child in a basket to carry it across the Jumna, 
It was the rainy season, and the river was swollen 
to its utmost height. At the touch of-Krishna’s toot 
the river became shallow. The rain fell heavily, 
but Sasha- miga, the many-headed serpent, followed 
Vasudeva, and canopied the father and the child 
with his stupendous hoods. In this manner Vasu- 
devu crossed the Jumna, and reached the village oi 
the cowherds. Yasodd, the wife of Aanun, had 
given birth to a dang<iter; and vusudovacuanged. it 
for Krishna, and no one knew it. lie took the 
infant girl to his wife’s chamber; and at that 
moment the house was barred, and \ r asudev:i and 
Devoid were again in manacles. f J he. in lam. cr ied 
and the guards were awakened. The news of the 
birth was carried to Kansa. He rushed to the house 
to kill the child, but the babe ascended to heaven, 
saying.—A son is born who will destroy the house 
of Kansu.” Then Kansa was filled with wrath) and 
ordered that every male child should be slain 
throughout the land. 1. 


11 Up to this point there U a roniurkaWe reamiblflnce between *mi* iuciduiH 
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Tito legend of Krishna now begins to assume ™.vp- un 


■* n. * * «■ — ■ ■ ■ ' 

something of a human character IJ onions ate said 

to have attempted to take the life of the child, " aju,j 
and were in turns slaughtered by the infant, hero ; 
but otherwise the story is simple and domestic. 

The little Krishna, dressed in a blue frock, is the 
delight of his mother Yasoclhd. He stumbles about 
the courtyard, and seizes the tails of the cows and 
heifers. As he grows older lie seems to bo imbued 
with the spirit of mischief: He upsets his mother's 
butter-churn; and steals the butter from t-lm u thv 
maids. But still a divine element is exhibited at 
intervals. On one occasion his mother was about to 
correct him, when he opened his mouth and showed 
]ior the three worlds. One day when the milk¬ 
maids were bathing in the Jumna, he van oil. with 
their clothes; and this prank is converted into a 
religious myth ; the milk-maids were punished for 
having profaned the holy Junma. But as Krishna 


in tlie Jftgcnd of Krishna ami the gospel narrative. Jlut tire rcsemUauce is not 
tint of coincidence but. of caricature. Mat-limb, was tlu? Jerusalem of ihe 
VaifihiHiVaf, and Vriudfivana was their Bethlehem. Kimsa vm king Herod; 
the lum.sO of Sura whom he had depo id was the house of David. Jarasnudha of 
Mo r oltif. represented the power of imperial Rome. But Krishna was not horn of 
a Vi mil nor was his reputed father a carpenter. His father Narnia kept cows, 
and his m »ther Yasodk made butter. The antagonism hoi ween Vishnu and Sn a 
was however, strangely analogous to that between Qh ristianity and .1 udaism. At 
the hirtil of Krishna the religions life at' Matlmrft boro a materialistic resemblance 
to that which prevailed at Jerusalem at the commence mem of the Christian era. 
The worship of Vishnu, the religion of faith and love, was in abeyance ; but the 
world was in a state of anxious expectation of his coining. The worship of Siva, 
tlic region of good mo ks and sacrifices, was in the ascendant; hut the deity was 

in peril. , * , ,. 

But notwithstanding this general resemblance, there was one vital disagree¬ 
ment. Ihe seed of the woman was to bruise the head of the serpent; but the 
great serp<-nt appeared a- the guardian of Kri-hna. 

Aim time son, known as Jlala-rfcma, is said to have been a brother of Krishna, 
and\.o have been brought up like him in the house of a cowherd. Bala-rfuna was- 
devoted to wine, just as Krishna was devoted to women. The conception, however, 
has found no expression in popular Hinduism, this story is related in History, 
vol. i„ Mahfi Bh&rnta, mul Legends of Krishna. 
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grew older ho became tire idol of all the women. 
They devoted themselves body and soul to him* 
At the sound of his tluto they foil owed him into the 
jungle, and danced and sang around hint. He was 
a universal lover, and he reigned supreme in every 
heart. But ho had one favourite mistress in the 
beautiful RadM. When besought the company of 
RadM, the rest wept bitterly; when he returned to 
tliem, their sorrow was turned into joy. 

At last the time arrived when Krishna was to 
destroy Kansu; when Vishnu was to triumph over 
Siva. The catastrophe is surrounded with mvtli and 
miracle. Krishna paid a visit to Mathura, and 
played his usual pranks. There was a great exhi¬ 
bition of fighting and wrestling before the Raja. 
The teats of Krishna excited universal applause, and 
at length awakened the suspicion and jealousy of 
Kenya. A quarrel broke out; a combat ensued be¬ 
tween Krishna ami Kansa, in which Kansa was 
slain. The son of Sara was restored to the throne 
of Mathura, and Krishna became a hero of might 
and renown. 

But the widows of Kansa returned to their father 
dardsandlia. The wrath of the old sovereign of 
M agadl i a was arc used a g ai n st Kristi n a. A wa r ensued 
which is scarcely intelligible. In the end Krishna 
retired to Ihvdraka, In western GuzeratT He carried 

u If IhuMha may be read instead of Siva, the dory of the war hefwmt 
Krishna and jartem: jtet miy hnvo a religion? meaning* When Alexa'idcr i»- 
\aded India, Vishnu was worshipper) at Mathura m the bunks of the Jumna. 
Arrian (Triclia* chap. vm.) express!# states that Hernkies (Vishnu) wim worshipped 
by the Suraseni (the deset nthints of Sura)* The Surageni bod two great ■ cities, 
MethOriiS (Mathura) and OUAsobouia (Sdrapma) nan r .the river John res (Jimma), 
Bee Colonel Toths tl Comparison Of the Hindu and Theban Hendries, 1 b iotic 
Journal, vol. v*, 1831., The worship of Vis)mu may have boott fnthsoqihmtiy 
snperaeded by Buddhism, as indicated by J ah-II ion (sec tmU f pa go 2G2) : this 
fact fiada expmuon in the legend oi Kansa and Jarasnndha. At a still later 
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away Rukminf, tide daughtfe* of the Raja of Vi- char, vul 
darblm, and made her his wife. Jlenccforth lie was 
celebrated for the number of his wives; but the fur¬ 
ther details respecting Krishna are interwoven into 
the traditions of the Mah& Bh&rata . 10 

The worship of Siva is the religion of good ” r 
works. The worship of Yislmu, whether as RSma 

*1 /■ * * -* * i /* /’ * i * i * valiou by faith* 

or as Krishna, is the religion ot faith ana devotion. 

The two currents of religious thought may occasion¬ 
ally intenningie in either religion ; but still, the 
general line of demarcation may bo retained be¬ 
tween the two . 20 The religion of Siva taught that 
the soul is saved by good works, such as penances 
and sacrifices; but it degenerated into the gross 
materialism of the Tantras. The. religion of Vishnu 
taught that the soul is saved by faith and devotion. 

In the incarnation of Kama, faith and love were, 
symbolized by the confidence and affection which pre¬ 
vail between the husband and the wife. In the incar¬ 
nation of Krishna, faith and love arc symbolized by 
the worship and passion which are associated with 
the bridegroom and the bride. The religion of Krfsh- 


period die worship of Krishna as islrou revived in Matluirti and S ue Jumna, 
v.dlry; this fact is partly indicated by Hiouen-Thsaiig (see page 268), 
Ever since 111' 1 visit of Hiouen-Thsang Mathurfi has been the centre of the 
worship of Krishna. 

i5 Pne whole of the incidents connecting Krishna with the Pandatas may bo 
dwnfssod as mythical interpolations of a comparatively modern date. The in¬ 
cidents are more redundancies, in no way necessary to the plot; and his appear¬ 
ance is o-cnerally surrounded with Rome supernatural element which sufficiently 
betrays its mythical character. They will, however, be found exhibited in the first 
volume of the present history, in which they are criticized at length. 

so xbe religion of both Siva and Vishnu have been largely modified by Bud- 
deism; so much go that Siva, sometimes represents Buddha, whilst Krishna 
still more often appears in the same character. Tho worship of Krishna as J:%a- 
nhlh ia evidently a relic of Buddhism. The idol is carried like the proctnv.ioii.oi' 
ihe images of Buddha. Moreover, within the sacred precincts of Jaganhlh all 
caste is laid aside. 











cisAr. yiu. na thus presents attractions to the warm Asiatic 


which can scarcely be conceived by Europeans. The 
more advanced and spiritual worshippers regard, 
his pranks and amours as May A, or delusion; the 
amusements of the hero before ho was conscious of 

. ; . Jv 

being'the deity incarnate: and they adore the idol 
as the supreme spirit, who dwells in every heart, 
and is himself the universe. But the mother wor¬ 
ships the handsome boy as Well as the supremo spirit; 
the boy who stole the butter and kissed the milk¬ 
maids, as well as the youthful deity who opened 
hi,s mouth and displayed, the three worlds. To the 
neglected wife or the desolate widow, Krishna 
assumes a wanner character. He is young, beauti¬ 
ful, and divine; tho passionate and universal lover. 
The worshipper aspires to become another Kadha. 
Ultimately the religion became depraved. A class 
of impostors appeared who claimed to be incarnations 
of Krishna; and deluded their votaries into sacri¬ 
ficing their chastity under the plea of being beloved 
by Krishna, of devoting all to Krishna. Such was 
the so-called religion of the Maharajas of Bombay , 21 
India, however, has not been without, her reformers. 
Perhaps the most celebrated is Choitunya, who 
flourished in Bengal during the early part of the 
sixteenth century. He revolted against the gross 
materialism of the age, and especially against the 
orgies of the Tantras. He imparted a spiritual 
meaning to the life and acts of Krishna, made war 
upon caste, denounced widow-burning, and rcooin- 

* l History of the Sect of Mali (traps or VallabhichCvryas in western India. 
Triibner, 1865. lit port of the Maliaraj Libel Case. Boil!bay, ISO2. A 
detestable but indescribable mate rial ism, belonging to n primitive worship, seems 
to have been associated with n lower form of the Krishna religion, lint it baa 
long since been banished to the most remote :iud secluded localities. 









mended the ro*mamairi of widows. lie made Sud- chap. vnr. 
dea hia centre, but travelled to Gour, Benares, Vriip 
davana, and Puree. He did not succeed in carrying 
out all Ins views, especially as regards the re-mar¬ 
riage of widows, but to this day one-fifth of the 
population of Bengal, including all the opulent native 
families of Calcutta, are followers of Choltunya. 23 

The association of Siva and Vishnu with human- 

^ Brahma, > ^h- 

ifcy have imparted a vitality to the conceptions 
those deities which is wanting in that of Brahma. 

In former times there was an antagonism between 
the Suivas and Vaishnavas, which ranged thorn into 
hostile camps; but in. the present day this anta¬ 
gonism is dying out, and the votaries of deities 
are engaged in the worship of the supreme being, 
who .is equally identified with Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva. The worship of these three forms of the 
supreme spirit has thus become the life and soul of 
modern Hinduism. Sometimes they are separately 
adored as the creator, the preserver, and the de¬ 
stroyer of the universe, under the name of the Tri- 
nulrti, or <f three forms;’ 7 but they are frequently 
’Worshipped as the three in one, and the name of 
one includes the name of all. The pious Hindu 



and Krishna, to Lakshmf and Durga, or to any of 
the countless types of deity; but lie mutters the 
mystic word 6m, which Includes all the deities, and 
believes himself to be worshipping the one and the 
supreme.' 7 

** Travel- o£ a Hindoo, by Bholammth Chunder, vol. i. 

The term 6m is the symbol of the Trirafijtti, Tn the original Sanskrit it 
i* spelt- with threo letters, which may correspond to the letters A, V, M; the A 
rcpfOientieg Brahma; the V representing Vishnu; and the hi representing Siva. 
Tn the moro an .icnt Brahnmnical nturV, the term included all the gods oi earth, 
skv, and heaven. Sec IltBtory, vol. ii., part v,, Br ah manic Period. 
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Besfdbl these three groat gods, there is a vast 
number of other deified exis tences in the Hi : id a 
pantheon. They may belong to extinct mytho¬ 
logies ; but they are often regarded as forms of 
one or oilier of the three great gods,~T). ah.ma, 
Vishnu, or Siva; or of one or other of then cor- 
respotldirig goddesses,— Saraswu ti, Lido!;mf, and 
Durgd.^ 1 Tints there are the seven Rbhis sprung 
from Brahma; the ten Avataras of Vishnu'; tire 
eleven Rudras or forms of Siva; the eight guardian 
deities of the universe. Others are invested with 
individual charactcristies, which still render them 
objects of popular worship. Amongst these are 
Gancsha, th© elephant-headed deity of good lock : 
Kuvera, the god of wealth ; Kartikoya, the god of 
war; Kama, the god of amorous desire; Vanui. the 
god of the infernal regions and judge of the dead., 
There are also other objects of worship, such as the 
Sun, the Moon, the Planets, the Serpent, the Bull, 
the Cow, the Earth, and the Rivers, The names 
and attributes of these deified existences awaken no 
associations in the mind of Europeans, and throw 
no light upon the religious ideas of the .Hindus. 
Indeed they arc often dismissed as the offspring of 
a blind and obstinate idolatry, which corrupts the 
heart ami intellect of the Hindu; when they ought 
ratlier to be regarded as crude developments of the 
a Sections, which will be abandoned with the advance 
of education and civilization. 

The usages of the people, however, fall under a 
very different category. They are well worthy of 

54 !«• t®0 Kioto abstract developments of the Uinilfi religion, tbc concer'ams 
of gods and goddessiCs ate reduced to mete emblems of tlio mule aud termite 
energies, as the first causes of the universe. 
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$tudy ay illustrations of the earlier forms of religious ojw vni , 
development among the human race. They are dp . 

best gathered from the narratives of the older 
European travellers, who faithfully recorded all 
they saw, and whose truthfulness will be attested 
by al] who are familiar with tire sacred books, or 
with the habits and manners of existing populations. 

The first traveller on record, who visited India ^3^%^ 
after Hiouen-Thsang, was Marco Polo the Venetian. 

Marco Polo flourished in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century, when Edward the First sat upon 
the throne of England, and the last crusade was 
drawing to a close. He knew nothing of Hindustan 
or Bengal; but he was acquainted with the coasts of 
the .Dekhan and Peninsula from Guzerat to Como¬ 
rin, and from Comorin to the kingdom of Telinga or 
Telugu. His travels appear to have been written at 
Comorin, the most southerly point 0f India. He is 
tiro first traveller who mentions Comorin. Indeed, 
notwithstanding its remarkable position, Comorin 
lias never attracted the attention of any Hindu 
geographer, ancient or modern. He describes it as 
a very wild country, abounding in bears, lions, and 
leopards, and especially in monkeys. The monkeys 
Seem to have attracted his particular attention. He 
says that they were of such peculiar fashion, that 
they might have been taken for men; a remark 
which suggests the origin of the monkey warriors in 
the Ram ay ana. 35 The region derives its name from 
a temple which was erected there in honour of Ku¬ 
na rf, (i the Virgin; 5J the infant babe who had been 


» Marco Colo, Book iii., cbnp, 23. The edition of the works of this traveller 
hy Colonel Yule is a valuable boon to the student of Asiatic history. The notes uro 
the results of large cxjnrienee and extensive reading. 

25 
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exchanged for Krislmii, and ascended to Leaven at 
the approach of Kansa. 86 


Eastward of Comorin was the Coromandel 
country ; the ancient Chola-mandalum. It k the land 
of the Tamil-speaking people, and extends northward 
along the Bay of Bengal as far as Telinga or the 
Telugu country. 27 Marco Polo describes the people 
almost as they might be described now. They were 
black, naked idolaters, who wore nothing but a cloth 
around their loins. They worshipped the cow and 
bull, and no one save the Pariahs would eat beef. 
They would not kill any animal, so that those who 
wanted flesh meat, such as kid or mutton, employed 
Saracens or oilier foreigners as butchers. 23 They 
plastered their houses with cow-dung. They all 
sat upon the ground, kings and nobles, as well as 
common people. The wealthier classes slept in beds 
of light cane-work, which were drawn up to the 
ceiling for the sake of coolness, and to escape the 
bites of tarantulas, or mosquitoes. When a child 
was bom they wrote down his nativity; that is to 
say, they noted down the hour, day, month, and 
age of the moon. The children were black enough, 
but the parents rubbed them every week with oil of 
sesame, which made them as black as devils. They 
painted their gods black and their devils white. 29 


2,5 See ante , page 378. Faria y Sousa, vol, ii., page 3£0. Colonel Vile 
identifies Kumar! with Durgit. This is an error. The temple of Kunian ivas 
erected by Krishna Raja of Kni-singa, a zealous patron of the Vaishnavas. 

27 The frontier between the Tamil ami Telugu languages is at Pulk-at, twenty- 
three miles to tha northward of Madras. The Dutch built a square fort here in 
IGOlf, for the protection of their trade in painted cottons and muslins, tor which 
Telioga was celebrated ia Former times. Pulieat lake is a favourite pleasure 
haunt for residents at Madras. 

By Saracens Marco Polo seems to refer to Mussulmans generally, 

89 This is correct. Vishnu in his incarnation cs Krishna is always paint.vj 
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Criinmals condemnicl to death were allowed to- ofta p. v ita- 
sacrifice themselves in bonour of some idol. Widows 
burnt themselves with, their dead husbands, and 
received great praise for so doing. The men marched, 
naked to battle, armed only with the lance and 
buckler, and were wretched soldiers. 30 The kings 
were black and naked like their subjects.' One is 
described as wearing three golden bracelets thickly 
set with the richest pearls; anklets of like kind 
on pis legs; necklaces of rubies, emeralds, and sap¬ 
phires round his neck; and rings of gold on his 
toes. He also wore upon his chest a rosary, consist¬ 
ing of one hundred and four large rubies and pearls; 
and e very day, morning and evening, he uttered a 
hundred and four prayers to his idols. 31 

The Tamil country was divided into five king- 
doms, which are not separately named by Marco 
r do, but probably corresponded to the territories 
of Tinnevelly, Madura, Tanjore, Gingee, and Chela 
proper. They may have been disjointed members 
of the old empire of Choi a or Dr avid a., for the five 


black or dark blue. Siva, or “ the devil" of old European travellers, is painted 
-white, as being "■ silver-coloured.” 

» Marco Polo whs possibly prejudiced. His judgment wste probably formed on 
a comparison of tin- Tamil soldiery with the disciplined forces of Italy. 

ai Marco Polo, Boob iii., chap. 16—23. The rosaries of the Buddhists consist 
of a lm ndvi-a and eight beads. The present, rosary was probably connected with 
the worship of Krishna or Vishnu ; and the so-called prayers were merely utter- 
anecs of the sacred names of the god, which were supposed to he an expression of 
faith, and therefore to ensure salvation. The following refrain is very popular in 
Bengal; the author, however, ia quoting only from nieuiory 

“ Hari, Krishna, Hari, Krishna, 

Krishna, Krishna, Rums, llama, 

Hfiri, Khma, Ilari, Kama, 

Krishna, Kama, Hbri, I Ifni.’’ 

The Bengalees tenth this refrain to their parrots, and believe that they thereby 
acquire religious merits both for themselves and the birds. 
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kings were all brethren. Marco Polo ways that the 
brethren often prepared for war against each other, 
but wore prevented by their mother who was still 
living. On occasions when battle seemed imminent, 
the queen-dowager drew a sword and declared that 
she would cut away the paps that gave them suck, 
and the womb that gave them birth, unless they 
stayed their arms. Marco Polo was satisfied that 
when she died the five kings would ruin themselves 
by war. 

The kings had immense jtenanas. One is said 
to have -maintained five hundred wives, for their 
dignity was estimated by the number of their 
women. It is added that whenever he heard of a 
beautiful damsel, he sent for her and made her ius 
wife. He had naturally a large number ot children. 
The king had a number of “ barons 7 who rode with 
him, and kept always near him, and exercised great 
authority in the kingdom. They were called his 
trusty lieges. When the' king died, and lus remains 
were burnt on the funeral pile, these lieges threw 
themselves into the fire and perished with him, say¬ 
ing, that as they had been comrades in this life, so 
they would be his eonmides in the next. \V ben the 
king died none of I t is children would touch ins 
treasures, but collected separate treasures for them¬ 
selves. 32 

The dancing-girls of the temples are also 
quaintly described by Marco Polo. “ In this 
country,” he says, “there are certain abbeys in 

34 Marco Polo, ibid. The principal kingdom is cnlled Manlier, ami Colonel 
Yule identic it with Cbola. Marco Polo* say* that the kingdom is also muned 
Soli. The name of the king is said to he Bonder Bom! Davor. Possibly, how¬ 
ever, the nainu of Muaber is a form of Madura. Many pearls are said to have 
been found there. 
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which are gods and goddesses, and here fathers and chap. vrg. 
mothers often consecrate their daughters to too 
service of deity. When tho priests desire to least 
thoir god, they send for these damsels, who serve 
the god with meats and other goods, and then sing 
and dance before him, for about as long as a great 
baron would be eating his dinner. Then they say 
that the god has devoured the essence of the food, 
ard fill to and eat it themselves. 3 " 53 

The great commercial port on the coast of Coro- oluKtyai. 
in an del was the city oi Call in the district of 
r F in navel lv. Marco Polo describes it as a. groat and 
noble city, an emporium of the trade with Aden and 
the Persian Gulf. The imports chiefly consisted of 
horses. The fang was one of the five brethren 
already mentioned. He had three hundred wives. 

The town fas been successfully identified with Old 
Kay ah In the present day it has shrivelled into a 
fishing village, but relics of its former greatness still 
remain, and prove it to have been a. great iesoifc of 
Chinese traders in the remote part. I or two oi 
three miles along the coast the plain is strewed with 
tiles and pottery of Chinese make, arid the i um>*> ot 
the old fortifications, temples* store-houses, wells, 

and tanks are still to be found. 31 

Tho shrine of St. Thomas on the mount ne*|g»«£ 
M ad ms wa s alrea dy in ex istence in the thu toenth jHiUU ■- 


3 :. Marco Polo, Book iii., chip*. 16 and 17. Tin's institution, still prevail* 
If appears fo W originated, like t\nnnte, infanticide, from the difficulty ex¬ 
perienced in finding suitable husbands for daughters. The girls become mis¬ 
tresses to the priests, or lead a life of prostitution. 

ai Dr Caldwell appears to have first discovered the true Caw of Marco Po o. 
Old Kkvnl is btttftted near the mouth of the Tainrnpnrni river. In the present day 
it Vi mile and a half from the sea. The silting up of the ancient harbour has 
formed a waste sandy tract between the town and tho sea, and thus deprived the 
port of all commercial value. 
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century. According to pious legend this apostle 
visited India in the first century of the Christian 
era, and converted many of the inhabitants; and 
Marco Polo duly describes the locality. “ The tomb 
of St Thomas,” he says, £< is to be found in a little 
town having a small population. Few traders visit 
the place, because there is very little merchandise 
there, and it is not very accessible. But Christians 
and Saracens make pilgrimages to it; the Saracens 
regarding the Saint as a holy man. The earth near 
the tomb was taken away by the Christian pilgrims, 
for by the power of God, and the blessing of St 
Thomas, it is a cure for certain fevers.” 3,J 

Marco Polo refers to the kingdom of Telinga, 
to the northward of the Tamil country, but does 
not appear to have visited it. He describes the 
diamonds that are to be found there, and no doubt 
refers to the ancient mines of Gideon da, not far 
from the coast. The kingdom of Telinga was 
governed by a queen. The country was famous 
for the fineness of the buckrams manufactured 
there; 30 and indeed was celebrated for its cottons 
down to a very recent period. 

Westward of Comorin was the Malabar country, 
the ancient Kerala. It was the land of the Mala- 
yalam, the Kanarese, and tho Mahratta-speak¬ 
ing people, and extends northward along the 
Indian Ocean to the peninsula of Guzerat. Marco 

^ Marco Polo, Book iii., elmp, 18, Fuli-Hian (chap, xxiii.) says that the 
people in the neighbourhood of the tomb of Kfisyhpa use the earth as a cure for 
head-aches. It will be seen hereafter that the shrine of St Thomas is probably 
of Buddhist origin 

38 The diamonds were said to be obtained by throwing pieces of me it into the 
valley where tho diamonds were. The white eagles carried away the moat with, 
the diamonds sticking to it. Tho eagles were then frightened into dropping tho 
meat. The same story is told by Siiullmd the sailor in the Arabian Nights. 
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Polo describes in succession the kingdoms of Ti# cha p. y»l 
varum, Cunanore, Malabar, and Konkana. The 
kings of the several states were independent and 
paid no tribute. The people .of each kingdom appear 
to have had a dialect of their own. 

The kingdom of Travancore 37 contained some 
Christians and some Jewj. i he city of Quilbn was 
a great mart for ships from Arabia and the Levant 
on the one side, and from southern China on the 
other. The people had no corn, only rice. They 
made good wine from palm-sugar. Every other 
necessary of life was cheap and abundant. They 
hud good astrologers and physicians. Men and 
women were all black and naked, excepting that 
they wore a fine cloth from the middle downwards. 

Sins of the flesh were not regarded as sins. The 
people married their first cousins. They also mar¬ 
ried the widows of their brothers, but this custom 
prevailed over all India. 38 

The kingdom of Can an ore had no harbour, but cwmnom 
rivers with navigable estuaries. Pepper, ginger, and 
other spices were procured there in great plenty. 

Ships bound for Can an to were received with every 
respect; but those winch anchored there by mere 
accident were seized and plundered on the plea that 
God had sent the ship to the people, and this evil 
custom prevailed all over India. 

Malabar was a great kingdom, but a nest of 

w Myrco Polo calls it Coulora, after its capital of Quiton, Book iii., chap. 22. 
as 3 n ..» Polo, ibid. It was not the people of Travancrie, l>«t the Kalians of 
Madura, who were accustomed to marry their first cpusiiw. In the present day a 
K ilrm boy of fifteen most, marry a cousin, even if she is thirty or forty, -if the 
filher of tfoa woman insists upon it. Sec Xolaon's Madura, I’art ii., p. AT. 

Madras, 1368. 

Vi Marco Polo, Bool; iii., chap. 21, lie calls the country Eli. See Yule's 
notes on the chapter. 
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c hap . Tin, pirates. Every year a hundred corsair vessels went 
Malabar proper, out to cruise. Twenty or thirty joined in one Boot 
and formed a line a hundred miles in length, having 
a ship at every interval of five miles. This line 
scoured the seas. Whenever a corsair sighted a 
merchantman, he made a signal of fire and smoke 
which was repeated along the lino. The whole fleet 
then bore down upon the ship, and plundered her of 
her cargo and then let her go. In Marco Polo’s 
time, however, the merchants were sailing in such 
large vessels tiiat they could set the pirates at 
defiance. 40 

The kingdom of Konkaua lay to the north of 
Malabar. It apparently extended northward as far 
as Gruzerat, and included the modern Bombay, 41 
Marco Polo describes the Brahmans of this country 
as the best merchants in the world. 42 Nothing would 
induce them to tell a lie. Thev would neither eat 
flesh nor drink wine. They were faithful to their 
wives, very honest, and distinguished by the thread. 
The king was rich and powerful. He was eager to 
purchase large pearls and precious stones. He sent 
his merchants to tlie Chola country to buy them, and 
paid them double the cost price. The people were 
great idolaters, and paid the utmost heed to signs 
and omens. They were very long lived. They 
never allowed themselves to be bled. They hud 
capital teeth in consequence of the betel which they 
chewed. There was a class of people amongst them 
who were more properly Brahmans, and were called 

'Marco I'olo, Kook iv., chap. 25. This kingdom was Malabar proper. 
n Marco Polo calls tins region Liar. See Colonel Yule’s notes on chap. 20, 

*' Ma-eo Polo has given the name of Br&Umans to the Banians. The Banians 
of western India are treated us Taisyas and wear the thread. The Baninas of 
Bengal are treated as Sudms and do not wear the thread. 
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Yogis. 48 They formed a religions order, and were ™av : jju : 
devoted to their idols. Everyman lived to be a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred years old. 1 hey 
would only oat a little, but that little was good, and 
generally consisted of rice and milk. Every month 
they drank a strange mixture of sulpiiur and quick- 
silver, on the ground that it made them long lived... 

Certain members of this order led the most ascetic 
livos. They 'went stark naked ami worshipped the 
ox. Most of them carried a little image of an ox in 
gold or brass upon their foreheads. 41 They burnt 
cow-dung and reduced it to a white powder, and 
made an ointment with which they daubed them¬ 
selves. They did not cat from bowls or trenchers, but 
from plantain leaves. They would not destroy the 
smallest insect. They admitted no novice into their 
order, until bo had proved himself .indifferent to 
every temptation which the temple women could 
offer. 45 They burnt the bodies of their dead rather 
than buried them, as otherwise worms would have 
been generated, which would starve to death after 

the body was consumed. 

The people of G uzerat were famous then, as they 
arc now, for their inlaid and embroidered leather 
work. They made beautiful cushions embroidered 
with gold; and exquisite mats, inlaid with figures of 
birds ^md beasts, and embroidered with gold and 
silver wire. 10 ’ Marco Polo til so mentions I ana near 
Bombay, and Cambay and Somnath in Guzerui, as 
separate kingdoms, and places of great trade ._ 

w Marco Wo tllc xvwl Cbughifc 

« 'j’Ms was the Narnia or bull, an emblem of Sira. The Sm£»rta sect went 

the linga. See ante, page 365. . _ e , . 

49 wa8 part, of the Tantric religion already noticed. Seo ante, page 36*. 

d Marco Polo, Booh iii., chap. 26. Also Sir Battle Frere’s note on the 
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Travels of FHeh 
through J 
sfcaii, 1685 


In (.he latter pave of the ►sixteenth cent ary a light 
is thrown upon Hindustan. In 1585 an English 

«fcan.Ttifti. , # ^ 

merchant, named .Ralph Fitch, made his way from 
A^ra to the Bay of Bengal. 4 ' At that time the whole 
of western Hindustan was included in the Mogul 
empire of Akber, excepting where the Rajpoots still 
maintained a sullen independence. The peninsula 
of Guzerat, and neighbouring territory on tlie Con¬ 
tinent, had long been in the possession of a separate 
Mussulman dynasty, and had only been recently 
conquered by Akber, 48 

At Agra Mr Fitch went on board a boat, which 
was ono of a fleet of a hundred and eighty vessels 
which were laden with salt, opium, indigo, 40 lead, 
carpels, and other commodities. The chief merchants 
on board were Mussulmans and Hindus. They were 


Agra 


47 Mr Ralph Fitch is a remarkable character. He possessed keen powers of 
observation, and great personal courage. General Fytche, the late chief cornmia- 
eiouor of British Burma, is descended from him. Mr Fitch left London in com¬ 
pany with two other adventurers In the year 1583, when Queen Elizabeth vim on 
. the throne of England. The little party embarked on board a ship bound for Syria; 
and Subsequently made their way overland through western Asia to the Persian 
Gulf. I here they were seized and imprisoned by the Portuguese governor of 
Ormuz, and sent on to the Viceroy at Ooa; and must have reached that place 
about the same time that Lansehoten visited the island. (See infra, chap, ix.) 
On his way Mr Pitch landed at the Portuguese town of Chaul, and described the 
manners of the people of that neighbourhood, much os Marco Polo had described 
them two centuries before. Ho says “ They worship the cow, and plaster the 
walls of their houses with its dung. They will, kill nothing, not so much as a 
louse. They will eat no flesh, but live on roots, rice, and milk. When the hus¬ 
band dies, his wife is burnt with him ; if she refuses, her head is shaved and the 
is held in no account. They will not bury their dead, because the body would 
generate worms, and when it is consumed the worms would starve.” At Con Mr 
Pilch was thrown into prison, but released on giving a money security. JJavia r 
reason, however, to fear harder treatment, he escaped with bis companion's over the 
river to the main, and proceeded to Bijnpftr, and thence to Burhanpurarid Agra. 
The narrative of hut travels before reaching Agfa contains nothing of historical 
or geographical value. 

,a The description of Mussulman India in the sixteenth ce ntury is .reserved for 
the next volume, which will deal with Mussulman history, 

“ 8P'M word « hinge.” This is perhaps the old English word for 
indigo. 







proceeding down the Jumna and Ganges to the old 
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They marked themselves every morning on the 
forehead, ears, and throat with powdered sandal- 
wood. Some old men also went about the streets 
with a box of the yellow powder, and marked men 
on their foreheads and necks as they met them. 
The women came to the river in tens, twenties, and 
thirties, and washed themselves, and performed cer¬ 
tain ceremonies, marked themselves on their tore- 
heads and faces, and then returned singing to their 
homes. 151 Their daughters were married at the age 
of ten, find sometimes before. The people were 
even more crafty than the Jews. When they saluted 
they heaved up their hands to their faces and said, 
“Rama/' <£ RfimaT ,a 

From Agra Mr Fitch reached Prayaga, which 
was not then known by its modern name of Allaha¬ 
bad. Here was the confluence of the Jumna and. 
Ganges. In those parts there were many tigers, as 
well as numerous partridges, turtle-doves, and other 
fow l. Mr Fitch saw many naked mendicants. One 

&> Satffon;' wii-3 n fort of considerable consequence in the sixteenth century ; 

hut the rivo/ lifts since deserted it, and it has dwindled to an inconsiderable 
village. The two famous torts in those days were Saigon" on the H<%hli and 

Chittagong Ott the GanghS. . . 

ti Xhe won. ii singing the praises of Krishna are atnl to he seen in t ih 

n ghbourhooti. Indeed the scenes described by Fitch will be recognized by every 

• Indian traveller. _ „ . 

«2 Pitch’s Voyage to Orrnus and the Enst Indies. Pinkerton a Collection, 

vol. if., page 406. 









chap. T i n , in particular was a perfect monster. His hair and 


beard hung down to his knees. Some of his nails 
were two inches long. Ho woold speak to no one, 
but was accompanied by eight or ten followers who 
spoke for him, 

Bences. The next place was Benares. VIvis was a great 

town with large stores of cotton cloth. The people 
were all Hindus, and the worst idolaters that Mr 
Fitch had ever seen. Hindus of distant countries 
came here on pilgrimage. The houses on the banks 
were very fair, and most of thorn had images of 
stone or wood j some were like leopards and 
monkeys; others were like men, women, and pea¬ 
cocks; and others were like the devil, with four 
arms and four hands. The chief idols were very ill- 
favoured ; their mouths were monstrous; their ears 
gilded and full of jewels; their teeth and eyes of 
gold, silver, or glass. The idols were black in colour, 
and had lamps continually burning before them. No 
one might enter a house or a temple without taking 
Off Ids shoes. At daybreak, and often before, men 
and women came out of the town to bathe in the 
Ganges. Old men wire sitting praying around, 
who gave the people straws to hold in their fingers 
whilst they bathed. Others wore there to mark the 
foreheads of the people after bathing. In return the 
bathers gave the old men a little corn, barley, or 
money, which they carried in a clot 1 1 . The bathers 
then went to the images, and offered their sacrifices, 
whilst the old men continued to offer their prayers. 
Great stones were carved there, 03 on which they 
poured water, and threw rice, wheat, barley, and 

63 These were the Liuga and Yoni. The act of worship is still practised as 
described by Mr I’itch. 
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other things. There was also a large tank of stone, cw. 
with steps going down, in which, they say their god 
bathed. Tho water was stagnant and very foal j it 
also smelt very badly from the number of flowers 
they threw into it. The people, however, camo in 
hundreds to wash and pray in this tank, and per¬ 
form certain ceremonies, believing that by such acts 
their sins would be forgiven them. Some people 
also sat near the idols and fanned them:’ 4 The 
people wore naked, with a cloth about the middle. 
The women decked their necks, arms, and ears with 
rings of silver, copper, tin, and ivory, hi the cold 
weather the men wore quilted gowns and caps. It 
a man or woman were sick arid like to die, they 
were placed before the Idols all night, which would 
either mend or mar them. If the sick were not 


\P. VIII. 


m The following description of Beiurer was written on tho spot a few years 
Tile author entered a boat, and slowly ascended the river for two or three 
“Throughout the whole distance the scene was one continued series of 
temples, houses, and ghiits, not simply following each other, hut rising one above 
the other in Gridb.4 confusion, tier above tier, sometimes to an imposing height, 
Wherever there is a single square yard of available space, whether on the edge 
of the river, or on the (all masonry of solid stone which generally faces tho river, 
or on tho terraces and dwelling-places which seem to bo constructed on the 
masonry, there is stuck a temple, with ail id *1 inside, and flowers before the idol. 
If ere stools up a cone-shaped pagoda, bristling with points or pinnacles of gold. 
Then the palace of some Raja is seen rising seven or eight stories above the river. 
Next a wide ghflt with a stono bull in front. Whilst here, there, and every where, 
at, the foot of great temples, or on terraces and verandahs high up in the air, are 
smaller pagodas of nil si/,cs, ouch attended by all tho emblems of worship. Some 
are magnificent ruins which have fallen backwards in the mud ; whilst new temples 
have been built, with huge stones, which show by tbo carvings on them, that they 
have been appropriated from other and older buildings. At the same time, every 
place is crowded with worshippers, nil of whom are washing, bathing, and 
ora mg, until one’s mind is confused with the myriads of men, and women, and 
children of all ages who are moving about like ants on all sides. For miles, the 
scon-, may be described as an assemblage of houses, temples, and bathing-places, 
thronged with bathers and worshippers, and with thousands and thousands of 
Brahmans. Strange to say, that whilst Uni river itself is regarded as a divinity 
whose waters will cleanse away all sin, it is so foully polluted that, evon in the 
pleasant cold weather, the senses of sight and smell are perpetually shocked be¬ 
yond description.” 
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mended, their friends sat by them and wept, and 
then carried them to the river and floated them 
away on rafts of reeds. Marriages were performed 
in a very simple fashion. A cow and calf were 
given to a Brahman. Then the Brahman walked 
into the river with the bride and bridegroom. All 
three took hold of the tail of the cow, and the Brah¬ 
man poured water over it. The Bra Inn an next tied 
the clothes of the bride and bridegroom together, 
and required them to walk three times round the 
cow and calf. The newly-married husband and wife 
then gave alms to the poor, and money to the idols, 
and left the cow and calf in the hands of the Brah¬ 
man. Finally the pair prostrated themselves upon 
the earth, and kissed it several times, and then went 
their way. 60 

From Benares Mr Fitch went to Patna. The 
whole way was beset with thieves, who were with¬ 
out any fixed abode. Patna was a great long town 
with large streets. The houses were made of mud 
and thatched with straw. The women here had 
rings as before, and so many on their toes that they 
could not wear shoes. Mr Fitch saw a holy man 
sitting in the market-place and pretending to be 
asleep. Tile people came and touched his feet with 
their ilands, and then kissed their hands. The 
honest merchant quaintly says,—The people took 
him for a great man, but I saw that he was a lazy 
lubber.” 

Mr Fitch next went to the city of Tan da. At 
that time it was a great mart, but the Ganges, 
which once flowed past it, was already three miles 


w rim primitive ceremony has been superseded in the present day by a more 
tedious ceremonial. 
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off. From Tanda he went to Gooch, the modern chat*, vui. 

hooch Beitar. Here there wag much silk, musk, 

and. cotton cloth. The king was a Hindu. The 

people were all Hindtis. They would kill nothing, 

and liad hospitals for sheep, goats, dogs, cats, birds, 

and all other living creatures. From Gooch Mr 

Fitch went to the Portuguese settlement at Hitghli. 

He went through the jungle because the highway 
Was infested by thieves. The country round (dour 
was almost all wilderness. Ho saw many buffaloes, 
swine, and deer. There were also very many tigers. 

Satgong, about four miles from Hiighli, was an 
emporium. In Bengal there was a groat market 
every 'day at some part or other, and traders went 
from place to place in large boats to buy rice and 
other things. The boats were rowed by twenty or 
six and twenty oars. They were of great burden, 
but were not covered. The neighbouring country 
of Orissa was also a famous seat of trade. Vessels 
from India and the islands of the East came to 
Orissa, and brought away large cargoes of rice, 
cotton cloth, and a cloth made of grass that looked 
like silk; as well as long pepper, butter, and pro¬ 
visions. The Sunderbunds was occupied by rebels 
against the emperor Akber. The Mussulman horse¬ 
men could not punish them, because they were pro¬ 
tected by the numerous creeks and rivers. 68 

Whilst Mr Fitch was traversing Hindustan, the General account 

, . . of India in the 

Portuguese had already established their maritime 
empire in the Eastern seas. Their historian Faria 
y Sousa, who flourished in the seventeenth century, 
throws a flood of light upon those parts of the Dek- 


c,} A further account of these rebels will be found in the next chapter, on Por¬ 
tuguese India. 
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ban and the Peninsula, which have been already 
described by Marco Polo. The history of Portu¬ 
guese India will, however, bo separately treated in 
the next chapter. In the present place it will suf¬ 
fice to bring together the observations of the Portu¬ 
guese historian as regards the people of India in. 
general. “ Those heathens,” saya Faria y Sousa, 
“ have a book they believe in, and esteem as we do 
the Holy Scripture. It is writ in verse, and is pleas¬ 
ing and ingenious. They believe in one God, tno 
creator of all things, yet allow other uncreated gods; 
they also believe that there is heaven and hell, and 
that the souls of such as die in sin go into beasts, and 
stay there until, being purged, they go to eternal rest. 
They esteem cows as properestfor this transmigration. 
When a man is dying they bring a cow to him, and 
put the tail into his hand, that when his soul departs 
it may be near the door it is to enter at. They 
allow no free will. Some are of opinion (hat the 
souls return from hell into other bodies till they 
merit heaven ; and that (here is an indifferent place 
without reward or. punishment for those who live 
indifferently. The sins they esteem most heinous 
are murder, theft, drinking wine, and committing 
adultery. The sin of murder is wiped off with pil¬ 
grimages ; the sin of theft with alms ; the sin Oi 
drinking wine with fasting; and the sin of adultery 
with sacrifices. Sometimes men are sacrificed, but 
the greatest of all is the sacrifice of cows. 57 Some 
will lie down under the wheels of the heavy carts of 
their idols, which .crush them to pieces. Others 
wear irons with spikes that rutt into them. Others 

Cows wove certainly sacrificed in iiiKHcnfc LinicSj but since the Ilr&hniaiiicul 
ascendancy the practice hm fallen into disuse. 
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hang themselves on a hook, and there sing verses to Q flAP. t ie 
their idols. They maintain hospitals, 'where they 
look after sick birds arid beasts, and send men 
abroad to bring them in. But they have no com¬ 
passion for their fellow-men, saying, that their afflic¬ 
tions are sent tliem for their sins. r i here are men 
employed to buy birds or other creatures, only to 
return thorn to their liberty. Their chiei gods aro 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva ; and these form a body 
with three heads, called MaMnmrti, signifying the 
“three chiefs.” Hence it is inferred that the 
Hindus had some knowledge, though imperfect, of 
the blessed Trinity. They are much addicted to 
witchcraft and superstition; and believe there are 
fourteen worlds, and that this we live in is an imago 
of that in heaven. Their several families touch not 
one another, nor eat together. Tradesmen cannot 
marry out of their own trade. The most renowned 
families among them are the Rajas (i. e. Rajpoots), 
an ingenious people, who would rather lose their 
lives than their arms in battle ; and the Brahmans, 
who contend with the Rajas for precedence. The 
Ghetties are the richest merchants. The Vellalers, 
or country people, are held in such esteem that 
kings marry their daughters to Vellalers, saying, 
ii They are the public substance.” 68 

In reviewing the state of India daring the period, EeeiesissWeai 

o ^ ^ 01 7 organization 

which has here been distinguished as the Brahman- 
ical revival, it is impossible to overlook the ecelesias- 
tic al organization of the Brahmans, by which the 
varied populations of India have been brought under 


- The Vellalers are a high caste in Peninsular India. Earn y Sousa Iso refers 
to the division into tile two Hands, known the Right and Left Hands, which 
is peculiar to the. Peninsula. 

26 
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their influence and authority. In every village, 
and every important family, a Brahman priest is 
generally established as a preceptor or Purohiia. 
Amiin, every sector district is under the jurisdiction 

O * v , 

of a Guru, or spiritual head, who maintains its 
orthodoxy in matters of caste and religion. 
Purohiia" is supported by the village or family 
where he has taken up his permanent abode. The 
Guru is generally engaged in extensive ecclesiastical 
visitations, during which he levies contributions 
for the support of himself and his own immediate 
disciples, and confirms the younger Hindus who 
have attained a suitable age/' u The missionary 
operations of the Brahmans are indeed worthy of 
special study. They have been carried on from time 
immemorial; and the process is still going on 
amongst hill tribes and other remote populations. 
A Brahman makes his appearance in a so-called ab¬ 
original village; and establishes his influence by an 
affectation of superior sanctity, aided by the fame of 
Iris spells, incantations, mystic rites, and astrological 
predictions. He declares the village idol to be a form 
of one or other of the great gods or goddesses of the 
Brahmanical pantheon; and he professes to teach 
the true forms of worship. He divides the villagers 
into castes, and introduces caste laws. In this 
manner the populations of India have been brought 
under the spiritual domination of the Br&hmansi and 
the caste system has been introduced into secluded 
regions, in which it was previously unknown.®' 

60 The distinction between the Purohitn and the Gum has already been laid 
down. See History, vol. i., Mahil BMrata, chap. ii. Its importance will abund¬ 
antly appear hereafter in dealing with the later history. 

*> The territory of Mutiipore between Ctehar and Burma was only converted to 
Brahmanism during the last century. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PORTUGUESE INDIA. A. D. 1 500—1 600. 

During the sixteenth century, whilst the Rajpoots 
were slowly succumbing to the power of the Moguls, 
the Portuguese empire in India rose to the zenith ol 
its glory, and then began to decline. The Portu¬ 
guese were the first European nation that maintained 
a political power in India since the days of Alex¬ 
ander of Macedon. During the greater part of the 
fifteenth century they wore pushing their way fur¬ 
ther and further round the Cape, until in 1408 they 
steered boldly across the Indian Ocean, and an 
chared off the coast of Malabar. Within a few years 
more they had established a maritime ascendancy, 
which extended over the coasts of Africa and Asia 
from Mosau.biquh to Japan; whilst their famous cities 
of Goa, Malacca, and Macao, had become emporiums 
of a trade with India and China, which had pre¬ 
viously enriched Venice and Genoa. But within a 
century the vitality of the Portuguese in India had 
begun to decay. In 1500 their captains and ad¬ 
mirals were eager for gold and glory, but they were 
also imbued with all the enthusiasm of crusaders. 
They had not found their way to India, like the 
early Dutch and English, merely for the purposes of 
trade. On tho contrary , they were animated by 
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devoted loyalty and fervent faith. They were 
equally zealous for the honour of Portugal and the 
triumph of the cross of Christ. But in 1600 the old 
fire was dying out. The soldier had become a mere 
trader * the noble adventurer was little better than a 
pirate. Intermarriages of the Portuguese and native 
converts had deteriorated the race beyond re¬ 
demption, and religion and morals were painfully 
orientalized. In the present day the Portuguese in 
India have utterly degenerated. The once famous 
names of .De Gama, De Castro, and He Sousa, are 
borne by wretched half-castes, who are blacker than 
the natives themselves. In Old Goa the stately 
mansions, streets, and bazaars are entirely deserted; 
and the churches and monasteries, which are more 
magnificent than those of any other European city 
in India, are sinking into ruins amidst a malarious 
waste and a few poverty-stricken hovels. A 
Portuguese government is still carried on at Aev 
Goa; but the chief memorials pf the great maritime 
power, which once inspired a deep fear throughout 
the Eastern seas, are to be found in the devastated 
cities and tiger-haunted jangles of the Sunderbunds. 

The history of the Portuguese in India is thus 
invested with an interest and significance which are 
hardly appreciated by general readers. It records 
the first conflict between Christianity and Hinduism. 
It furnishes glimpses of the Indian continent as it 
was during the transition period which separates the 
modern India of commerce and civilization from the 
ancient India of the Brahman and the Mussulman. 
It is invested, moreover, with a modern interest, for 
it solves problems which are still occasionally venti¬ 
lated from sheer ignorance as to where the solution 






PORTliUtiKSH INDIA. 

Above all, it throw; 
upon a phase of the world’s history, which is of 
profound importance; namely, that spirit of revolt 
which is ever seething below the surface of society 
like til© hidden fires of a volcano. In Portuguese 
India this r’evolt found expression in a hateful piracy, 
which devastated the Sunderbunds, and spread un¬ 
utterable terror over lower Bengal, until it was sup¬ 
pressed and punished by the strong arm of the 
cmperor Aurangzf b. 

The first Portuguese who succeeded in reaching 
the shores of India arrived in three ships com- u 
rnanded by Vasco de Gama. Twelve months pre¬ 
viously, on Saturday, the 8th of July, .1497, they 
had left Lisbon like an army of martyrs. Every 
man had gone to confession and received absolution. 
The monks of Our Lady of Bethlehem had walked 
to the ships in solemn procession, and offered up 
prayers for the success of the expedition, which had 
been echoed by the whole population of Lisbon. 
The voyage which followed proved to be one of ex¬ 
treme peril. The adventurers had to encounter 
terrible storms in unknown seas, and treacherous 
enemies on unknown shores; and endured priva¬ 
tions which culminated in a new and dangerous 
disease, subsequently known as scurvy. But now 
the land of promise lay before them; the land of 
gold and jewels, pearls and spices. In the joy and 
exultation of their hearts they held a solemn thanks¬ 
giving to Heaven, for having at last conducted 
them to the realms of gold, which Portugal had for 
generations sought to discover. 

The great peninsula of India was at that period 
passing through one of those convulsive throes to 
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iSr 1 atoUl0f lilstory. The Moguls had not as yet irm 

it was not until 152G that Baber founded his empire 
at Delhi and Agra. Meantime northern India, or 
Hindustan proper, had been parcelled out amongst 
a number of Afghan Mussulman chiefs; excepting 
to the south and west where the Rajpoots still main¬ 
tained an independent dominion. The remainder 
of India, known as the .Dekhan and the Peninsula, 
was about equally divided between Mussulmans and 
Hindus. The Dekhan was occupied by a powerful 
Mussulman dynasty known as the Brail many Sultans. 
Southward of the Bekhan, the whole Peninsula, cor¬ 
responding to the present Madras presidency, and 
including Mysore, was formed into the Hindu king¬ 
dom of Narsinga, the last which deserved the name 
of empire. When the Portuguese anchored off Mala¬ 
bar the Mussulmans of the Dokhaii and Hindus of 
Narsinga were at peace. After a series of bloody 
wars which extended over a century, the Mussulmans 
of the Bekhan had at last compelled the Hindu Rais 
of the Peninsula to pay tribute; and the work of 
devastation, slaughter, and plunder was thus brought 
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The Portuguese, however, could know but little 
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of these great powers. Before them was a long line 
of coast territory, with a mountain-wall in the back¬ 
ground, formed by the chain of mountains known as 
the western Ghauts, hut which might be more ap¬ 
propriately termed the Indian Apennines. This 
mountain-wall seemed to shut out alike the Mussul¬ 
mans of the Dekhan and the Hindus of the south, to 
whom, however, the Rajas of the coast owed a 
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called by the general name of Malabar; a name c hapter x x 
which should properly be applied only to the 
southern end between Oananore and Comorin, 

The territory of Malabar, thus limited, is por-g 
haps one of the most curious regions m all India. 

The higher class natives are a relic of primitive 
civilization when the marriage tie was unknown or 
disregarded. Being walled off as it were from the 
more orthodox. Hindu empire of Narsinga, they 
obstinately adhered to their depraved mode of 
living, although they accepted the form of religion 
which was taught by the Rr&hnmns. Their ori¬ 
ginal worship was that indescribable idolatry of 
sex, which was associated with the worship of Siva; 
but they bad subsequently professed the worship of 
Yishrvu, under his great incarnations of Earn a and 
Krishna, which was the national religion of the Ha is 
of Narsinga- They also propitiated a demon-goddess, 
named. Mari or Mariam ma, who was supposed to be 
the originator and distributer of all diseases. They 
were div ided into a number of petty kingdoms, cue a 
of which was governed by a Raja; but these Raj as 
acknowledged the authority of a suzerain, who 
reigned at the ancient sea-port of Calicut, under the 
title of Zamorin or emperor. 

From time immemorial the sea-ports of Malabar, 
especially Calicut, had been famous for their trade 
in spices, pepper, ginger, and other Indian com¬ 
modities. The Rajas of the several kingdoms were 
deeply interested in this trade, for they levied a tax 
or every sale, and often supplied the cargoes. The 
principal traders, however, were Mussulmans from 
Arabia and Egypt, who went by the name of Moors. 

These men carried away not only rich cargoes to 
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ch apt fig, ix . the Rod Sea, but shiploads of pilgrims going to 
Mecca* They landed their pilgrims at Jedda, and 
their goods at Suez. The goods were then carried 
through Egypt on tiro backs of camels to the city of 
Alexandria, where they were again shipped in the 
vessels of Venetian and Genoese merchants, and 
conveyed to the different ports in the Moditorranoan. 

The three Portuguese vessels under Vasco de 
Gama anchored off Calicut on the 20th of May. 
14-98 ; and their arrival must have caused no little 
excitement at the court of the Zamorin, as well as in 
the city bazaars. Vasco de Gama opened up com¬ 
munications with the shore through his pilot, and 
announced himself as ambassador from the sovereign 
of Portugal, and bearer of a 'Jotter to the Zamorin 
from king Emanuel- The Zamorin naturally ex¬ 
pressed a wish to see the strangers; and the Portu¬ 
guese admiral, accompanied by twelve of his officers, 
entered a boat, and landed for the first time on the 
shores of India. 

The reception of Vasco de Gama was precisely 
S£ lotMa ‘ 1 ' w hat might have been expected from a. Hindu 
Raja of the period, inflated with pride and arro¬ 
gance, but having a special regard to Ins own in¬ 
terests. No sooner had Bon Vasco landed, than lie 
w'as offered a palanquin, and carried through the sun 
to a neighbouring pagoda. The building with its 
surroundings is described as equal to the greatest of 
the Portuguese monasteries. On the top of the gate¬ 
way were five bells, and opposite to it was a tall 
pi liar of brass, with a cock on the summit, Within 
hie gate Vasco de Gama was received by four 
Malabar Br&hman#, who were only half clothed, 
precisely as they would appear in the present day. 


Visit of th£ Pot 
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They wore nothing* above their waist but the Brah- chapter tx. 
manieal thread ; and only a white cotton cloth from 
their waist downwards. The Brahmans sprinkled 
the Portuguese strangers' with scented water, and 
presented them with powdered sandal-wood, accord¬ 
ing* ' to ancient custom. About the wnills of the 
pagoda were painted several horrible figures of 
monsters and wild beasts. In the middle was a 
round chapel with brass gates; and within the 
chapel was the statue of a woman enshrouded with, 
darkness. The Portuguese gazed eagerly around, and 
presently they asked whom the statue represented. 
The.Malabars cried out with joyful reverence, “Mari,” 

Mari ; JJ and at once prostrated themselves on the 
ground. The Portuguese immediately took it for 
granted that the demon-goddess was the Virgin 
Mary, and prostrated themselves in like manner; 
but in a few moments they discovered their folly, 
and could only laugh at the idea of having been 
induced to worship a demon. 

From the pagoda Don Vasco and. his Portuguese 
oracers wore carried to the palace of the Zainoria; ltf< ® ,35nto0 % 
it was built of mud, but pleasantly situated amidst - 
trees and gardens.. The strangers were ushered in 
with all the ceremonial that Asiatic princes assume 
on such occasions. The chief Brdhman received 
them at the gate, arid then led Don Vasco into 
the audience-cliamber. Hero the Zamorin was 
seated in state on an elevated couch of silk which 
was ascended by steps. A grave official stood by 
his side holding a gold plate of betel. The Hindu 
prince was arrayed in white cotton flowered wi h 
gold. He wore rich jewels in his ears; bracelets 
and bangles on his legs and anus; and on his head 
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chatter i x. was a diadem of pearls. He received Don Vasco 
with dignified hauteur, whilst then obi e Portuguese 
was directed to sit on one of the steps of the throne. 
The letter from King Emanuel was then received, 
and Don Vasco was promised a Speedy answer. 


MiSS«m the But intrigues were already on foot against the 

The Mussulman merchants natural! v ro- 


ine-iciifink* 
at Calicut, 


strangers. 


garded the Portuguese as Christian dogs, and were 
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extremely indignant that such men should .have ap¬ 
peared in India as commercial rivals. They bribed 
the officials of the Zamorin, and whispered that the. 
strangers were not in any way envoys from the king* 
of Portugal; that the presents which had been 
brought were too poor for such a king to have sent, 
or for the Zamorin to receive; that the would-be 
ambassadors were in reality dangerous pirates, who 
bad already committed several outrages on the 
coast of Africa, and probably intended to work more 
mischief in India. Don Vasco, who had been made 
over to the care of one of these officials, soon found 
that he was virtually a prisoner. He was perpetu¬ 
ally urged to bring his ships nearer to the shore ■ 
and he suspected or discovered that the Mussulmans 
only wanted to burn them. .At length he assumed 
a bold tone, and fairly frightened the Zamorin. He 
was now permitted to return to his ship and land a 
portion of Ins cargo; and a house was made over to 
him, and placed in the charge of a Portuguese factor. 

But the Mussulmans did not rest a moment from 
their intrigues. The factor could neither buy nor 
sell a single article, and soon found that he also was 
a prisoner. Don Vasco seized some fishermen by 

*, ' i.. v' d • |, V i'.j «/ 

way of reprisals, and thus procured the release of 
the factor. Unfortunately he did not release all the 
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fishermen, but kept some on board to carry to chafteh ix. 
Portugal. Tills proceeding confirmed the suspicion 
that ho was a slaved urn ting pirate, and excited such 
alarm along the coast that vessels began to assemble 
from all the neighbouring ports for his destruction. 
Accordingly lie once more steered out into the 
Indian Ocean, and returned to Portugal by the way 
lie came. In 1499 he entered the river Tagus after 
an absence of two years; but of one hundred and 
sixty men who had accompanied him from Lisbon, 
on ly fifly*five returned. He had lost two-thirds of his 
force by scurvy, privation, and disastrous encounters. 

But the survivors were the heroes of the day. Public 
thanksgivings were offered up in all the churches and 
cathedrals, and the whole nation was filled with joy and 
exultation. Spain I tad discovered America, but Por¬ 
tugal hud found her way to the riches of the Indies. 1 

King Emanuel was now con vinced that force was'jHSp* £ or : 

tugue.se nett t, 

necessary for tho establishment of a trade in India. underCat>1 vi 
A fleet of thirteen ships was manned with twelve 
hundred men, and sent to India under Alvarez 
Cabral Of this fleet more than half were foundered 
on the voyage, and only six ships anchored at 
Calicut. The fishermen brought away on the previous 
voyage were soon landed and left to tell their own 
story. Negotiations were opened with theZnmorin. 

Six Brahman ministers of state were sent on board 
the ships as hostages; whilst Cabral and his officers 
went on shore and eventually concluded a treaty. 

A house in Calicut was again made over to the 
Portuguese for the purposes of trade; and a Portu¬ 
guese factor with sixty picked men were sent to 
transact business, and protect the premises. 


Portuguese Asia by Faria v Sousa, translated by Stevens. London , IGS)<>. 
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chaptru ix. But the old infcriguirig spirit of the Mussulman 
iWsh intr{«ao8 traders was as active as ever. The Portuguese 
could purchase only very slowly and at very ad¬ 
vanced rates; whilst they saw the Moors loading 
their own vessels rapidly. At last Cabral was so 
exasperated tint he seized one of the Mussulman- 
ships, and transferred the cargo to his own vessel, 
The cry at once spread throughout the city that 
the Portuguese were pirates. The military class of 
Hindus, who are called Nabs in Malabar, were 
roused to indignation. Art excited mob gathered 
round the factory, and assailed the inmates with. 

4 - f 

darts and javelins. The Portuguese made an ob¬ 
stinate defence, but were overwhelmed bv numbers. 
At last a portion of the wall, was broken down, 
and the Nairs rushed in. Fifty Portuguese were 
slaughtered on the spot, but the remainder escaped 
to the shore and swam to their ships. Cabral was 
so maddened at the nows, and especially at hearing 
that the Zamorln had shared in the plunder of the 
factory, that ho burned fifteen ships that were lying 
in the harbour, and cannonaded the town for two 
days, during which, it is said, five hundred people 
were killed. 

Faidrtwj? This energetic proceeding led to other intrigues 

igalXtho of a character which is singularly oriental. The 

z^um,. princes of Malabar had long been jealous of the 

authority of the Zamorin; and whj|n they saw 
that the Portuguese had cannonaded his port, 
they manifested an anxiety to cultivate the friend¬ 
ship of such powerful strangers. This line of action 
is well deserving of notice. TaxiJes and Pqrus. the 
younger pursued precisely the same policy when 
Alexander of Macodon invaded the Punjab. On the 
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approach of an invader by sea or land, the priiices chapte r i 
of India have always waited events. If the invader 
is victorious, they wait until his superiority is fully 
established ; and when they find that he is really the 
stronger, they are ready to ally with him against their 
own suzerain. * 2 Cabral, like Alexander, was equal to 
the occasion. He opened up a communication through 
a somewhat remarkable personage known as a Yogi. 

Those Yogis have already been described as a class 
of religious mendicants, only known to India, who 
ponder over the secrets of death and reproduction 
until the}' become half crazed, and fancy that 
they have delivered their souls from the bondage 
of the flesh, and become deities. However, through 
this Yogi, Cabral obtained cargoes both at Cochin 
and Can an ore, and then returned to Lisbon. Strange 
to say this Y ogi was ultimately converted to Chris¬ 
tianity, and duly baptized. 3 

In 1502 another armament appeared in the 
Eastern seas under the command of Vasco de Grama, s ^ S8 ” lmRto * 
the discoverer of India. Hostilities had now taken 
the form of a piratical crusade against every Mussul¬ 
man ship the Portuguese could find. The cruelties 
perpetrated Were horrible. One ship contained tw T o 
hundred and sixty pilgrims, who were going to 
Mecca, of whom fifty were women and children. 

Twenty children were saved and baptized, but the 
remainder were thrust down into the hold without 
mercy, and the ship was then scuttled and set on 
fire. It would be wearisome to describe other 


* In the present day the paramount power of the British government is on a 
firmer tooting than that of any previous suzerain in India. Some touching 

prof'is of genuine loyalty were exhibited on many trying occasions during the 
mutinies of 1857. 

3 Faria y Sousa, toI. i, page 59, 





oHApTBa ix- captures, winch were mostly of the same stamp. 

It will suffice to say that the. Portuguese wore per¬ 
mitted to erect a fort and church at Cochin, and 
made it their head-quarters. Henceforth the Raja 
of Cochin proved a faithful ally to the king of 
Portugal. He paid no tribute, but declared himself 
a subject of Portugal. In 1503 he was assailed by 
the Zamoriu and a powerful army of confederates ; 
but he resol utely refused to surrender the Portuguese 
who had taken refuge in his dominions, and the 
Zamorin was ultimately compelled to retire. In 
return for this good service, lie received a crown of 
gold from king Emanuel, and a yearly present of a 
golden cup and a large golden coin from Portugal. 4 

Whilst staying at Cochin, Don Vasco received 
ambassadors from a colony of Syrian Christians, who 
had been settled for centuries in the city and king- 


Tlia Syrian 
ClKistLfuitt at 
OrtiigMbre. 


dom of Cranganore, on the Malabar coast not 
from Cochin. The embassy was in every respect a 
strange one. The men told Don Vasco that there 
were thirty thousand Christians in the colony ; that 
Saint Thomas the apostle had preached to their fore¬ 
fathers; that they were subject to the Patriarch of 
Armenia; that they were harassed by the pagans 
around them; that they knew the Viceroy to be an 
officer of the most Catholic king in .Europe; and 
they were desirous of making their submission to 
him. Accordingly they delivered to Don Vasco a 
so-called rod of justice. This rod was of a red 
colour, and about the length of a sceptre. It was 
tipped with silver at each end, and had three bells 
on the top. 5 

4 Faria y Sousa, vol i., page 67 ; vol. ii., page 220. 

0 mid., vol. i., pago 67. The subsequent efforts of the Portuguese prints to 
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Shortly after these events, a new and unexpected ohapteb m. 
enemy appeared upon the scene. This was the.2^^? OP<ho 
Sultan, of Egypt, better known to our forefathers as *“ e 

the Sol dan of Cairo. This Saracen monarch was 
naturally furious at the many captures of Mecca 
ships, and the heavy loss of trade, which no longer 
passed through Egypt, but went round the Capo. 

In the first outburst of his wrath he swore by the 
prophet that he would destroy all the holy places 
at Jerusalem, unless the Portuguese at once aban¬ 
doned the Indian seas. The Pope was so alarmed 
that he entreated king Emanuel to accede to the 
wishes of the Saracen. Nothing, however, was done. 

Meantime the Venetians were as great losers as the 
Sultan of Egypt, and actually furnished the infidel 
with the timber to build a fleet at Suez for the 
extirpation of the Portuguese, News in those days 
must have travelled but slowly, hut native vessels in 
large numbers were always plying from port to port. 
tst$In ^ds way probably the Portuguese Viceroy dis¬ 
covered that an Egy ptian fleet was actually on its 
way to the Indian seas, and that it was expected to 
co-operate with the Mussulman Sultan of Guzerafc for 
the destruction of the Portuguese. * * 6 

The Viceroy might well have been alarmed. Fears ©fa 
The Turks had long been the terror of Europe; 
and the appearance of an Egyptian fleet in the Kn ^ em . 
Eastern seas might have been a signal for the 
Mussulman powers of Guzerat and the Dekhan to 
unite their forces for the expulsion of the Christian 

cure these simple-minded Christians of schism, forms a curious chapter in ectde- 

: : smstienl history. 

6 Faria y Sousa, vol. i., pngo 82 et seq. The subsidy to I he Sultan was even 
recommended in the Venetian senate. See letter of L. da Porto, quoted by Hal- 
laJ&i Literature of Europe, yd. iii., page 165* 
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c hAP T ijfc ix. strangers, who were ruining their trade. But such 
confederations of Asiatic sovereigns are rarely if ever 
possible. They are broken, up as soon as formed by- 
treachery, or suspicion of treadlery. No ono will 
trust bis neighbour, but will rather seek to hang 
back, and wait events, In order that he may join the 
victor in the end. Indeed no tie, political or 
religious, can be trusted to keep Asiatic rulers 
together, unless it is held fast by the strong arm of 
a paramount power. 

The Egyptian fleet duly arrived in the Indian. 
Ocean, and anchored at the port of Bin, which is a 
little island off the southern coast of Gruzerat, The 
Mussulman governor of Diu did then precisely 
what a similar ruler would do now ; he waited for 
events. A Portuguese fleet came up, and an engage¬ 
ment ensued. The Egyptians were getting a little 
the worst of it, when the governor sent out a re¬ 
inforcement of small vessels to help them. The 
Egyptians gained the victory, and took several 
Portuguese prisoners ; and the Viceroy’s own son was 
slain in the action. The governor then took charge 
of the Portuguese prisoners in behalf of the Egyp¬ 
tians ; and tried to keep terms with the Portuguese 
by sending a letter of condolence to the Viceroy. 
The Portuguese, however, soon retrieved their loss. 
The Viceroy sailed with a large fleet to Diu, and 
fell upon the Egyptians, and utterly defeated them, 
and plundered arid destroyed their shipping. The 
governor waited this time until the battle was won, 
and then hastened to restore the prisoners, and 
court the friendship of the Portuguese. 

The ablest of all -the Viceroys of Portuguese 
India v f as Alfonso de Albuquerque, who governed It 
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from 1509 to 1515. He made some mistakes, and chapter ix. 
committed some barbarous actions, but these should h!(i 

be justly charged to the bigoted fanaticism of the i'utlaZ'r^ 110 
age. In other respects he was a military statesman at< ’ a ’ 
of sound judgment. Ho saw that the interests of 
Portugal demanded, that she should have two 
capitals of her own ; one for the Indian peninsula, 
and one for the Malay peninsula, including Siam 
and Burma. For this purpose ho selected two ad’ 
nv ruble sites, Goa and Malacca. The island of Goa 
seems formed by nature to be a harbour of refuge 
for a maritime power, that desires to bo shut off 
from the main. Its western shore was open to the 
Indian Ocean; whilst the remaining portion was cut 
off from the continent by an arm of the sea. Again, 
both the island and die coast were protected against 
a hostile attack from the interior, by the almost 
impenetrable jungles of the Korikan. The island 
had been a nest of pirates from the days of Pliny; 
but about forty years before the arrival of Albu¬ 
querque the Sultan of Bijapore had cut a way through 
the j ingle, and driven out the pirates, on account of 
certain outrages which had been committed on 
Mecca pilgrim ships, and then established a colony 
of Mussulman traders in their room. Malacca was 
also favourably situated on the Malay peninsula 
opposite Sumatra. Both places were captured by 
Albuquerque without any pretext whatever, except¬ 
ing that the Christians of Portugal were at war 
against the infidel followers of the Prophet. 

Albuquerque was the first Portuguese governor 
who fairly earned the respect of the great Mussul- Aib ^ wr ^- 

* 4 *• 

man and Hindu powers ; but he could not throw off 
that blind crusading enmity against Mussulmans, 



chapter rx. which .is oiily beginning to pass away from the 
mind of Christendom, Ho died at the bar of Goa 
on the 10th of December, 1515, at the age of sixty- 
three. He was buried at Goa in a chapel which he 
had himself built at the gate of the city; but in after- 
years his bones were carried to Lisbon, arid interred 
in the church of Our Lady of Grace. He was the 
last of the real Portuguese gentlemen; the true 
soldier of the old aristocracy, who cared not to 
engage in trade or to amass riches, but sought only 
for honour and glory. 7 

Ascendancy of Til© immediate successors of Albuquerque 

mans ^ P 

iLo~iSo Uai1 ' achieved nothing deserving of special, attention. 

Meantime great events were coining to pass on the 
other side of the western Ghauts. The political 
status of India, during the century and a half 
which preceded the arrival of the Portuguese in 
India, namely, from 1350 to 1500, has already befe 
briefly indicated. Hindustan* with the exception 
of Rajpootana, was distributed amongst a number of 
Mussulman chieftains, whose normal state was that 
of intermittent war. The Bekhan was occupied by 
the great Mussulman empire of the so-cal led Brah¬ 
ma ny Sultans. The Peninsula was occupied by the 
Canareso empire of Narsinga or Vijayanagar, which 
had established its suzerainty over the whole of 
India southward of the Krishna river from the coast 
of Malabar to that of Coromandel. 8 The Brahmany 
Mussulmans of the Deklnm wore completely cut off 

1 I-’aria y Sthtsa, vol. i.. page 20/, 

* The empire of Xarsinga included the three anciont kingdoms of Chela, Chora, 
and Pautlya.. It corresponded to the region known in the last century a* thp two 
Carnatics, namely, Balughaii;., or the Carnatic a hove the Chants, anti Paiynghaut, 
or the Carnatic below the Ghauts, The history of Peninsula-India will bo brought 
under review hereafter. 
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from the Mussulman powers of Hindustan, by the chaptbu ix. 
Rajpoot kingdoms of Meywar, Afar war, and Jeypore, 
and the mountain-wall of the Vindhya range; whilst 
farther eastward the great jungle of Good wan a 
interposed an almost impenetrable barrier. The 
result was that the Mussulman Sultans of the 
Dukhan were enabled to concentrate their forces ' 
against the Hindi! sovereigns of Narsiiiga, and had 
ultimately established their supremacy and compel¬ 
led the Hindu Rajas to pay yearly tribute. 

During the latter part of the fifteenth century, or Ascendancy of 

1 m J 7 * the Hindds >>f 

about the time that the Portuguese arrived in India, 
the empire of the Rrahmany Mussulmans became 
dismembered into five separate kingdoms, namely, 
Ahmednagar and Berar on the north; l.k'jdpur and 
Go] eon da on the south; and the petty state of Rider 
in the centre. This dismemberment, proved fatal to 
the independence of these sovereignties. They were 
no longer consolidated into one empire, which could 
concentrate the. whole of its forces against the 
Hindus of Narsinga. The Southern states of Bf- 
japur and Golebnda were left to bear the brunt 
of die struggle,- whilst the three states to the north¬ 
ward stood aloof, and made war upon each other, 
after the blind fashion of Asiatic sovereigns. In a 
word, the balance of power was upset between the 
Mussulmans of the Pekhan and the Hindus of the 
Peninsula. It was not, however, until 1524 that 
Krishna R.ai,-1lie powerful sovereign of Narsinga, 
realized the fact that his old enemy was divided and 
disabled, arid marched an immense force of men and 
elephants into the Bokhan. For the first time in 
their history the Hindu got the upper hand of the 
Mussulmans. Krishna Rai succeeded in establishing 
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chapteu rx, an ascendancy, winch lasted for more than forty 
years. It is characteristic of the times that 
Portuguese mercenaries were fighting on either 
side. 

KSu’mip For some years after the death of Albuquerque? 

the annals of the Portuguese are chiefly tilled with 
petty wars on account of their forts. Wherever 
they established a depot they found it necessary 
to build a fort; and they generally succeeded in 
obtaining permission by helping the prince of the 
country against his neighbours. When, however 
this help was no longer required, every prince in 
turn tried to expel the Portuguese either by force 
or treachery; and by way of reprisals, the Portu¬ 
guese formed expeditions for scouring the coasts, 
and burning, pillaging, and devastating the country. 

P>y this time the Portuguese must have acquired 
a considerable knowledge of Western India. With 
the Peninsula of Guzerat they were specially ac¬ 
quainted. It had been formed into a Mus.su bn an 
kingdom, but was the theatre of frequent wars be¬ 
tween the Mussulmans and the Rajpoots. The 
country was most fertile and flourishing. It 
abounded in elephants, cattle, fruit, and all kinds 
of provisions; and it contained large stocks of silks, 
cottons, gems, and other commodities. The chief 
city was Cambay, which sometimes gave its name to 
the entire kingdom. This city was called the Indian 
Cairo. The houses were square buildings of stone and 
brick,with flat roofs. They had goodly gardens with 
pomegranates, citrons, melons, and figs; as well as 
various springs of fresh water. The country was 
all plain, .so that the people generally travelled in 
waggons, like those of Flanders. The waggons, 
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however, wore lighter ;■ anil the oxen that drew them citato, a ix. 
were smaller than those of Spain. The population 
consisted of Banians, Rajpoots, and Mussulmans. 

The Banians would eat nothing that had life. Their 
priests were called V or teas, and wore white clothes 
which they never took off until worn to rags. These 
Verteas lived upon charity, and kept nothing until 
the next day,’’ They placed their greatest hope of 
sal vation in killing no creature. They would not use 
a lamp at night, lest a moth or butterfly should die by 
it, They al ways carried a broom wherewith to sweep 
the ground they were to tread, lest they should step 
on any worm, or insect. They had the most super¬ 
stitious regard for signs and omens of every kind. 

The Rajpoots were good soldiers, and formerly ruled 
11 to kingclontT' The M ussu 1 murts were cal 1 ed Lauteas. 

The common people were very ingenious in the me¬ 
chanical arts, and wrought many delightful things 
in silk, gold, ivory, mother of pearl, tortoise-shell, 
crystal, ebony, and other similar materials. They 
not only refrained from killing any living creature, 
but they would ransom venomous things, such as 
snakes, which others were about to kill. 9 * 11 

As regards the region between Guzerat and *>«**«« 

. , “ . OusVriU and 

Malabar, the .Portuguese were familiar with the Mahltor - 
coast, but had little or no knowledge of tiro interior. 


9 The Verteas bore a strong resemblance to the Jains already described. See 
page ML 

!0 The Portuguese historian adds that the Itajponts acknowledged one God 
and three persons, and worshiped the blessed Virgin; a doctrine preserved 
from the days of the Apostles. This was a frequent delusion of Christian travel - 
leis in feu met liiiiest. The three principal deities of the later Hindus were Bnili- 
, m,i, Vishnu, and Siva ; end as each ouo was identified with the atp rente spirit, so 
they Were often severally worshipped as representatives of the supreme spirit. 

■ 'alii j Sousa, vol. i., page 361. Compare also Pure]ms’s l’iigriinago, 
chap. ix. 
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chapteb ix Nominally the region formed part of the Mussulman 
kingdoms of Ivandeish, Ah n iei inagar, and IVijapur-j 
but the seas were infested by pirates, and the trade 
must have been very inferior to that of Malabar. 
The Portuguese, however, had established forts,at 
Daman and Omul, and were well acquainted with 
the islands of .Bombay, Balsette, and Elephant a. 

Description© f The Portuguese were best acquainted with Malar 

Malabar: p»>- . . 1 • 1 T 1 

the long strip of coast territory which lies be¬ 
tween the sea and the mountain wall of the Western 
Ghauts. It extends from Canaiiore to Comorin, 
and is at present known as Malabar and Travancore. 
The whole region is distributed by nature into 
isolated tracts, which are separated from each other 
by rivers, mountains, and dense jungles. These 
tracts were formed into petty kingdoms, which could 
not by reason of the physical barriers he formed into 
a si n gle cm pi re. T1 1 ey al 1 ackn o w 1 edged the n omi ii al 
suzerainty of the Zamorin of Calicut; but, like the 
llaja of Cochin, they threw it of as occasions arose. 
In the seventeenth century there were two traditions 
extant as regards the origin of the Zamorin. A ccord¬ 
ing to one story, the kings of this line were all 
Br&hmans, and esteemed for piety and learning. 
They believed in the transmigration of souls, and 
avoided the slaughter of animals. About six cen¬ 
turies before the arrival of the Portuguese in India 
[i. e. about A.n. 900], there was a king in Malabar, 
who was so powerful that the people dated their era 
from his reign. He was converted to Islam by some 
Mussulman traders at his ports, and accordingly 
gave them permission to build Calicut. When he 
was growing old he resolved on going on a pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca ; and accordingly divided his author- 
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Jty between two of bis heirs. H@ appointed the 
chief to the kingdom of Con lam (Travail core); 
where he fixed the head See of the religion of the 
Br&h mails, and called him 41 Cobi-itim,” which is the 
same as high priest, 'ho his nephew he gave Cali¬ 
cut, with all the temporal dominion, arid called him 
Zamorin. Subsequently the spiritual dignity had 
been transferred from Coulam (Quilon) to Cochin. 
The temporal sovereignty had remained at Calicut, 
The king of Malabar then proceeded to Mecca, but 
■ vas drowned on the voyaged* According to another^ 
tradition there were originally twenty kings of 
Malabar; u but so many differences arose between 
these petty sovereigns, that they determined to 
elect an arbitrator. The office was not to be 
hereditary but elective j and it was to bo hold b^ 
a prince who was not likely to become too power¬ 
ful Accordingly they appointed Cheraman Peru- 
mal, literally 44 a governor from Chora,” and fixed 
his residence at Calicut. 15 Such, however, was the 


n Travaricore is the modern name of the kingdom. Faria y Sousa calls it 
Couktn; it should be Kolkun. The city of Kollara. which anciently gave its 
name to'the kingdom, is marked Quilon oh modern maps. It is situated on the 
coast to the northward of Tiev;mdrain, which is the present- capi .in ot i wmmeore. 

' ‘ w F.uia y Sousa, vol. i„ pages 100,101. The reference to an era of‘ a king of 
Malabar, associated with Quilon (anciently Kollam;, is of some importance. It is 
still known as the Kollam era, and is also called the l’arasorama-Sncam, or 
<1 j$ ra () f Ihnaau-ixhma,” which commences A.r> 825. (See Brown's Carnatic 
Chronology, page 31.) This seems to furnish a clue to the age of Pnrasn-Ehma. 
Possibly the era of Parusu-Rama corresponds to the era of llama's conquest ol 
Hi van a and the Ii&kshasas. The story of the Mecca pilgrimage is doubtless a 
pious invention of the Mussulmans. 

u The names of these little kingdoms are given by Faria y Sousa, iho 
author is satisfied that a Survey officer of local experience would succeed in draw- 
imr up an approximate map of the different sovereignties. They comprise Cananore, 
Tanortt Meringue, Cranganore, Parura, Mungate, Repelim, Cochin, Dianaper, 
Pimieata, Tarungule, Maturte, Porta (? C'hamhagacherry). Marta, Pitinune, Cale 
Coulam (? Koyencoilam), Coulam (Quilon), Chnngernate, Gumlra, and Travancoro, 

15 Chera was an ancient kingdom in the Western Peninsula, exfending from 
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chat ter ix. great concourse of merchants from all parts to that 
city, that it grew into a metropolis of ah empire, 
notwithstanding the care which had been taken to 
prevent it. 18 

The social customs of the Malabar people were 
very peculiar, and reveal a state of society which 
can scarcely be realized. The priests wore regarded 


SdjcU.1 usages of 
the Malabar 

JMJOplt'. 


the sen-coast into the interior, whore its frontiers contenninated with those of the 
;mcieut kingdom of Pamlyn or Madura. It is mentioned by Ptolemy. It included 
Malabar, Tni van core, and part of Coimbatore. 

According to tradition Chcraman Pennnal was only permitted to reign twelve 
years, when ho was expected to commit suicide, and moke over his kingdom 
to his successor. (Day’s Land of the Per mauls, i. e. Cochin, chap. ii. Madras, 
IS63.) This strange custom seems to have died out of Malabar long before fcjife 
arrival of the Portuguese, but old travellers refer to its existence in the territories 
of the king of Travaucore. It is thus described in Purchase Pilgrimage :— 

** The king of Travancore’s dominion strotchelh beyond Capo Comorin, (where 
Malabar-ondeth) on the east side four acorn and ten miles as firm; as Cm] [i. e. 
KayalJ • which divers great lords bold under him. Among the rest is the 
Signiory of Quilncnre. In the city of Quilaeare is an idol of high account, to 
which they solemnize a feast every twelfth year, The temple sacred to this idol 
hath exceeding great revenue. The king (for so he is called) at this feast.orcctclh a 
scaffold covered with silk ; and having washed himself' with great sob mniLy, be 
pi-ayeth before this idol: and then ascendeth the scaffold, and there in the pre¬ 
sence of all the people cutteth off his nose, and after that bis ears, lips, and other 
parts, which he casts towards the idol; and at last ho cute his throat, making n 
butcherly sacrifice of himself to his idol. He that is to be his successor, must be 
present hercat; for he must undergo the same martyrdum when his t welve, years 
Jubilce is come.” 

16 Faria y Sousa, vol, ii., page 24-1. The following particulars are added by 
the Portuguese! historian, and may be accepted ns an illustration of the eon fusion 
of ideas respecting Christianity, which prevailed in the seventeenth century. “ This 
•dignity of emperor, which is signified by the word Zamora, continued till the 
year of grace 847, according to the records of Calient; but till 588, according to 
the records of Cochin. Wheresoever it was Oh era Pcnmial then reigned, who 
tired with the cures of a crown, and having some know lodge of the T’vangelical 
doctrine, as being a great favourer of the Christians of St Thomas, inhabiting at 
Crangunore, he resolved to end his days at Itelinpore, erring in that church. JBy 
consent of all his princes, he resigned the crown to Mnnuehem Tlerari, his page ; 
esteemed worthy and able to govern that empire, Pernmal died at Meliapore, 
and it is thought one of those bodies found with the apostle was bis.” 

The story of tho discovery of the remains of St Thomas, will be related here¬ 
after. The dates furnished by the Portuguese are wholly unreliable; otherwise 
they would prove the impossibility of the I’crumnl in question being u eontempo- 
rary of tho apostle. In all probability the Pcrumul turned a liuddbist monk in his 
old age. The Mussulmans said that he embraced Islam. 
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as Brahmans, anil wore called Brahmans; but their cita; teh ix. 
proper name was N'atnburies. Th| military class 
were in like manner treated as Kshatriyas ; but In 
reality they were a tribe of Siidras, and went by the 
it a n i u of N airs. T lieso N a irs we re t ra i n e d from 11 1 ej r 
early childhood in the use of arms, and formed the 
xmlitia of the country ; but they were not regarded 
as true soldiers, until they had undergone a cere¬ 
mony corresponding to that of being knighted by 
the king. From that time they seem to have formed 
a military nobility, and were never to be seen with¬ 
out their sword and buckler. They were not 
married, but lived so indiscriminately with ISair 
women, that no man was supposed to know his own 
children ; and the succession, whether to the crown, 
or to landed property, went to the son of. a sister as 
the nearest known kinsman. The Kambdries and the 
Nairs were the two highest classes. All others were 
regarded as vastly inferior; and some were so impure, 
that they might be slain if tliey approached too 
nearly. 17 

The king's and nobles of Malabar performed 
dally prayers and sacrifices in honour of their gods. 

The offerings consisted of rice, cocoa-nut, and butter; 
and were burnt before the golden idols for the sake 
of obtaining riches and prosperity" for themselves, 
and revenge and destruction upon their enemies. 

Many had familiar spirits in their houses, whom they 
sought to propitiate. Witches were not punished in 
Malabar* but were consulted by the kings. In 
sickness the people applied to wizards, rather than 
to doctors. Tliey considered that disease was pto- 


17 Faria y Sdtrca, vol. it. page 225. Purchus’s Pilgrimage. 
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cl need by a demon; and that the wizard could induce 
the demon to go away. They believed that small¬ 
pox could be cured by an offering to the goddess 
Bhadrd Kali, who was supposed to cause it. They 
also believed that gout was produced by live she- 
devils like sows; and they offered food fit for swine 
to these demons, in order that they might transfer 
the disease to the sick man’s enemies. 1 ' 1 

The people bathed often, not so much to cleanse 
the body as the soul: inasmuch as they purged them- 
selves from venial sins by putting their heads under 
water. This they did after being touched by a 
plebeian; after touching a dead body; after touch¬ 
ing meat with the right hand; after touching those 
so touched, or their houses or wells; after touching 
anotherwith the right hand whilst eating; or touching 
a drop of water which had been disturbed by one of 
low caste. But there were mortal sins that could not 
be so washed away. It was a mortal sin to use a pot 
which had been touched by men who were defiled; 
to eat rice before the body had been purified ; to eat 
rice which had been boiled by a person of law caste; 
to have intercourse with women of low caste; to eat 
rice which had fallen from another maids plated 9 

Their bathing was peculiar, being connected with 
the worship of the Trim dr ti. 30 They believed that 
the stone of the tank was the god Brahma; that 
the lips of it were Vishnu; that altogether it was 
Siva. In the water they wrote the three letters 
A II M with one finger,“ i and threw water over it 
with three, believing that the three gods bathed 

16 Faria y Sousa, vol. ii-» page 398. 19 Ibid., pago 399. 

20 See ante, page 383. 

- 1 Compare History, vol. ii., part v., Hratunanie Period. 
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.there. -Titey then dipped their heads and threw on\rro* 
water towards the eight parts of the world, as 
offerings to the eight guardian deities of tho uni verse, 

'ihey called upon the goddess Sri, or good fortune, 33 
and washed their faces three times. They next 
offered water to the sun, and washed their hands and 
feet. They then touched every part of the body in 
order to sanctify it. They held their hands as if 
they gave something to two spirits who they said 
attended on every man; one on his right hand to 
record his good works, and the other on his left 
hand to record his evil works. The last ceremony 
of all was to rub the forehead, shoulders, and breast, 
with white ashes taken up with the two fingers and 
thumb of the right hand, in honour of the three 
gods,—Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 33 

The bathing which was performed in the spa 
was a very solemn rite. They first made offerings 
of Tufas! flowers, which are sacred to Vishnu; and 
then prostrated themselves three times on the 
ground in reverence to the supreme deity, the sun., ' 
and the sea. They bathed at the new moon, and 
when the new moon fell on a-Wednesday, the 
pilgrims came on foot from all parts of India, and 
of all ages, sexes, and conditions. The river Canges 
was held in great veneration for this religious 
bathing. Ashes of cow-dung was their chief purga¬ 
tion. They powdered their breasts and foreheads 
with it, and accounted it a sign of holiness. The 
Yogis carried it about in purses, in order to reward 
those who gave them alms, 31 


rx. * 


Sri was a form of Laklnni. See ante, page 323. 
i3 Faria y Suasa, vo). ii., pages 400, 401. 
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chapter, ix. The Portuguese account of the shrine of St 
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Thomas 'forms an interesting supplement to the in¬ 
formation supplied by Marco Polo. They discovered 
the remains of a chapel, and collected many pious 
legends : one of which described how St Thomas 
was martyred by a Brahman whilst praying in a 
caved 5 The tact, however, which is stated by Marco 
Polo, that Mussulmans as well as Christians went on 
pilgrimage to this shrine, would seem to imply that 
the legend was not generally believed ; and there is 
reason to suspect that St Thomas was a Buddhist 
Sraman, who had perished in the age of Bndimun- 
ical persecution. 

To return, however, to the history of Goa. 
About the year 1538 the Viceroy contemplated 
opening up a direct trade 'with the distant king¬ 
dom of Bengal. Ho therefore sent a mission to 
Chittagong, a border sea-port between Bengal, and 
Arakau, with the view of obtaining permission to 
build a fort there. At this period the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal was of the worst possible form. A 
series of low-born adventurers by turns murdered 
the reigning Sultan, and obtained the kingdom j 
and thus Sultan after Sultan cut his way to the 
throne by treachery and assassination, and after a 
brief career of sensual indulgences, was doomed to 
meet with the same violent end as his predecessor. 
Sometimes the Sultan was an Afghan, sometimes an 
Arab, and sometimes a black Abyssinian slave; yet 


23 Faria jr Sousa, vol. i., pages 269, 271; vol. ii., pages 224—231. The mount 
where St Thomas was buried U near Madras, and is the head-quarters of the 
Madras artillery. • The modern town of St Thome is on the coast, ihom three 
wiles to the south of Madras. Its native name is Meli-ipore, or “ the city of 
peacocks.'’ The peacock is an emblem of Buddhism, and the insignia of the 
Buddhist kings of Burma. 
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the effeminate ami timid Bengalees' never tried to chapter 



throw off his hateful yoke, but were ready to obey 
any one who could hold the throne for three days. 
When the Portuguese mission reached Chittagong, 
the reigning Sultan was an Arab, who took up his 
residence in the once famous metropolis of Gour. At 
that time this city was celebrated for its broad streets, 
long avenues of trees, an over-crowded population, 
and the elaborate and yet minute style of its architect¬ 
ural ornamentation; but in the present day it is a move 
collection of heaps of ruins, overgrown with jungle, 
ami haunted by wild beasts and noxious reptiles. 
Here the Sultan indulged in oriental gratifications, 
but was a prey to constant suspicions and terrors. 
When the Portuguese messengers arrived with 
presents, he threw them into prison, and ordered all 
the members of the mission at Chittagong to be 
arrested in like manner and sent to Gour. The 
barbarous command was obeyed ; but another revo¬ 
lution procured the release of the Portuguese. 81;eve 
Khan, the Afghan, suddenly fell upon Gour. The 
Arab Sultan fled from the city, but was soon killed 
and forgotten. The conquering' Moguls made their 
way down Hindustan, and were approaching Ben¬ 
gal, when Shere Khan utterly defeated them, and 
drove their emperor Huin&yun into exile in Persia. 
Shore Khan and his son after him then ruled over 
all northern India from the Indus to the Bay of 
Bengal for a period of thirteen years. 26 

Meantime there was a curious series of revolu¬ 
tions at Din, the seaport off the southern coast of 
Gazer at. Bahadur Shah, the Sultan of Guzerat, 


tG Faria v Sousa, vol, i., yaga 417, et $eq. 
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iiApTBit ix. was at war with the Rajpoots, and had succeeded In 
si.'fcM.of . capturing Chittore. 37 At the same time ho was so 
Sj{«!S s f ,r harassed by the devastating cruisers of the Portu¬ 
guese, that in an unhappy moment lie sought to 
obtain peace by allowing the Viceroy to erect a fort 
on the little island of Diu. No sooner, however, 
was the fort built and garrisoned, than the Sultan, 
as usual, began to regret having granted the con¬ 
cession, and to scheme for the expulsion of the 
Portuguese. Asiatic rulers are generally adepts at 
diplomacy, and arc ever aiming at the formal ion 
of confederations and alliances, which would never 
suggest themselves to a European, and which 
rarely lead to any result. In the sixteenth century 
the Sultan of Turkey, better known as the Croat 
Turk, was the terror of the Christian world, lie 
was bated on account of his religion, and was as 
much feared as the first Napoleon. His prowess, 
especially since bis conquest of Egypt in 1517, 
was no doubt a frequent theme amongst the Mecca 
pilgrims; and thus it came to pass that the Sultan 
of Guzerat sent an embassy with presents to Con¬ 
stantinople, and implored the assistance of the Great 
Turk against the Christian dogs of Portugal. Mar¬ 
vellous to relate, the mission was successful. The 
costliness and rarity of the presents from Guzerat 
so worked upon the imagination of the. Ottoman, 
that he ordered the Pasha of Egypt to send a fleet 
to Diu. The whole story reads like a romance. 
The Pasha was only too eager to punish the infidels, 
and seize their treasures ; and thus another Egyp¬ 
tian armada, consisting of seventy large ships and 


!T S.ee <*«&» page -313. 
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.galleys, and canyrrvg a stro ng forcn of Turkish ohapto i w 
Janissaries, made its way from Suez down the Rod 
Sea, and finally appeared before Diu, under the 
com m and of Sol i m an Pash a. 88 

But by this time Bahadur Shall was dead. He • 

J . • tiviirtleir ot tno 

Jjhad been killed by the Portuguese. Judging from gjgjyJ 
two conflicting accounts of the same event, there had 
■been treachery on both sides. Complimentary 
visits had been exchanged between the Sultan and 
the Commandant of the fort, and each is said to have 
contemplated the detention and murder of the other. 

Thou the Viceroy proceeded to Diu, and other visits 
were exchanged. Both were now so suspicious of 
each other that a slight incident led to a fray on the 
Sultan’s barge, in which tie Commandant was cut 
dowu mortally wounded, and the Sultan was killed 
in trying to escape to the shore. Alter a horrible 
turn:- oh another Sultan, named Mahmud Shall, 
ascended the throne of Gaze rat. This dynasty is 
- perhaps better known in Europe than any other line 
of oriental Sovereigns ; for either Mahmud, or one 


w The description of Solimnh Pasha by the Portuguese historian is an amus¬ 
ing expression of the old hatred of Christendom against the infidel. “ Soli man,” 
says Faria y Sousa, " was a Greek Janissary, horn in the Morea. He was short 
and ugly. His holly was so big that he was more like n beast than a man; and 
being eighty years of ago, lie could not rise up without the help of four men. He 
governor of Cnirot but purchased the command of the armada against the 
Portuguese by offering ft- supply the shipping at liis own cost. In order to raise 
the purchase money, he put many rich persons to death, and seized their estates. 
He was a tyrant and a coward. He caused four hundred soldiers to he put to the 
oars, and then ordered two hundred to be executed because they Complained. At 
Jeddft he tried-to take the king by treachery. At Aden he was more successful. 
Ho received a present and relief from the king of Aden. lit: then .entertained 
the king ntt hoard Ins fleet. Meantime he prete nded that he had many sick men 
on board, and sent them on shore privately armed. The result waslhat his ‘sick 
t:ii;u ’ took possession of the city of Aden, whilst the king was murdered on hoard 
the fleet. After tilth? notable exploit Scliman proceeded to .Diu.”— 1’aria y Sousa, 

Vvd, i., page 433. 
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of Ills predecessors, was the veritable u Bluebeard '* 
of nursery tradition. Whether Bluebeard or no, 
the Mahmud who was reigning* over Guzeratj when 
the Egyptian armada appeared before Dio under the 
command of Soli man Pasha, belonged umpiestion- 
ably to the “ Bluebeard 15 type of kings. 

The siege which followed is an obsolete story in 
the present day, but in the sixteenth century it was 
one of the great events in the history of the Portu¬ 
guese. The Turkish Janissaries were landed, armed 
with bows and muskets; and excited the utmost alarm, 
even amongst their brother Mussulmans of Din. by 
their brutality and insolence. During twenty days a 
heavy cannonade was directed against the Portuguese 
fort, whilst several desperate attempts were made by 
the Turks to carry it by storm. Unfortunately there 
was a change of Viceroys at the time, and no relief 
was sent from Goa. At last, when half the garrison 
were killed, and the remainder were subjected to the 
most horrible privations, a general assault -was made 
by all the Turkish forces. It was repulsed by a band 
of heroes, who fought with the heroism of despair. 
But most of the Portuguese had now lost all hope. 
Powder and provisions were alike exhausted. At 
this critical moment the Egyptian fleet sailed away. 
The worn-out garrison could scarcely believe their 
eyes. They suspected treachery, and kept the best 
watch they could till morning. Then they saw 
that the Turks laid really gone. Subsequently they 
discovered that the Sultan of Guzorat had grown so 
heartily sick of the Egyptian allies,-that he had 
frightened them away by false reports that a great 
fleet from Portugal was at hand ® The policy pur- 


2i Favia > Sousa, vol, i., p. 444. On Lis »ny back to Egypt, Soliman is sett 
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sued throughout by the Guzerat Sultan is all of the chapter ix. 
same character. lie had been forced into friendly simMmi depart- 
alliance with the Portuguese. He had then implored SSS h mpe " 
the aid of Turkey to help liim to get rid of jus 
Portuguese allies. He had next grown anxious for 
the departure of the Turks. Filially he seems to 
have -comd to terms once more with the Portuguese, 
without abandoning the hope of effecting their 
ultimate expulsion from tho Eastern Seas. 

The news of this glorious repulse of the Turks ,n 

filled the Whole Portuguese nation with joy and 
exulta tion. The brave Commandant of Diu returned 
to Lisbon, and was received at the capital with the 
highest honours. Scarcely had his ship anchored in 
the Tagus, when all the Court nobles thronged on 
board to conduct him to the presence of the king 
and queen. Indeed so great was his fame that all 
the lhreign ambassadors came to do him honour; 
and the French ambassador was so enthusiastic as 
to engage an artist to paint the portrait of the brave 
.man, who had repulsed the Great Turk on the 
Indian shores. 

Seven years later, in 1545, the Sul ton of G-nzerat 
made another attempt to expel the Portuguese from ofthc Sievmy - 
Diu. The details were famous at the time, but are 
of little interest now. On that occasion the Viceroy 
relieved the fort in person ; and on returning to Goa 
was received with all the honours of a Roman 
triumph*;, He was crowned with laurel, and accom¬ 
panied through the streets of Goa by a procession of 
prisoners, camion, and carts loaded with arms. 

Salutes were fired, bands of music were playingy 

to have captured a hundred atul forty Portuguese in Arabia, and to have sent their 

heads, uoses, and ears to the Great Turk as trophies of his victory. 

23 
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cKAFfBE ix. the streets were adorned with silks, and fair women 
thronged at the windows, and threw flowers and 
sweet waters on the victor. When the Queen of 
Portugal heard the storv, she observed that the 
Viceroy had conquered like a Christian, but tri¬ 
umphed like a heathen:"’ 

fSHhida of Twenty years of comparative quiet followed, this 

jgSgim. last triumph. Meantime revolutions were convuls¬ 
ing India, which could not fail of influencing the 
affairs of the Portuguese. In Hindustan the Mog uls 
had. established a paramount power ; and the illustri¬ 
ous Akber had pushed his empire to the bay of Ben¬ 
gal, and established his suzerainty over the greater 
portion of Hajpootana. In the Bekhan the Mus¬ 
sulman Sultans of Bijapur and Gtalebnda were ex¬ 
posed to constant aggressions from the unwieldy 
Hindu empire of Narsinga. The reigning Hindu 
sovereign of the Peninsula at tin's period was Ru-ma 
Rai, a potentate who is as celebrated as his great 
predecessor Krishna Rai. The haughtiness and 
arrogance of this great Raja is without a parallel 
in European history. He seems to have been an em¬ 
bodiment of Southey’s conception of Kehama. He 
treated the envoys from the Sultans of Bijapur and 
Golconda witli such pride and insolence, that on 
their return to their own courts, they threw down 
their turbans before their sovereigns, and demanded 
revenge against the infidel. For a brief interval all 
political rivalries and jealousies were cast aside; 
and a flash of the old Bedouin enthusiasm, which 
carried the banners of the Khalifat to the 0.xus and the 
Indus, was kindled in the breasts of the Mussulmans. 


30 


Faria y Sousa, vol. ii.. p, 116. 
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If* 1565 four of the Sultans of the Dukhan joined 
hands and hearts against the idolaters. Barna Rai 
assembled lus vast hosts of Hindus, but they fell like 
sheep before the slaughtering artillery of the Mus¬ 
sulmans. A hundred thousand Hindus were slain. 
R&ma Bai was himself taken prisoner, on which Ids 
head was straightway cut off and exposed on a spear. 
All was lost by the Hindus. The avenging army of 
Mussulmans rushed on like a resistless flood, and 
forced an entrance into the great capital of Vijaya- 
nagar, which for centuries had proved impregnable. 
This splendid city had long been one of the wonders 
of the world. It was the great centre of the Brah¬ 
man leal religion in the .Peninsula. Festivals and 
sacrifices were performed with a magnificence which 
is almost beyond belief. The court was the scene of 
successive assassinations and intrigues, which are 
almost without a parallel, even in oriental history; 
whilst the public establishments of courtesans were 
famous throughout the east.,* 1 The city itself was a 
Hindu metropolis of stone and granite; and the 
paved cities and aqueducts, the granite paiaccs, 
temples, and fortifications, still remain in lonely 
grandeur to testify to the mighty conceptions of the 
old Hindu Rajas. The plunder must have been 
immense, for the city was one vast treasury of gold 
and jewels. Its capture was a death blow to the 
last, great Hindu empire in India. The deputy 
go Vi mors of the lit tle kingdoms of Southern India 
assorted their independence, and then in their turn 


31 Our knowledge of the empire of Nursiuga or Vijayanagar is chiefly derived 
from Mussulman writers; and therefore will he brought under review in dealing 
with the history of the wars between the Mussulmans of the Dekhan and the 
Hindus of the peninsula. 
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cu after ix. began to fall one after the other before the aggres¬ 
sion of the Mussulmans or the j\I ah rat iris. -I* hits 
within another century of the famous battle of Talk : 
kotta in 1505, the memory of the old empire of 
Narsinga was fast passing away. 32 

The results of tins last great struggle between 
Mussulman ami Hindu were most disastrous to die 
Portuguese. Amidst such a convulsion all trade 
was of course at a stand-still. Meantime the Sultans 
of Ahmednagar and Bijapur combined with the 
Zamorin of Calicut to expel the Portuguese from 
Cliaul and Groa. The Zamorin failed to keep his 
engagement, but the two Sultans succeeded in 
making simultaneous attacks on the two Portuguese 
cities. But the old jealousies had begun to revive, 
and although they carried on both sieges for months, 
they failed to capture either place, and at last separ¬ 
ately concluded a peace. 

Decline of the Front this period the political history of the Por- 
pro^il^a, tuguese in India is devoid of interest. Their great 
commercial rivals, the Dutch, began to appear in 
India, and to deprive them of many of their best 
possessions. In 1003 the Dutch besieged Goa, and 
though they failed to take it, they inflicted a severe 
blow upon the political power of Portugal in the 
east. Tim Portuguese maintained some outward 
show for a century longer, but meantime they were 
harassed by the Mahrattas, and impoverished by the 
loss of trade which was passing into the hands of 
the Dutch and English. At last the people of Goa 
sunk into squalid poverty. The city became un- 


33 Faria y Sousn, vbl. is. I jrishia’s history of the Dekhau, Scotftt J.riiilla¬ 
tion, tol. i. Solutions from (.ho Mackenzie jVISS. made by (he author. Folio. 





health}' and the governme.nl' was transferred to the chapter ix. 
new town of Panjini or New Goa. In the present 
day Old Goa is still an object of the deepest inter¬ 
est ; its glory has passed away., but the surrounding 
scenery is as beautiful as ever; whilst the magnifi¬ 
cence of its ruins are beyond the finest European 
architecture in either Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay. 

The palmy days of Goa must have been about Riimyaoys->r 

1 •; / ' t Goa, 1583. 

the latter end of the sixteenth century. At that 
time the whole of northern India was quieting down 
under the mild and tolerant rule of the Mogul 
emperor Akhcr; whilst the Dekhan and the Penin¬ 
sula had ceased to be the theatre of a deadly 
struggle between Mussulmans and Hindus. The 
Portuguese themselves were no longer threatened 
by the Mussulman Sultans of Ainuednagar and Bf- 
japore, and wore not as yet exposed to the hostil¬ 
ities, of the Dutch. Goa had thus attained to the 
zenith of her prosperity. As yet it allowed no out¬ 
ward symptoms of decay; although the old political 
vitality, was already on the wane, owing partly to 
the oriental influences of the women, and partly to 
the universal craving for gold. 

To all external appearance Goa must have been Munificence of 

x 1 ^ ^ ^ Goa* 

at this period an imposing city. Amidst the busiest 
scenes of traffic, there was an air of stately magnifi¬ 
cence and ecclesiastical grandeur, softened down by 
the voluptuous languor of an oriental clime. Here 
the illustrious Camoens, the national poet of Portu¬ 
gal, drank in the inspiration* under which he com¬ 
posed his once famous epic of the Lvisual; and the 
atmosphere of Goa,—the spirit of daring enterprise, 
religious crusade, and impassioned love,—seems to 
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ghaitrb ix. be still breathing through his mellifluous straius." 

The city of Goa was situated on the northern 
part of a picturesque island, about twelve miles long 
and six broad. Here the island is Separated from 
the main land by an arm of the sea, in which the 
shipping lay at anchor; and thus the city overlooked 
the harbour and ships, and the, green landscape be¬ 
yond. Tire visitor as he landed would see the bank 
beautified with churches and forts, as well as with 
the private mansions of the wealthy, each having its 
garden and orchard walled off in complete see Jus ion. 
Next his eye would rest on the Viceroy’s palace, 
which was built over the city gate facing the river. 
Passing- through this gate into the city, he would en¬ 
ter a fine broad street half a mile in length, which 
terminated in a beautiful church to Our Lady of 
Mercy. In front of this church was the great market¬ 
place, or Exchange; and round about the market 
were streets of native shops in which every class of 
artisans was at work, and every kind of commodity 
or curiosity might he purchased from the retailors, 
including goods from Europe, Guzerat, Ceylon, 
Bengal, Burma, China, and Japan. 3 ' 

Every morning the sun rose at Goa upon scenes 
which may be easily realized. The sailors and 
coolies loading or unloading in the river; the busy 
shopkeepers displaying their wares; the slaves 
bringing in the supplies of water and provisions for 

53 The social and religious culture of the Portuguese city'of Goa toward* the 
end of the sixteenth century is depicted iw the travels of John Van .fjinsehoten, an 
honest Dutchman, who sailed from Lisbon to Goa in 1583. This narrative 
is published in Purchus'a 'Pilgrims, and was reprinted by ibe author (Early 
Travels in India. Calcutta, 1864). The description of Goa furnished in the text 
h chiefly bused on the narrative of Lioschotcn. Other authorities wilt he speci¬ 
ally cited as occasion requires. 

31 Captain Hamilton’s Account of the East Indies, chap. xxi. Edinburgh, 1727- 
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the day,. There was the palace of the Viceroy, aur- chapter is. 
rounded by majestic Hidalgoes giving and exchang¬ 
ing the profoundest courtesies. Many were perhaps 
making their way to the great hall of council, winch 
was hung with pictures of every Viceroy and 
GoVernor from Vasco do Gama downwards. There 
was also the palace of the Archbishop, w ith a crowd 
of .black-robed priests, missionaries, and clergy of 
every description, native as well as European. Be¬ 
sides these were the courts and offices of the king's 
Cornell and chancery, with busy clerks labouring at 
their desks, hut all in grave and stately fashion after 
the proud manner of the noble Portuguese. Mean¬ 
time, above the noise of offices and bazaars, the bells 
were ever ringing from the numerous churches and 
monasteries, and filling the whole city with an eccle¬ 
siastical clangour. 

On ordinary days the great centre of attraction The Exchange, 
would be the Exchange, which was held every 
morning, except Sundays and holidays, in the 
market-place already described. It commenced at 
sunrise, and was generally over by nine o’clock, but 
it never lasted until noon on account of the heat. It 
resembled the old Fairs of Europe, only that gentle¬ 
men of noble birth and high degree attended and 
speculated as well as ordinary dealers. It was a 
kind of auction at which goods were sold at public 
outcry, by criers specially appointed for the pur¬ 
pose. Some of these criers would be running about, 
hung with costly chains, jewels, pearls, rings, and 
precious stones, which they were offering for sale. 

Others would be disposing of bales of damasks, 
velvets, silks, satins, spices, drugs, pepper, porcelain, 
or other merchandise. Some, again, might be selling 
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the property of deceased individuals ; for according 
to the Jaw of Goa, whenever a man died, from tho 
Viceroy downwards, his goods were sold bv outcry 
at tins Exchange, to the utmost farthing, for the 
benefit of his heirs. But the worse feature of the 
Exchange was the sale of slaves, male and female. 
Many were purchased to serve as menial servants. 
Otlu'i's, again, were bought to make money for their 
masters by being hired out for occasional services. 
Women slaves were taught to make sweetmeats, con¬ 
fections, and wrought muslin handkerchiefs, for sale 
in the streets. The youngest and fairest were then 
sent out to offer these things for sale ; and at the 
seme time they were expected to earn money for 
their owner by more objectionable ways.- 5 

There was another way of making profit at tho 
Exchange, besides mere trading spoliations ■ and 
one which was supposed to he secretly carried on, 
not only by gentlemen but by the ecclesiastics. 
This was money-changing. The Portuguese ships 
generally arrived at Goa in September, and then 
sought to exchange their rials for Persian money, 
which was required for the purchase of pepper and 
spices at Cochin. Then, again, every April the ships 
going to China were glad to give Persian money for 
rials, which were required for the purchase of-silks 
and porcelain. This money-changing involved no 
risk whatever, and produced a profit of thirty to 
forty per cent. 

The crowd that assembled every morning at tho 
Exchange included representatives of every class and, 
nationality,— Jews, Armenians, Banians, Persians, 

______ _ _ ! _ _ • 
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Arabs, Mussulmans, and Christians generally. But chapter 
the most prominent personages of all, were the 
solemn Portuguese gentlemen, walking slowly along 
with dignified Majesty, and giving and returning 
the most profound salutations, hat in. hand. The 
hoalth of the Viceroy had to be discussed, the news 
brought by the hist ships, the state of foreign affairs 
throughout Asia, the prospects of war or trade; and 
all this discourse was carried on with the utmost 
gravity and stateliness, and in carefully selected, 
language and well-measured tones. Each gentle¬ 
man was also followed by a slave-boy to hold the 
umbrella over his head, and cany his cloak and 
rapier, or the cushion on which lie would kneel at 
mass, Some of these haughty gentlemen were mere 
common soldiers, whose pay was only equivalent to 
nine or ten shillings a month, out of which they 
had to maintain themselves as they best could, 

IIow they further eked out their living, and were 
enabled to make such a brave appearance, will fully 
a ]) pear 1 1 ercafter. 

On Sundays and Saints 
change, ami all the Christian population of the city 
attended mass. Indeed on such occasions the 
ip] lurches presented many attractions besides those 
of religious worship. It was only at church that 
the Portuguese allowed their wives and daughters 
to appear, and then they were rigidly watched 
and guarded. Some were fair and graceful, but all 
were oriental both in their complexion and attire. 

At home, in their zenana4ike seclusion, they were 
content to wear muslin jackets and gay cotton 
clothes after native fashion; but at church they 
were decked out in all the bravery of velvet, damask, 
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crurim ix. or cloth of gold ; and decorated with earrings, brace¬ 
lets, and bangles of the costliest description, and of 
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the same golden shade of colour as their com¬ 
plexions. Hero, again, the Portuguese gent 1 emeu 
displayed the same courtliness of manner as in tile 
streets; and exchanged tbe same reverential saluta¬ 
tions. 

Beneath this outward show of religion and 

pr im ro-pu- , ’ , 1 

jyucsr, solders: t l ocorum strange social mil non ces were at work, 
which throw a new light upon the social develop¬ 
ment in. a mixed community of Europeans and 
orientals. The unmarried men, who came out from 
Portugal every year as soldiers, were wretchedly 
poor and absurdly proud, and at the same time law¬ 
less and dissolute. Their poverty Was unmistakable. 
When not quartered on board the shipping, they 
lived together ten or twelve in a house, subsisting as 
they best could on boiled rice and salt fish, and 
wearing the meanest attire. Their pride was often 
very amusing. The inmates of each house generally 
managed, in spite of their pauperism, to be provided 
with one or two suits of silk attire, which they would 
wear in turns, and in this economical fashion make 
as brave a show as if their pockets were lined with 
rials. At such times they were as punctilious as the 
best gentlemen in Goa on the score of personal dig¬ 
nity and respect. They all claimed to be gentlemen, 
and to be treated as such; and if this claim were 
ignored they sought means of revenge, which ensured 
them a better treatment for the future. Jf one of 
them made a salutation which was not returned with 
equal respect; or paid a visit and was not received 
at the door by the master of the house hut in hand ; 
or .was offered a stool which was of inferior height 
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to the one occupied by the host; the indignant chaptek, ix. 

gentleman would collect teu or twelve of his com¬ 
panions, and fall upon the offender at some un¬ 
guarded moment, and beat him with bamboos, or 
bags of sand, until he was dangerously wounded, if 
not'brutally murdered. 

From the first foundation of Goa these danger- 
bus bravos had been the pest of the city. . When 3 ^^ 
expeditions were being undertaken, or reliefs were 
being* sent out, the services of such men were 
of course in great demand; but when not so em- # 
ployed, they were generally idling their way on 
the island, indulging in theft, debauchery, and 
outrage, to an extent which made them obnoxious 
to all classes, and especially to the native population. 

About 1512 the great Albuquerque had endeavoured 
to bring this turbulent class to order, and at the 
same time promote the spread of Christianity 
amongst the natives, by marrying a number or the 
soldiers to native female converts, and providing 
them with permanent posts and employments. The 
experiment seems to have been a tail ore from the 
commencement. A number of native girls were 
1 )uptized and mamed ol; to a number ot d \ i*' keii 
soldiers ; but this was done with so much pre¬ 
cipitation, and amidst so much confusion, that 
many whimsical mistakes were made as regards 
the right partners, which under the circumstances 
were permitted to stand. But these girls were 
Christian only in name. They still retained their 
native ideas and usages. They could derive no in¬ 
tellectual or religious advantages from their husbands, 
whilst bringing them under the influence of their 
own social ideas, and rendering them as Asiatic 
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ctti'ti’T.BR is. aa themselves. Within two or three general.ions 
the daughters of mixed parentage had become 
natives in everything except the name; whilst those 
of’ pure Portuguese descent) who had been bom and 
bred at Goa. may have been of somewhat lighter com¬ 
plexion, but otherwise were equally native in all their 
thoughts and ways. They lounged away their lives 
in their back rooms and gardens, entirely concealed 
from the society of the other sex ; and went about in 
native attire, eating their curry and rice with their 
hands, and doing little or nothing beyond, chatter- 
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mg to their slaves, chewing betel leaves, rubbing 
themselves with sandal, smelling perfumes and 
sweet herbs, and consuming’ hand fulls of doves, 
pepper, and ginger, after native fashion. Meantime 
they were supposed to converse with none of the 
other sex who had passed their boyhood, excepting 
their own husbands; and consequently their com¬ 
panionship exercised no refining influence upon the 
social circle, or kindled any sentiments of chivalry 
or devotion. 

Before the end of the sixteenth century the whole 
so-called Portuguese population of Goa had become 
hopelessly degenerated. The men treated, their 
wives a]id daughters with all the jealousy of 
orientals, whilst both sexes wove demoralized by 
their association with their slaves. Meantime, in 
spite of every precaution, and perhaps as a conse¬ 
quence of these precautions, the wives of the Portu¬ 
guese were notorious for their amours with the poor 
hut unscrupulous soldiers from Portugal., and would 
lavish upon them money and favours of every kind. 
Intrigues were carried on through the medium of 
the slaves; husbands were drugged ; propriety fvas 
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forgotten.; and occasionally a wife was murdered chapte r rx 
by her infuriated lord, and no cognisance whatever 
was taken of the crime. The fact was that the con¬ 
version of native girls from heathenism to nominal 
Christianity had loosened the obligations of caste 
and dfrahuiamcal law, and substituted no other 
obligation worthy of the name. The poor oriental¬ 
ized Portuguese women had little to fear beyond 
detection; whilst they had no social or intellectual 
training to satisfy the aspirations of humanity and 
elevate and purify the affections. 

Whilst the Portuguese pop-datum of Goa was nerved stats 
thus becoming at once orientalized and demoralized, 
the Catholic church of the Portuguese in India was 
undergoing a similar transformat ion. The discovery 
of the Indies had been received with exultation by 
the whole Christian world. In those days of un- 
clouded faith, the Hindus wore regarded in a very 
different light to the Mussulmans. They did not 
provoke the crusading hatred, which found expres¬ 
sion in slaughtering wars against the perverse fol¬ 
lowers of the .Prophet.- On the contrary, they rather 
stirred up a profound pity for the millions who 
worshipped idols from sheer ignorance of a Ive- 
downer, and who only required the teachings of 
the lady church to become at once converted and 
topflzed. Nor was this idea altogether a mistaken 
one. Francis Xavier, a type of the zealous mission¬ 
aries of the sixteenth century, had converted thou¬ 
sands of the heathen in Malabar, as well as in 
Malacca, and other remote regions of the east; and 
established churches of purely native growth far 
away from the corrupting influence of the depraved 
Portuguese. Indeed the Christian priests of those 
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chapter ix. flays were men who proved their earnestness am! sin¬ 
cerity by the sacrifice of all that is dear to humanity; 
who had beep imbued with the highest intellectual 
culture of the age; and who preached with a vehe¬ 
mence of soul, which Could not fail to carry con¬ 
viction to the minds of their auditors- There is 
consequently every reason to believe that thou¬ 
sands were converted that could not he converted 
now, excepting’ by the employment of a similar 
agency. 

The sixteenth century was indeed the golden 
era of Catholic Christianity in the cast. The So¬ 
ciety of Jesus had" imparted a new spiritual life to 
the Church of Home at the most critical period of 
her history. They enforced a strictness of discipline, 
a perfect subordination, and a uniformity of religious 
teaching, which imparted a peculiar force to their 
missionary operations, and for a long time promised 
a still greater success than was even attained. More¬ 
over the form of teaching was admirably adapted to 
the religious culture of the Hindus. The Jesuit 
missionaries commenced their operations by sim¬ 
ply teaching the creed and the ten commandments, 
and thus made religion and morality the basis of 
their sermons. 56 Through the creed they appealed 
directly to the affections, the love of Deify for suf¬ 
fering humanity ; whilst through the ten command¬ 
ments they appealed still more directly to that 
moral sense, which is rarely wanting in the most 
barbarous communities, and which twenty cen¬ 
turies before had imbued the teachings of Gdtama 
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J6 Marshall's Christian Missions, vol. i., ciinp. 3, part i. Catholic Minions 
in India, London, 1833. 
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Bud cilia with vitality and power. Meantime the chapter tx. 
personal influence of the Jesuits was equal to that the 

of the Br&hman sages of old; arid not only was 
their moral life without a stain, but they excited the 
utmost respect and veneration by their daily austeri¬ 
ties jAiid self-denial. Bad priests there were, as 
there always will be; but such offenders "ere placed 
Under the ban of excommunication, arid were cither 
lingering away their lives in the cells of the Inquisi¬ 
tion, or joining the piratical outlaws who had thrown 
off all the obligations of religion and morality, and 
were leading lives of unbridled violence and wicked¬ 
ness in the more secluded quarters of the Eastern 
seas.. 

But whilst numbers of the heathen may have gJjjgSam? 
embraced Christianity and received the rite of bap¬ 
tism, the relapses were apparently numerous, and 
must have often been disheartening. One petty 
Raja on the Malabar coast had embraced Christian¬ 
ity, and been baptized. He had then proceeded to 
Goa of Ms own free will, and been confirmed with 
the utmost pomp and ceremonial in the magnificent 
Cathedral. Yet very shortly afterwards he not only 
abandoned his new principles, but actually joined a 
military confederacy, which the Zamorin of Calicut 
was attempting to form against the Portuguese. 

The difficulties experienced in contending against 
lids backsliding tendency cannot be over-estimated. 

The enthusiasm under which native con verts embrace 
a new faith soon dies away under the perpetual influ¬ 
ence of relatives and friends. It was only after 
Christian communities had been maintained for one - 
or more generations, that the new faith became a 
hen ta ge; an d in 11 \ is m an tier n i an y 01 % list iaii v i 1- 
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lages have preserved their distinctive religion for 
centuries amidst; all their heathen surroundings. 
But this phase in the progress of Christianity be¬ 
longs 1o a later stage of history. 

Meantime an Inquisition had been set up at Goa 
for the suppression of heresy and schism ; but It was 
soon found that severity towards native con veils 
only scared the masses from embracing Christianity. 
The consequence was that a leniency and compro¬ 
mise crept in, until at last the Portuguese church in 
India became as orientalized as the Portuguese com¬ 
munity. There were, moreover, other causes at work 
which contributed to the same unhappy results. 
’When the loss of trade impoverished the people of 
Goa, the church became the only refuge for many of 
her once wealthy families; and fortunately the monas¬ 
tic institutions had been so richly endowed in the six¬ 
teenth century, as to be able to support a consider¬ 
able number of monks during the subsequent period . 
Tlie Portuguese monks, however, naturally adapted 
their ceremonial more and more to the oriental tastes 
of the people around them, until the Portuguese 
church in India may almost be said to have become 
half Hindiiized. For many years the Society of 
the Propaganda lias exerted itself to purge the 
ritual of the Indian churches of this element of 1 ma¬ 
th on ism; and it is bribe ved that of late years they, 
have in a great measure succeeded, although they 
cannot entirely remove the stain from the mixed 
Portugalesc comrnunit ins. 

Whilst the orientalized population of Goa was 
sinking into luxury and effeminacy, the move ad¬ 
venturous spirits, who were as yet fresh from Spain 
and Portugal, and still retained their European 
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energy, were panting to escape from its oriental cha pte r tx. 
languor. The occasional expeditions along 1 the coast 
failed to satisfy their craving for change and excite¬ 
ment ; and they burned for the freedom and license 
of a life of piracy and plunder. Among these wore 
son id'recreant priests, whose character it is difficult 
to determine. They were apparently eager to fly 
from the stifling atmosphere of the Church and 
Monastery, and to indulge in unhallowed pleasures; 
but they were not prepared openly to abandon their 
tows, or cast aside their very slender claims to the 
priestly character. However, the result "was that 


within thirty or forty years of the foundation of 
Goa, Portuguese free lances had entered the services 
of different kings in Burma; whilst a motley settle¬ 
ment of priests and pirates was already growing up 
in tile port of Chittagong, and threatening to become 
the terror of the Bay of Bengal, 


The adventures of the Portuguese free lances Portaguese free 
who took service in Burma during the sixteenth 


century are replete with interest, but belong more 
directly to the history of the Malacca peninsula, 
which will be brought under review in a future 
volume. In the present clmpter it is proposed to 
deal only with the Portuguese settlement at Chitta¬ 
gong, and the progress of affairs on the north and 
Eastern shores of this Bay, namely, the coast of 
Lower Bengal, and the coast of Arakan. 

Lower Bengal, at the head of the Bay of the 
same name, is formed by the delta of the Granges. Bffiuagong- 
This river, after flowing towards the east as far as 
the ancient metropolis of Gour, suddenly diverges 
towards the south, and flows in two different streams 
into the Bay. The westerly stream is known as the 
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H#f, and flows past Calcutta into the Bay at the 
Sandheads. The easterly stream, which Ls the main, 
stream of the Ganges, flows in a broad current into 
the Bay at Chittagong. This once important port 
of Chittagong is thus seated on the north-east angle ^ 
of the Bay of Bengal. Towards the west it, com¬ 
mands the coast of Bengal; towards the south it 
commands the coast of Arakan. Lower Bengal, on 
the delta of the Ganges, was the theatre of most of 
the exploits of the pirates of Chittagong. The whole 
of tins delta is traversed bv numerous small rivers 
and canals; whilst the southern fringe bordering on 
the Bay is a labyrinth of creeks and islands. In 
the sixteenth century the delta was well populated, 
and part of it was under the dominion of the kings 
of Backergnnj and Bulloah, who were independent 
of the Mogul; and even the southern fringe, known 
as the Sunderhunds, was covered with villages, 
whose inhabitants lived chiefly by cultivation, fish¬ 
ing. and salt manufacturing. 

In the sixteenth century the king of Amkan was 
already in great alarm at the growing power of the 
Moguls. He had taken advantage of the wars be¬ 
tween the Moguls and Afghans in Hindustan to 
secure possession of the important port of Chitta¬ 
gong; and he made over Chittagong to the Portu¬ 
guese outlaws, and encouraged them to settle there, 
in the hope that they would prove a strong barrier 
against Mogul aggression. He provided the Portu¬ 
guese with wives and lands, and left them to their 
own devices, to lead lives as lawless as they pleased, 
and to plunder and devastate where they would, so 
long as they respected his territories. The result 
was that Chittagong became a nest of licentious 
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brigands, who committed every kind of violence and chapte r rc. 
debauchery, and would even murder a priest with- 
out compunction. 87 

Whilst the private lives of these outlaws were all 
that is bad, it is by no means surprising that their WI,editions ‘ 
more ‘public avocations were equally as detestable. 

Their only occupation was war, rapine, and slave¬ 
stealing*. They constructed fleets of very light gal¬ 
leys, known as galliases; and engaged in marauding 
and kidnapping expeditions up the creeks and rivers 
of the Sunderbunds, and devastated the delta of the 
Ganges as far northward as Dacca. On such occa¬ 
sions they would attack villages on market-days, or 
on festival seasons, or at the celebration of a mar¬ 
riage, and carry off the whole populat ion into slavery, 
including young and old of both sexes. Some they 
retained as slaves in their own service at Chittagong; 
others were sold to regular dealers, and carried off to 
St Thom4, Ceylon, and Goa, where they were offered 
for sale in the bazaars. Indeed the horrors com¬ 
mitted by these-atrocious brigands are beyond con¬ 
ception ; and to crown all, they often boasted that 
by these means they had made more converts to 
Christianity than all the missionaries and priests 
throughout India. 

Meant ime tlie Mogul governors of Bengal sceffr weaknessortho 
to have been altogether unable to cope with these 
outlaws. They maintained considerable forces to 
guard tlie inlets to the rivers, and they formed a 
large fleet of galleys with the view of punishing or 
overawing the marauders; but the Portuguese were 


31 Bernier’s Travels in the Mogttf Empire, vol. i., pages 120, 191. Translated 
from the French by J\ Brock. Calcutta edition. Also notes E and F. in Appen¬ 
dix to vol. ii. 







ciiAPTOR m enabled to proceed with such surprising swiftness, 
and exhibited so much prowess when they came to 
close fighting, that the Moguls were totally unable 
to suppress them. All that could be done was to 
build a Fort at Dacca, and endeavour to protect that 
city; whilst the Sunder binds were gradually'be¬ 
coming depopulated, and the panic-stricken inhabit¬ 
ants were endeavouring to find new homes else¬ 
where. 

R^hSiSr ,or About this period a low-born Spanish adven- 

Gouzaies. turer, named Sebastian Gonzales of Tibao, attained 
considerable notoriety hi this remote quarter; and 
his life may he accepted as a type of the class of 
■# unscrupulous desperadoes of the time, Sebastian 

Gonzales left Spain for India in 1605, and became 
successively a soldier, a dealer in salt, and a pirate 
on the seas. At this time the Portuguese of Chitta¬ 
gong paid no allegiance whatever to the king of 
Arakan, and often plundered his ports and shipping, y 
Sebastian Gonzales succeeded in taking possession 
of the island of Sun diva in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and signalized his success by arresting 
and putting to death every Mussulman on the 
island. He then became sovereign lord of Sundfva, 
and maintained a force of one thousand Portuguese, 
two thousand natives well aimed, and a fleet of 
eighty sail with numerous cannon. By these means 
Sebastian Gonzales accumulate?d immense riches, and 
made himself a terror far and wide. Meantime a 
revolution t ook place in Arakan, which was common 
enough in the Burmese kingdoms of that age. The 
king of Arakan was expelled from his throne, and 
compelled to take refuge in the island of Sundfva, 
together with his family and treasures. Sebastian 
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Gonzales received the ox-king with ostentatious chapter, 
hospitality, and demanded his sister in marriage, 
under pretence of doing him honour ; and the ex- 
king was actually compelled to see his sister baptised 
into Christianity, and become the wife of the low¬ 
born adventurer. The unfortunate monarch died 
soon afterwards on the island, and not without sus¬ 
picion of poison, especially as Gonzales seized all his 
effects immediately afterwards, and converted them 
to his own use. This spoliation of the exiled 
sovereign excited so much murmuring, that Gonzales 
tried to quiet the general indignation, by giving 
the widowed queen in marriage to his own brother, 
a low adventurer like himself, who commanded the 
Heel of Sundiva. The Buddhist princess, however, 
obstinately refused to be converted to Christianity, 
and was ultimately sent back Jo Arakan. 


The piracies and treacheries of Sebastian rmainii end 

_ x . # . .. # Gomii les. 

Gonzales raised up enemies against him on all sides. 

He formed an alliance with the new 7 king of Arakau 
against the Mogul, and then not only abandoned his 
ally, but destroyed the Arakan fleet. Then lie 
treated with the Viceroy of Goa on the footing of 
an independent prince, and induced the Viceroy to 
undertake an expedition against Arakan. But the 
attempt terminated in failure. The Portuguese 
admiral was instructed to attack Arakan without 
Availing for the arrival of Sebastian Gonzales; and 
on that occasion was attacked and defeated by the 
Dutch fleet. Subsequently the admiral was killed, 
and Sebastian Gonzales perished very miserably. 

After this, the island of Sundfva fell into the 
possession of an Augustine monk, known as Fra 
Joan, who ruled over it for many years as a petty 
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sovereign. But tho furtlier history is lost in 
obscurity. 

Meantime the Mogul emperors Akber and Jeh&n- 
Mr had been too much occupied with the affairs of 
western India to bestow much attention upon this 
remote quarter of Eastern Bengal, Jcltangly 'who 
reigned from 1605 to 1627, had allowed the Portu¬ 
guese of Goa to form a settlement at the village of 
Hiighly, on the river of the same name, on the 
condition that they* suppressed the Chittagong 
piracies in the Bay. But instead of attempting to 
fulfil this obligation, the .Portuguese of Hughiy came 
to terms with the pirates, and shared largely in the 
profits of the slave trade. A regular depot was 
established at a small island off Cape Palmiras, near 
the mouth of the Hughiy, where they purchased 
ship-loads of these slaves at a low rate from the kid¬ 
nappers; and the unfortunate captives were then 
either taken to Hughiy and converted to Chris¬ 
tianity, or carried for sale to other ports in India. 

At last the emperor Shah Jehan, who reigned 
1627—58, resolved to put a stop to this flagrant 
scandal. Indeed no Mussulman prince could be 
expected to permit foreigners to settle in his 
dominions, who persisted, not only in enslaving his 
own subjects, but in forcibly converting them to a 
religion which was regarded with hatred and con¬ 
tempt. Accordingly Shah Julian ordered tho 
Portuguese of Hughiy to surrender all of Ids sub¬ 
jects whom they had kept as slaves. The Por¬ 
tuguese refused, and soon had bitter cause to re¬ 
pent having done so ; for the emperor exacted a 
vengeance, which at this distance of time cannot bo 
contemplated without horror. The whole of the 
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Portuguese population of Hugh ly were stripped of ok after, it. 
aii they possessed, and carried away to Agra as 
slaves. The younger and more beautiful women 
were transferred to the imperial seraglio. The 
remainder were distributed amongst the nobles of 
the Court. The children were forcibly converted to 
Islam. The men were daily threatened with being 
trampled to death by elephants unless they became 
Mussulmans; and at the same time were so tempted 
by promises of' promotion or reward, that they 
nearly all beeame renegades. But it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon their misery. It was compared at 
the time to the 1 Babylonian captivity of the Jews. 

The destruction of the Portuguese of Hug] 1 1 y sha^iiftv 

was not, however, followed by tho suppression of Arakan ' 

~ piracy. Indeed in that revolutionary age the 
Portuguese of Chittagong had every inducement to 
continue their depredations, excepting that there 
was little left to plunder, and but few remaining to 
carry away as slaves. During the latter years of 
the reign of Shah Jehan. the whole of Hindustan 
was convulsed by the rebellion of his sons. At 
length prince Shujah was utterly defeated by the 
forces of his elder brother Auraiigzfb, and com¬ 
pelled to fly to Dacca; whence he escaped to 
Arakan with his family and treasures on board the 
galleys of the outlaw Portuguese. The subsequent 
misfortunes of this prince form one of the most 
melancholy episodes in Indian history. Tho king 
of Arakan demanded one of his daughters in mar 
riage; and the Mussulman prince naturally refused 
to give a princess of the house of Tim our to a 
Buddhist sovereign, whom ho regarded as an idol¬ 
ater and barbarian. The king of Arakan was in- 
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chavteh- ix. funated by the refusal, but would not be gainsaid. 

The Mogul princess was forced to become his wife. 
A conspiracy was formed by prince Shujah amongst 
the Mussulman residents in Arakan for effecting his 
escape from that inhospitable shore; but the plot 
was discovered by the king of Arakan. The prince 
and all his family were put to a miserable death, 
and the unfortunate princess who had married the 
king, was brutally murdered when she was about to 
become a mother. 

Although the emperor Aurangzfh was thus 
delivered from a dangerous rival, he was deter¬ 
mined to be revenged upon the king of Arakan, and 
prove to all the neighbouring princes that under no 
circumstances should any member of the imperial 

family be treated otherwise than with respect and 
*/ 

reverence. Accordingly as soon as lie was estab¬ 
lished on the imperial throne of Hindustan, he 
appointed his uncle Bhaista Khan to bo Viceroy of 
Bengal, with instructions to inflict a fitting punish¬ 
ment upon the king of Arakan, and to suppress at 
once and for ever the piracies and kidnapping 
practices of the Portuguese outlaws. 

Bhaista Khan carried out this work somewhat 
insidiously after Asiatic fashion, but otherwise 
thoroughly and well. He sent messengers to the 
Portuguese at Chittagong informing them that the 
emperor had resolved on the destruction of the king 
of Arakan ; that, a Hutch fleet was already on the 
Way to fulfil his vengeance with an overwhelming 
force which it would be useless to resist; that if they 
would save themselves from impending ruin, they 
must at once desert the cause of the king ot Arakan ; 
and that if they came to Dacca., and entered the 
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service of the emperor, they would be well enter¬ 
tained., and receive double the pay they had ever 
obtained from their Arakan master. The messengers 
arrived at Chittagong at a favourable moment. The 
outlaws liad just murdered some officers of the king, 
arid were fearful of condign punishment.. Whilst 
stricken with a panic they received the invitation of 
Shaista Khan, and at once hastened to Dacca in 
their galleys with their respective families, and such 
goods as they could carry a Way, With the assist¬ 
ance of their fleet Shaista Khan canned a large force 
to Arakan, and inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
king, and took possession of Chittagong ; and then, 
having no longer occasion for the services of the 
Portuguese outlaws, and having also got them com¬ 
pletely into his power, lie treated them as traitors, 
and declined to fulfil any one of liis promises. From 
that time the Portuguese lingered out a wretched 
existence, and ultimately died out of the land; but 
the desolation of the Bun dor bands remains to this 
day as a terrible memorial of the old piratical times, 
which, it is hoped, have now passed away for ever 
from the Eastern seas. 38 


on a mm 


39 The foregoing account of the destruction of tlio Portuguese pittites is 
based ou tlio authority of Berniers and Faria y Sousa. 
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EDICTS OF ASOKA (PRIYADARSI). 

[The translations of the edicts of Asoka are here arranged 
for easy reference in parallel columns. The translations 
originally executed by Mr James Prmsep are printed in the 
right column, and the revised translation by Professor 0. 
H* Wilson are printed in the left column. They are ex¬ 
tracted from the Asiatic Society’s Journal, vols. viii. and xii. 
The conclusions stated in chap. iv. of the present volume are 
based entirely upon the revised translation of Professor 
Wilson, unless the contrary is stated. 1 ] 


TABLET I. 


JProf, Wilson's Translation. 

This is the edict of the be¬ 
loved of the gods, Baja Pnya¬ 
cks? ; the putting to death of 
animals is to be entirely discon¬ 
tinued, and no convivial meeting 
is to be held, for the beloved of 
the gods, the Baja Priyadasi, 
remarks many faults in such 
assemblies. There is but one 
assembly, indeed, which is ap¬ 
proved of by the Baja Friya- 
tksi, the beloved of the gods, 
which is that of the great 
kitchen of Baja Priyadas?, the 


Mr Trinsep's Translation. 

“The following edict of re¬ 
ligion is promulgated by the 
heaven-beloved king Pitadasi, 
‘ In this place the putting to 
death of anything whatever fclmfc 
hath life, either for the benefit 
of the puja, or in convivial 
meetings, shall not be done. 
Much cruelty of this nature 
occurs in such assemblies. The 
heaven-beloved king Pi Y An AS t 
is (as it were) a father (to his 
people). Uniformity of worship 
is wise and proper for the con- 


1 The Sanskrit form IMyadarai is adhered to in the history for the sake of 
uniformity. It is variously spelt Priyadasi and Piyadasi in the inscriptions, and 
consequently is not rdtered in the translations. 
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beloved of the gods ; every day 
hundreds of thousands of ani¬ 
mals have been there slaugh¬ 
tered for virtuous purposes, but 
now although this pious edict 
is proclaimed that animals may 
be killed for good purposes, and 
such is the practice, yet ns the 
practice is uot determiued, these 
presents are proclaimed that 
hereafter they shall not bo 
killed. 


grogation of the heaven-beloved 
Pi v ad. vs r raja. 

‘‘-.Formerly in the- great re¬ 
fectory and temple of the 
heaven-beloved king Pitaoasi, 
daily were many hundred thou¬ 
sand animals sacrificed for the 
sake of meat food. So even 
at this day while this religious 
edict is under promulgation, 
from the sacrifice of animals for 
the sake of food, some two are 
killed, or one is killed*:—but 
now the joyful chorus resounds 
again and again—that from 
henceforward not a single ani¬ 
mal shall be put to death.” 


TABLET II. 


.Prof. Wilson's Translation. 

In all the subjugated (terri¬ 
tories) of the King Priyadasi, 
the beloved of the gods, and 
also in the bordering countries, 
as (Chid da)., Palayn, (or Pa ray a,) 
Satyaputra, Kerulaputra, Tam- 
bapani, (it is proclaimed), and 
Antioch da by name, the ^ona 
(or Yavana) Itaja, and those 
princes who are near to, (or 
allied with) that monarch, uni¬ 
versally (are apprised) that (two 
designs have been cherished by 
Priyadasi:, one design) regard¬ 
ing men, and one relating to 
animals; and whatever herbs 
are useful to rnen or useful to 
animals, wherever there are 
none, such have been every¬ 
where caused to be conveyed 


Mr Trimep's Translation, 

“Everywhere within the 
¥ 

conquered province of raja Pr- 
tadasi the beloved of the Gods, 
as well as in the parts occupied 
by the faithful, such as Choi a , 
Tula, Safiyaputra , and Ketala« 
j putra, even as far as Tamha - 
pmmi (Ceylon) ; aud moreover 
within the dominions of Aktio- 
enrs, the Greek, (of which 
Aktiociitts’s generals are the 
rulers,)—everywhere the hea¬ 
ven-beloved raja PiyadasPs 
double system of medical aid is 
established ;— both medical aid 
for men, and medical aid for 
animals ; together with, the me¬ 
dicaments of all sorts, which are 
suitable for men, and suitable 
for animals. And wherever 
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find puinted, (and roots and 
fruits wherever there are none, 
anuh have been everywhere con¬ 
veyed and planted; and on the 
roads) wells have been caused 
to be dug, (and trees have been 
planted) for the respective en¬ 
joyment of animals and men. 


there is not (such provision) — 
in all such place 1 they are to be 
prepared, and to be planted ; 
both root-drugs and herbs, 
wheresoever there is not (a 
provision of them) in all such 
places shall they he deposited 
and planted.” 

“And iii the public high¬ 
ways wells are to be dug, and 
trees to be planted, for the 
accommodation of men and ani¬ 
mals,” 


TABLET III. 

Prof, Wilson's Translation . Mr Primeps Translation. 

King Friyadasi says, This “Thus spake the heaven- 
waa ordered by me when I had beloved King Fivadasi :— 
been twelve years inaugurated “By me after the twelfth 
in the conquered country, and year of my anointment, this 
among my own subjects as well commandment is made ! Eve ry¬ 
es strangers, that every five where in the conquered (pro¬ 
years 1 expiation should be Under- vinees) among the faithful, 
gone with this object, for the whether (my own) subjects or 
enforcement of such moral obli- foreigners, after every five years, 
gabions as were declared by mo fot there be (a public) bumilia- 
to be good; such as duty to tion for this express object, yea, 
parents, (and protection of) for the confirmation of virtue 
friends, children, (relations, and for the suppression of dis- 
Bmhmans and Sramana ;) good graceful acts, 
is liberality, good is non-injury “ Good and proper is dutiful 
of living creatures, and abstin- service to mother and father; 
ence from prodigality and slap- —towards friends and kinsfolks, 
der are good. Continuance in 
this course, (the discharge of 
these duties) shall be com¬ 
manded both by explanation 
and example. 


towards Brahmans and Sramans 
excellent is charity :—prodi¬ 
gality and malicious slander are 
not good. 

“ All this the leader of the 
congregation shall inculcate to 
the assembly, with (appropriate) 
explanation and example,” 
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TABLET IV. 


Prof. Wilson's Wranshiiion. 

During a past period of 
:mnny centuries, there have pre¬ 
vailed destruction of hfe, injury 
of living beings, disrespect to¬ 
wards kindred, and irreverence 
towards Seamans and Brahmans. 
But now, in conformity to moral 
duty, the pious proclamation of 
King Priyadaai. the beloved of 
the gods, is made by beat of 
drum, in a manner never before 
performed for hundreds of years, 
with chariot and elephant pro¬ 
cessions, and fireworks, and 
other divine displays of the 
people exhibiting the ceremonies 
—(and tin's) for the promulga¬ 
tion of the law of King Priya* 
dasi, Ac,, that non-destruction 
of life, non-injury to living 
beings, respect to relations, 
reverence of Brahmans and Sra- 
mans, and many other duties, 
do increase, and shall increase, 
and this moral law of the King 
Priyadasi, the sons, grandsons, 
and great-grandsons, of King 
Priyadasi shall maintain. Let 
the moral ordinance of King 
Priyadasi be stable as a moun¬ 
tain for the establishment of 
duty, for in these actions duty 
will be followed, as the law 
which directs ceremonial rites 
is not the* observance of moral 
duties. It were well for every 
iii -condit (■ t ed person to beafcten- 


Mr Prinsej/s Tramlalion . 

“In times past, even for 
many hundred years, has been 
practised the sacrifice of living 
beings, the slaughter of animals, 
disregard of relations ; and dis¬ 
respect; towards Brahmans and 
Sratoans:—This day, by the 
messenger of the religion of the 
heaven-beloved King Pijadasi, 
(has been made) a proclamation 
by beat of drum, a grand an¬ 
nouncement of religious grace, 
and a display of equipages, and 
a parade of elephants, and things 
to gratify the senses, and every 
other kind of heavenly object 
•or the admiration of mankind, 
such as had never been for many 
hundred years such as were to¬ 
day exhibited. 

“ By the religious ordinance 
of the heaven-beloved King 
Pi v \ .dasj, the non-sacrifice of 
animals, the non-destruction of 
living beings, proper regard to 
kindred, respect to brahmans 
and sramans, dutiful service to 
father and mother, dutiful service 
to spiritual pastors:—through 
these and many other similar 
(good acts) doth religious grace- 
abound; and thus moreover 
shall the heaveu-beloved Kin* 

O 

Pita, das i cause religion to 
flourish : and the same shall the 
sons, the grandsons, and the 
great-grandsons. of the heaven- 
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tive to the object of this in¬ 
junction. This is the edict 
(writing) of King Priyadasi. 
Let not any thought be enter¬ 
tained by the subject: people of 
opposing the edict. This has 
been caused to be written by 
the King Priyadasi, in the 
twelfth year of bis inaugura¬ 
tion. 


beloved King Piyadasi cause 
to abound exceedingly. 

“ As long as the mountains 
shall endure, so long in virtue, 
and in strict; observances shall 
the religion stand fast. And 
through good acts of this nature, 
that is to say,—through these 
ordinances, and the strict prac¬ 
tice of religion, laxness of' dis¬ 
cipline is obviated. Moreover 
in this object, it is proper to be 
intelligent, and nowise neg¬ 
lected. For the same purpose 
is this (edict) ordered to be 
written. Let all take heed to 
profit of this good object, and 
not to give utterance to ob¬ 
jections. 

By the heaven-beloved 
King PiTADAsr, after the 
twelfth year of his anointment 
is this caused to be written.” 


TABLET V. 


.Prof. Wilson's Translation. 

Thebeloved of the gods King 
Privadasi thus proclaims: who 
ever perverts good to evil will 
derive evil from good, therefore 
much good has been done by me, 
and my aon3, and grandsons, and 
others my posterity (will) con¬ 
form to it for every age. So 
they who shall imitate them 
shall enjoy happiness, and those 
who cause the path to he aban¬ 
doned shall Buffer misfortune. 
The chief ministers of morality 
have for anunpreaedentedly long 


Mr Prinsrfs Translation* 

“Thus spake the heaven-be¬ 
loved King P.£YAI)ASI :— 

“ Prosperity (eometh) 
through adversity, and truly 
each man (to obtain) prosperity 
eauseth himself present diffi¬ 
culty—therefore by me (never¬ 
theless) has much prosperity 
been brought about, and there¬ 
fore shall my sons, and my 
grandsons, and my latest pos¬ 
terity, as long as the very hills 
endure, pursue the same con¬ 
duct ; and so shall each meet 
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time beeii tolerant of iniquity, 
therefore in the tenth year of 

' V ► - V 

the inauguration have ministers 
of morality been made, who are 
appointed for the purpose of 
presiding over morals among 
persons of all the religions for 
the sake of the augmentation of 
virtue and for the happiness of 
the virtuous among the people 
of Kamboja, Gandlmra, Nari- 
BCaka, and Pitenika. They shall 
also be spread among the war¬ 
riors, the Brahmans, the mendi¬ 
cants, the destitute, and others, 
without any obstruction, for the 
happiness of the well-disposed, 
in order to loosen the bonds of 
those who are bound, and liber¬ 
ate those who-- are confined, 
through the means of holy 
wisdom disseminated by pious 
teachers, and they will proceed 
to the outer cities and fastnesses 
of my brother and sister, and 
wherever are any other of my 


his reward ! While he, on the 
other hand, who shall neglect 
such conduct,—shall meet has 
punishment in the midst of the 
wicked [in the nethermost 
regions of hell]. 

“ For a very long period of 
time there have been no minis¬ 
ters of’ religion properly so 
called. By myself, then, in this 
tenth year of mi ne anoi ntmeut, 
are ministers of religion ap¬ 
pointed ; 2 who, intermingling 
among all unbelievers (may over¬ 
whelm them) with the inunda¬ 
tion of religion, and with the 
abundance of the sacred doc¬ 
trines. Through Earn {hocha, 
gem) dkdra , nardstika, Peicnika, 
am! elsewhere finding their way 
unto the uttermost limits of the 
barbarian countries, for the 
benefit and pleasure of (all 
classes) .... and for restrain¬ 
ing the passions of the faithful 
and for the regeneration of those 


3 The Cuttack version of the Fifth Tablet, from the star. 

—who shall be intermingled with till the hundred grades of Unbelievers for the 
establishment among them of the faith, for the inereasu of religion, and for their 
profit and gratification through the context of the sacrerl doctrines, in Kambocha 
and Gandham, in Snrdstrika and Pitenika f .... mid even to the furthest 
(limits) of the barbarian (countries). Who shall mix with the Mrahmns and 
Ishikshus, with the poor and with the rich,—for their benefit and pleasure, to 
bring them unto the righteousness which passeth knowledge; and for those bound 
in the fetters (of sin) this new bond of precious knowledge is made for their final 
emancipation which is beyond understanding: and among the terrible and the 
powerful shall they bo mixed both here and in foreign countries, in every town, 
and among all the kindred ties even of brotherhood and sisterhood, and" others 
.... everywhere! and here also having penetrated, for there is refig i nis 
darkness (?) even in the very metropolis of religion, every question shall be asked 
among the charituble, and these being themselves absorbed in righteousness, shall 
become ministers of the faith*;?). For this express reason is this religions edict 
promulgated; for over more let my people pay attention thereto! 
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kindred: and the ministers of 
morals, those who are appointed 
as superintendents of morals, 
shall, wherever the moral law is 
established, gi ve encouragement 
to the charitable, and those ad* 
dieted to virtue. With this 
intent this edict is written, and 
let my people obey it. 


hound in the fetters (of sin ! J ) 
....... are they appointed. 

Intermingling equally among 
the dreaded, and among the 
respected—bot^ in PoMlfvia 
and in foreign places, teaching 
better things shall they every¬ 
where penetrate ; so that they 
even who (oppose the faith 
shall at length become) minis¬ 
ters of it." 


TABLET VI. 


Prof. Wilsons Translation. 

The beloved of the gods, 
King Priyadasi, thus declares : 
— “ An unprecedentedly long 
time has past since it has been 
the custom at all times, and in 
all affairs, to submit representa¬ 
tions. Now it is established, 
by me that whether at meals, 
in my palace, in the interior 
apartments, in discourse, in ex¬ 
change of civility, in gardens, 
the officers appointed to make 
reports shall convey to me the 
objects of the people. I will 
always attend to the objects ol 
the people, and whatever I de¬ 
clare verbally, whether punish¬ 
ment or reward, is further 
intrusted to the supervisors of 
morals (or eminent persons),— 
for that purpose let those who 
reside in the immediate vicinage 
even become informers at all 
times, and in all places, so it is 
ordained by me. The distri¬ 
bution of wealth which .is to be 


Mr Primer's Translation. 

Thus spake Pitas a st, the 
heaven-beloved King! 

t( Never was there in any’’ 
former period, a system of in¬ 
struction applicable to every 
season, and to every action, 
such as that which is now 
established by me. 

** Eor every season, for be¬ 
haviour during meals, during 
repose, in domestic relations, in 
the nursery, in conversation, in 
general deportment, and on the 
bed of death, everywhere in¬ 
structors (or Pahoedakas) have 
been appointed. Accordingly 
do ye (instructors) deliver in¬ 
struction in what coneerneth 
my people. 

“ And everywhere in what 
coneerneth my people do I my¬ 
self perforin whatsoever with 
my mouth I enjoin (unto them); 
whother it be by me (esteemed) 
disagreeable, or whether agree¬ 
able. Moreover, for their better 
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made is designed by rae for the 
benefit of all the worlds for the 
distribution of wealth is the 
root of virtues. There is no¬ 
thing more essential to the good 
o! the world for which I am 
always labouring. Of the many 
beings over whom I rule I con¬ 
fer happiness in this world,— 
in the next they may obtain 
Swarga, With this view, this 
litoral edict has been written.; 
may it long endure, and may 
my sons, grandsons, and great- 
grandsons after me, continue 
w ith still greater exertion to 
labour for universal good/’ 


welfare among them, an awarder 
of punishment is duly installed. 
On this account, assembling to¬ 
gether those who are dwelling in 
the reputat ion of much wisdom, 
do ye meanwhile instruct them 
as to the substance of what is 
hereby ordained by me for all 
circumstances, and for all sea¬ 
sons. This is not done by mo 
in any desire for the collection 
of worldly gain, but in the real 
intention that the benefit of my 
people shall be effected ; where¬ 
of, moreover, this is the root, 
the good foundation, and the 
steady repose in all circum¬ 
stances : there is not a more 
effectual mode of bene fit ting all 
mankind, than this on which I 
bestow my whole labour. 

“ But upon how many living 
beings (I will pass over the men¬ 
tion of other thing?) do I confer 
happiness here :—hereafter like¬ 
wise, let them hope ardently for 
heaven! Amen ’ 

“ if or this reason baa the 
present religious edict been 
writtenMay it endure for 
evermore ; and so may my sons, 
and my grandsons, and my 
great-grandsons uphold the same 
for the profit of all the world, 
and labour therein with the 
most reverential exertion.’' 


TABLET III. 

J’rof Wilson's Translation . Mr Trin sop's Translation . 

The beloved of the gods, the “The heaven-beloved king 
Enja Priyadatsi, desires that Phadasi everywhere ardently' 


m 
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all unbelievers may everywhere 
dwell (unmolested), as they also 
wish for moral restraint and 
purity of disposition. For men 
are of various purposes and 
various desires, and they do in¬ 
jury to all or only to a part..* 
Although, however, there should 
riot be moral restraint or purity 
of disposition in any one, yet 
wherever there is great liber¬ 
ality (or charity), gratitude will 
acknowledge merit oven in those 
who were before that reputed 
vile. 


desireth that all unbelievers 
may bo brought to repentance 
and peace of mind. He is 
anxious that every diversity of 
opinion, and every diversity of 
passion, may shine forth, blend¬ 
ed into one system, and be con¬ 
spicuous in undistingmshing 
charity ! Unto no one can ho 
repentance and peace of mind 
until he hath attained supreme 
knowledge, perfect faith which 
surmounteth all obstacles, and 
perpetvial assent.’ 1 


TATI LET VILL 

Trof. Wilson's Translation. Mr Trinsep’s Translation. 

In past times lungs were “ In ancient times, festivals 
addicted to travelling about, to for the amusement of sovereigns 
.companions, to going abroad, consisted ot gnmohog, hunting 
to hunting and similar amuse- the deer (or antelope), and other 
merits,but Piyadasi, the beloved exhilarating pleasures of the 
of the gods, having been ten same nature. But the heaven- 
years inaugurated, by him easily beloved King Tiyauasi, having 
awakened, that moral festival is attained the tenth year of his 
adopted, (which consists) in see- anointment, for the happiness 
ing and bestowing gifts on Brah- of the wise hath a festival of 
manas and Srntnauas, in seeing religion (been substituted) ;-- 
and giving gold to elders, and and this same consists in visits 
overseeing* the country and the to Brahmans and Sramans, and 
people; the institution of moral hi alms-giving, and in visits to 
laws and the investigation of the reverend and aged; and the 
morals: such are the devices liberal distribution of gold, the 


for the removal of apprehension, 
and such are the different pur¬ 
suits of the favourite oi the 
gods. King Piyadasi. 


contemplation of the Universe 
and its inhabitants, obeying the 
precepts of re ligion, and settling 
religion before all other things, 
are the expedients (he employs 
for amusement), and these will 
become an enjoyment without 
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alloy to the heaven-beloved 
King 'Pj.tadasi iu another 
existence.” 

TABLET IX. 


l?rof. Wilson's Translation. 

The beloved of the gods Pi- 
yadasi Knja, thus says: Every 
man that is, celebrates various 
occasions of festivity; as on the 
removal of encumbrances, on in¬ 
vitations, on marriages, on the 
birth of a son, or on setting 
forth on a journey; on these 
and other occasions a man 
makes various rejoicings. The 
benevolent man, also ; celebrates 
litany anti various kinds of pure 
and disinterested festivities, and 
such rejoicing is to be practised. 
Such festivities are fruitless and 
vain, but the festivity that bears 
great fruit, is the festival of 
duty, such as the respect of the 
servant to his master; revereuee 
for holy teachers is good, ten¬ 
derness for living creatures is 
good, liberality to Brahmans 
and Sramanas ia good. These 
and other such acts constitute 
verily the festival of duty* and 
it is to bo cherished au a 
father by a son, a dependant 
by his master. This is good, 
this is the festival to be observed, 
for the establishment of this 
object virtuous donations are 
made, for there is no such do¬ 
nation or benevolence as the 
gift of duty, or the benevolence 


Mr Prinsep's Translation^ 

“Thus spake King l?ft> 
dasi, beloved of the gods ! 

“ Each individual seeks? th his 
own happiness in a diversity of 
ways : in the bonds of affection, 
—in marriage, or otherwise,—in 
the- rearing of offspring,—in 
foreign travel-in these and 
other similar objects, doth man 
provide happiness of every de¬ 
gree. But there ia great ruina¬ 
tion, excessive of all kinds, when 
(a- man) maketh worldly objects 
his happiness. On the contrary, 

this is what is to be done,. 

(for most certainly that species 
of happiness is a fruitless happi¬ 
ness,)—to obtain the happiness 
which yieideth plentiful fruit, 
even the happiness of virtue; 
that is to saykindness to 
dependents, reverence to spi¬ 
ritual teachers are proper; 
humanity to animals is proper: 
all these acts, and others of the 
same kind, arc to he rightly 
denominated the happiness of 
virtue ! 

“ By father, and by son, and 
by brother; by master, (and by 
servant) it* is proper that these 
things should bo entitled happi¬ 
ness. And further, for the more 
complete attainment of this ob- 
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of duty, that (benevolence) is 
chad; (which is contracted) with 
a friend, a companion, a kins¬ 
man, or an associate, and is to 
he reprehended. Tn such and 
such manner this is to be done; 
this is good ; with these means 
let a man seek Swarga, this is to 
be done, by these means it is 
to be clone, as by them Swarga 
has been gained. 


jeet, secret charity is most suit¬ 
able yea, there is no aims 
and no loving kindness compar¬ 
able with the alms of religion, 
and the loving kindness of re¬ 
ligion, which ought verily to be 
upheld alike by the friend, by 
the good-hearted, by kinsman 
and neighbour, in the entire 
fulfilment of pleasing duties. 

“This is what is to be done 
this is what is good. With 
those things let each man pro- 
pil iate h eaven. A nd ho w mu cli 
ought (not) to he done in order 
to the propitiation of heaven ? ” 


TABLET X. 


JProf. Wilson x Translation. 

Titie beloved of the gods, the 
Prince Piyadasi, does not esteem 
glory and fame as of great 
value, and besides for a Jong 
time it has been rny fame and 
that, of my people, that the ob¬ 
servance of moral duty and the 
service of the virtuous should 
be practised, for tin's is to be 
done. This is the fame that the 
beloved of the gods desires, and 
inasmuch as the beloved of the 
gods excels, (he holds) all such 
reputation as no real reputation, 
hut such aa may be that of the 
unrighteous, pain and chaff; for 
it may be acquired by crafty 
and unworthy persona, and by 
whatever further effort it is ac¬ 
quired, it is worthless, and a 
source of pain. 


Mr Trinsep's Translation. 

“The heaven-beloved King 
Piyadasi doth not deem that 
glory and reputation (are) the 
things of chief importance ; on 
the contrary (only for the pre¬ 
vention of sin) and for enforcing 
conformity among a people 
praiseworthy for following the 
four rules of virtue, and pious,, 
doth the heaven-beloved King 
Pi tat)a, si desire glory and re¬ 
putation :in tin's world, and 
whatsoever the heaven-beloved 
King Pi y ad a si chiefly display - 
eth heroism in obtaining, that 
is all (connected with) the other 
world. 

“ For in everything con¬ 
nected with Ids immortality, 
there is as regards mortal things 
in general discredit ? Let this 
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be diserim mated v. ith encou rage- 
men t or with abandonment, 
with honour or wit hi the most 
respectful force, and every diffi¬ 
culty connected with futurity 
shall with equal reference he 
vanquished.” 


TABLET XI. 


JProf. Wilson's Translation. , 

Thus says the beloved of the 
gods King Priyadasi: There is 
no gift like the gift of virtue, 
whether it be the praise of vir¬ 
tue, the apportionment of virtue, 
or relationship of virtue. This 
(gift) is ilie cherishing of slaves 
and dependents, pious devotion 
to mother and father, generous 
gifts to friends ami kinsmen, 
Brahmanas and Sramanas: and 
the non-injury of living beings is 
good. In this manner, it is to 
be lived by father and son, and 
brother, and friend, and friend-a 
friend (?), and by a master (of 
slaves), and by neighbours. This 
is good, this is to be practiced, 
and thus having acted, there is 
happiness in worldly existence, 
and hereafter great holiness is 
obtained by this gift of virtue. 


Mr JPrinsep's Translation. 

“Thus spake Pivadahi, the 
king beloved of the gods !— 

“ There is no such charity as 
the charity which springeth from 
virtue,—(which is) the intimate 
knowledge of virtue, the inherit¬ 
ance of virtue, the close union 
with virtue! And in these 
maxims it is manifested :— 
* kindness towards servants and 
hirelings; towards mother and 
lather,dutiful service is proper: 
towards a friend’s offspring, to 
kindred in general, to Brahmans 
and Sramans, almsgiving is pro¬ 
per : avoiding the destruction 
of animal life is proper.’ 

“ And this (saying) should 
bo equally repeated by father 
and son, (?) by the hireling, 
and even so by neighbours in 
general! 

“ This is excellent—and this 
is what ought to be done! 

“ And whoso doeth thus is 
blessed of the inhabitants of this 
world : and in the next world 
endless moral merit resulteth 
from such religious charity,” 
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TABLET XII. 


jPtoj. T Vit son’s Translation, 

The beloved of the gods King 
Priyadasi, honours all forms of 
religious faith, whether pro¬ 
fessed by ascetics or house¬ 
holders ; he honours them with 
gifts and with manifold kinds of 
reverence; hut the beloved ot 
the gods considers no gift or 
honour so much as the increase 
of the substance, (of religion) : 
his encouragement of the in¬ 
crease of the substance of all 
religious belief is manifold. But 
the root of hie (encouragement) 
is this : reverence for one’s own 
faith, and no rev iling nor injury 
of that of others. Let the 
reverence he shown iu such and 
such a manner as is suited to 
the difference of belief; as when 
it is clone in that manner it 
augments our own faith and 
benefits that of others. Who 
ever acta otherwise injures his 
own religion and wrongs that of 
others, for he who in some, way 
honours his own religion and 
reviles that of others, saying, 
haying extended to all our own 
belief, let us make it famous, ho 
who does this throws difficulties 
in the way of his own religion : 
this, his conduct, cannot be 
right. The duty of a person 
consists in respect and service 
of others. Such is the wish of 


Mr JPrinsep's Translation, 

“ The heaven-beloved King 
Pit ad asi propitiateth all unbe¬ 
lievers, both of the ascetic arid 
of the domestic classes ; by cha¬ 
ritable offerings, and by every 
species of puja doth he (strive 
t§) propitiate them. iNot that 
the beloved of the gods deemeth 
offerings or prayers to he of the 
same (value) with true glory. 
The p ro m ot i on of h i s o w n sal va- 
tioa promoted iu many ways, 
the salvation of all unbelievers 

.of which indeed this 

is the root, and the whole sub¬ 
stance. 

“Again, the propitiation of 
the con veiled heretic, and the 
reproof of the unconverted he¬ 
retic must not he (effected) by 
harsh treatment: but let those 
who enter into discussion (con¬ 
ciliate them) by restraint of 
their own passions, and by their 
mild address. By such and such 
conciliatory demeanour shal l 
even the unconverted heretics 
be propitiated. And such con¬ 
duct mereasetb the number of 
converted heretics, while it dis- 
poseth of the unconverted here¬ 
tic, and offeeteth a revolution of 
opinion in him. And (he) eu- 
courageth the converted heretic, 
while he disposeth completely of 
the unconverted heretic, whoso- 
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the beloved of the gods ; for in 
all forms of religion there may 
be many scriptures (Sutras) and 
many holy texts which are to 
be thereafter followed through 
iny protection. The beloved of 
the gods considers no gift or 
reverence to be equal to the in¬ 
crease? of the essence of religion; 
and as this is the object of all 
religions, with a yiew to its dis¬ 
semination, superintendents of 
moral duty as well as over wo¬ 
men, and officers of compassion 
as well as other officers (are 
appointed), and the fruit of this 
(regulation) will be the aug¬ 
mentation of our own faith, and 
the lustre of moral duty. 


ever propitiate!:!] the converted 
heretic, or reproveth the uncon¬ 
verted heretic, by the pecuniary 
support of the converted heretic. 
And whoso, again, doth so, lie 
purifieth in the most effectual 
manner the heretic; and of 
himself such au act: is his very 
breath, and his well-being, 

“ Moreover, ‘ hear ye the 
religion of the faithful and 
attend thereto:’ even such is 
the desire, the act, the hope of 
the beloved of the gods, that all 
unbelievers may* speedily bo 
purified, and brought into con¬ 
tentment speedily. 

“ Furthermore from place to 
place this most gracious senti¬ 
ment should be repeated : ‘ The 
beloved of the gods doth not 
esteem either charitable offering 
or puja, as comparable with 
true glory. The increase of 
blessing to himself is as much 
(importance) to all unbelievers. ’ 

“ For this purpose have been 
spread abroad ministers of re¬ 
ligion possessing fortitude of 
mind> and practices of every 
virtue: may the various con¬ 
gregations co-operate (with 
them) for the accomplishment 
thereof. For the increase of 
converts is indeed the lustre of 
religion. 1 ' 


TABLET XIII. 

Mr Frinsnp's translation. 

“."Whose equality, and exertion towards that object, exceed¬ 
ing activity, judicious conduct.afterwards in the Kaliivja 
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provinces not to be obtained by wealth.the decline of 

religion, murder, and death, and unrestrained license of mankind ; 
when flourished the {precious maxims) of BcvammphjV, comprising 
the essence o{‘learning and of science :—dutiful service to mother 
and father; dutiful service to Spiritual teachers; the love of 
friend and child; (charity) to kinsfolk, to servants (to Brahmans 
and Sramaus, &c., which) cleanse away the calamities of genera¬ 
tions : further also in these things unceasing perseverance is feme. 
There is not in either class of the heretics of men, not, bo to say, 

a procedure marked by such grace,.nor so glorious nor 

friendly, nor even so extremely liberal,as Demnampitjo's injunction 
for the non-injury, and content of living creatures ...... and 

the Greek King besides, by whom the Kings of Egypt, Ptole- 

MAtbs and AimaoNGS,(?) and Magas, .both here and 

in foreign (countries), everywhere the religious ordinances of 
JDevdnamply0 effect conversion, wherever they go ;.. con¬ 

quest is of every description: but further the conquest which 
bringeth joy springing from pleasant emotions, becometh joy 
itself: the victory of virtue is happiness : the victory of happiness 
is not to be overcome, that which essentially possesses a pledge of 
happiness,—such victory is desired in things of this world and 
things of the next world! 

“ And this place is named the White Elephant, conferring 
pleasure on all the world.” 




flyg 


TABLET XIV. 

Mr I J rinsep's Translation. 

** This religious edict is caused to be written by the heaven 
beloved king Piyadasi, It is (partly) (written) with abridgment; 
it is (partly) with ordinary extent; and it is (partly) with am¬ 
plification: not incoherent (or disjointed), but throughout con¬ 
tinuous (and united), it is powerful iu overcoming the wise; and 
it is much written and caused to be written, yet it ia always but 
tbe same thing repeated over and over again. For the persuasive 
eloquence which is lavished on each separate subject shall man 
the rather render obedience thereunto 1 

“ Furthermore, at one time even unto the conclusion is this 
written, ‘ncoinparable in manner, and conformable with the copy, 
by Eelachepu, the scribe and pandit.” 
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Translation of the Bhabra Inscription, % Professor Wilson, 

Piyadasi, the King, to the venerable Assembly of Magadba, 
commands the infliction of little pain and indulgence to annuals, 

Ifc is verily, however, I proclaim, to what extent my respect 
and favour (are placed) in Buddha,, and in the L&w, and in the 

Vf 

Assembly. ■ _ 

Whatsoever (words) have been spoken by the divine Buddha, 

they have all been well said, and in them verily I declare that 
capability of proof is discovered; so that the pure law (which 
they teach) will be of long duration, as far as X am worthy (ol 

being obeyed). .... 

For these I declare are the precepts of the Law of the prin¬ 
ciple discipline (Yinaya), having overcome the oppressions or the 
aL, and future peril,, (and refuted) the songs of the Mume, the 
Sdtras of the Munis, (the practices) of inferior ascetics, the 
censure of a light world, and (all) lalse doctrines. ^ 

'These things, as declared by the divine Buddha, I proclaim, 
and I desire them to he regarded as the precepts of the Law. 

And that as many as there may be, male and female mendi¬ 
cants mav hear and observe them, as well also as male and iemule 
followers (of the laity). 

These things I affirm, and have caused this to be written (to 
make known to you) that such will be my Intention. 


APPENDIX II. 

' 

BUDDHIST CHRONICLES. 

The Buddhist Ghtfoiiiclfi, known aa the Mahiiwriiiso, 
comprises all the historical data at present available respect¬ 
ing. the ancient kingdom of Magadlia, excepting what has 
been cl educed from Greek writers. It is prefaced by some 
genealogical matter, which is apparently of small importance.^ 
It really commences with the accepted date of the death of 
Gotama Buddha in b.c. 543 ; and is brought to a conclusion, 
as far as Magadlia is concerned, at the death of Alpka hi t;,c. 
288. 1 According to tradition, the chronicles of jVlagJtdha, 
together with the Buddhist scriptures generally, were carried 
from Magadlia,.to Ceylon about three centuries before Christ, 
by Mahinda, the son of Asoka, and were translated by him 
from Pali into Singhalese. Seven centuries afterwards, 
namelv, in the fifth century of the Christian era, Mahauama, 
an uncle of the reigning king of Ceylon, compiled the 
Mahawansq, or “ great genealogies/' from the materials then 
in existence, which may have included those brought by 
Mahinda. About the same time .Buddaghosa, a Buddhist 
monk of Burma, proceeded to Ceylon, and procured copies of 
the Buddhist chronicle and scriptures, and carried them hack 
to his own country. 2 I he subject matter of the chronicles 

y 

1 This is the date fixed in the MaMwmso calculating from the era com¬ 
mencing with the death of Gotama. Some scholars have assumed that there is a 
mistake of sixty years, because it was not Asoka who was a contemporary of 
Alexander of Macolon, but Chandragnpta (i. e. Saodrokottos) the grandfather of 
Asoka. As, however, it is just possible that Chandragupta and Asoka are one and 
tin: Basis person, there seems no reason for the forcible introduction of a period 
of sixty years into the chronicle. 

a The original Dali text of the MaUkwah|o, with an English translation and 
an Introductory Essay, was published by the Hon. George Tumour. Quarto, 
Ceylon,.1837. The most important portion of tho commentary of Buddhaghosa 
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compiled by Malum era a ana Buddhaghosa are nearly identi¬ 
cal. There may be some slight discrepancies as regards the 
dates of particular reigns, but in all essentials the story is 
the same. 

The century in which Malum am. a and Buddha ghosa com¬ 
piled their chronicles is of considerable import-trace in the 
history of Buddhism. The great expansion of Buddhism in 
the reign of Asoka and bis successors had been followed by a 
re-action. Whilst Buddhaghosa was proceeding .from Burma 
to Ceylon, Fnh-Mian and other pilgrims were making their 
way from China to India to collect similar copies of tho 
sacred books for the edification of the Chinese. It may 
therefore be inferred that in the fifth century of the Christian 
era die spirit of reform was abroad in the Buddhist world, 
having for its object the re-establishment of a purer doctrine 
and discipline by a reference to more authentic copies of the 
law. 

As regards the sacred hooks or scriptures of the Bud¬ 
dhists, some information has already been exhibited in the 
form of notes, but it may be convenient, for the sake of refer¬ 
ence, to briefly indicate their character in the present place. 
The canon of the Buddhists is known as the Tri-pi taka, or 
three baskets. The first basket contains the books on Yinaya, 
or discipline. The second basket contains the Sutras or dis ¬ 
courses of Buddha, which comprise both religion and morality, 
and are called Dharma, or f lie hi vv. The third basket com¬ 
prises Buddhist metaphysics, and is known as Abidharma, or 
by-law. 

The Buddhist chronicles, which form more immediately 
the subject of the present essay, may be considered under 
three heads, namely: the reign of Asoka; the three Synods ; 
and the chronicles of Magadha generally from the death of 
Gdtama Buddha to the death of Asoka. 


is incorporated in the “.Life or Legend of Graudaras,” by Bishop Uigmidet. 
Rangoon, 1866. Professor Max Midler has reviewed the literary history of these 
chronicles in “ Chips from a German Workshop,” vol. i.; and in his Introduction 
to Bnddhftghosa’s Parables. Tho object of tho present essay is simply to ascertain 
by a critical analysis how far the data embodied in tho chronicle may be regarded 
as historical. 
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T. BFIGN OF ASOKA, b.o. 325 to 288. 

The most salient portion of the Buddhist chronicles is 
that which refers to the reign of Asoka. Indeed if there is 
any period respecting which a Buddhist annalist would be 
desirous of furnishing the fullest and most authentic details, 
it would be the reign of this particular sovereign. Asoka 
was the reputed grandson of Sandrokottos or Chandra gupt a. 
lie was the hero saint of Buddhist tradition. 3 He is gener- 
identified with Baja Priyadarsi, and this identification 
may be accepted, for the measures which are recorded in the 
chronicles hear a grotesque resemblance to those which were 
promulgated in the edicts. So far, then, the monkish com¬ 
piler must have been familiar with the leading events recorded 
in the edicts. Consequently a comparison of the chron¬ 
icles with the edicts ought to dispose of their claim to bo 
believed. 

The most striking event in the edicts, and the one most 
likely to be preserved in tradition, was tiro proclamation 
against the slaughter of animals for food or sacrifice. It 
affected the daily lives and established usages of millions, 
whilst it "was attended with a pomp and ceremony which were 
calculated to create a lasting impression. But the episode 
of the death of Co tarn a Buddha from eating too much roast 
pork, plainly indicates that in the age in which the Bud¬ 
dhist scriptures were compiled such an authoritative prohibi¬ 
tion as that involved in the great proclam a i ion. would be 
regarded with disfavour; and that attempts would be made 
to weaken its force, or disguise it altogether. 4 Accordingly 
the compiler of the Buddhist chronicle refers to the pro¬ 
clamation recorded in the edict, but ascribes it to another 
and a very different origin. Asoka, it is said, had ordered 
eighty-four thousand viharas or monasteries to be constructed 

J The terra “reputed grandson’’ is hero used advisedly. It will appear here¬ 
after that there is reason to believe that the names Sandrokottos and Asoka are 
applied to the same individual. 

4 See ante, page 112. 
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V&aras. were all completed at the Same time ; and despatches 



thousand different cities, on announcing the happy consum¬ 
mation. Asoka is said to have been so overjoyed at these 



were to’present alms and offer bigs to the priesthood to the 


been grafted on to the myth ; 15 and the whole account is so 
confused and garbled as to he utterly unreliable. 

Another important edict was the one which provided 
medical attendance for all sick persons and animuk This 
again has been manipulated into a pious fable by the priestly 
selfishness of the compiler. Asoka is said to have been in¬ 
formed tt at a holy monk had died from' lack of medicine. 
In Ins deep sorrow he caused four great reservoirs to be con¬ 
structed, one at each of the four gates of the city ; and 
ordered them to he filled with medicine, saying ;*—“Let 
medicines be furnished every day for the priesthood.” 7 Here 
again the legend is so monstrous, that it may he dismissed 
without any further consideration. 

The most interesting event, however, to the modern 
reader is a statement in the Buddhist chronicles that Asoka 
sent out numerous missionary monks to preach the religion 
of Buddha to the surrounding countries; and it is a relief 
to find a legend which hears an clement: of authenticity. 
Indeed tins reference to Buddhist missionary operations 
approximates more nearly to the truth than any other which 
is recorded in these annals. The names of the missionaries 
are given, but it would be useless to repeat them, as they 
would convey no ideas, nor awaken any associations, and 

5 Compare Mahhwanso, chirp, v, ■ G See ante, page 275. 


7 Aiah&wanso, chap. v., page 37. 
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they moreover bear an appearance of being mythical. The 
countries to which they were sent, however, are distinctly 
specified, and are more authentic. They include Cashmere, 
Bajpootana, Maharashtra, the Grseco-Bac Irian etnpite of 
Antioch us in the north-west, the Thibetan or Itimalayan 
region, the eastern or golden peninsula comprehending 
Burma and Siam, and the remote island of Ceylon. Theve 
missionary operations are said to have been very successful, 
especially amongst the ISaga people; and the number of 
converts are given, who are divided into the two classes of 
laity and priesthood. 8 To crown all, the relies of two of the 
missionaries who laboured in the Himalayan region have 
been found by General Cunningham in a Buddhist tope at 
Sanchi, enshrined in a casket which bears their names. 9 
Other data might be quoted from perfectly independent 
sources to prove that these missions were actually under¬ 
taken. 

Unfortunately the religious opinions of Asoka are grossly 
perverted in the Buddhist chronicles. The tolerant Baja of 
the edicts, who propitiated both Brahmans and S’-aimma In 
order to reconcile them to the spread of Dharina, is repre¬ 
sented in the chronicles as the bitter persecutor of the 
Brahmans, and the liberal patron of the Sramans. Accord¬ 
ing to the chronicles, Asoka was originally a follower of the 
Brahmanical religion. Bike his reputed father V indusara, 
he maintained sixty thousand Brahmans, and gave them daily 
doles of food at his palace. Subsequently he turned them 
adrift, and entertained sixty thousand Buddhists in their 
room The discarded Brahmans disguised themselves as 
Buddhists monks, and obtained admission into the Buddhist 
vih liras. Here, however, they spread so much heresy, that 
the Buddhist monies refused to perform their religious cere¬ 
monies in the company of such heretics. An antagonism 
thus arose between the Brdkman and Buddhist priests which 


8 Mairnwimso, chap, xii. 

9 Ithilsa Topes, p. 119, at seq. Relies, however, are not generally admitted ;« 
proof in tins sceptical age; and there is nothing to show that tlio relics of the 
Himalayan missionaries were not fabricated in a later age of intense monastic ism. 
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Afeoka tried to suppress. He sent his minister to settle the 
dispute; but this led to a serious fray. The minister ordered 
the Buddhist monks to resume their religious duties; and 
when they refused, he drew his sword and several of the holy 
men were slain. 

This account demands careful consideration. There is an 
element of historical truth even in the distortion of the facts. 
The edicts prove that Asoka was no persecutor of the Brah¬ 
mans ; hut they also prove that he was no friend to cither of 
the priestly orders. The incident recorded in the chronicles 
respecting the action of his minister thus seems to reveal a 
serious collision between the Baja and the priesthood gener¬ 
ally, which is hushed up by the monkish chronicle. The 
blame is thrown upon the “ ignorant minister,” who had 
misunderstood tlie orders of the sovereign, and endeavoured 
to suppress the quarrel by force of arms, when he was only 
expected to investigate the claims of the conflicting parties. 
Asoka is said to have been in an'agony of terror at his share 
in the slaughter of priests; but to have been at length 
relieved by a holy monk, who assured him that if the sacri¬ 
legious murders had been, committed without his intention 
he had committed no sin. The story thus bears some resem¬ 
blance to that of Thomas a Bucket; and the remorse of 
Asoka may be likened to that of Henry II . 10 


10 Mahawnnso, clifip. v. 

Further light will be thrown hereafter upon tit is incident by a consideration 
of the tradition of the third synod. There is a difficulty, however, in ascertaining 
the true period when (he sectarian differences between the Brfihmails and 
Buddhists found expression in a violent antagonism. The Greek writers seem to 
indicate such an opposition, and do not blame the Brhhmans so much as their 
opponents. (Compare Strabo, India, sects. 59, 70.) The philosophers who wero 
opposed to the Brahmans, were called Brumme. These P rain n to were a conten¬ 
tious people fond of argument. They ridiculed the Bidihtnans as boasters and 
fools for occupying themselves with physiology and astronomy. The Tramp® of 
the mountains wore deer-skink, anti carried scrips tilled with roots and drugs; they 
professed to practise medicine by means of incantations, charms, and amulet*. 

The Buddhist monks in Burma do not appear to practise astrology, which in¬ 
deed is cent no-'.’ to their religion. But there are Br kb mans who profess astrology, 
ami these men w.?re often consulted by the lung of Burma. Possibly tlio Pramruo 
of the mountains were a tribe now extinct of medical Sramnns. 

There is no trace of any religious antagonism between Brkhinaus and Buddhists 
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II. THE THREE SYNODS. 

The Buddhist chronicles of the Rojas of Magadha are not 
confined to the reign of Asoka. They profess to tarnish 
historical data of the whole period from the death of Buddha 
to the death of Asoka, that is, from u.c. 543 to 288, compris¬ 
ing an interval of 255 years. * 11 Their peculiar character may be 
inferred from the fact that the so-called annals mainly refer 
to three leading events, known as the three Synods or Con¬ 
vocations of Buddhist priests. These Synods are of small 
interest in dealing with political history, but they are re¬ 
garded as of paramount importance in connection with 
religious history. They are alleged to have been convened 
at different intervals in order to maintain the authority of 
the canon of Buddhist scriptures, and check the efforts of 
heretics and schism a tics to deviate from such authority. The 
annals are thus subordinate to the Synods, and are little 
better than framework by which the Synods are placed in 
chronological order. The first Synod was held in the year 
after Buddha's death, when Ajata-eatru the parricide was 
Raja of Magadha. The second Synod was held exactly one 
hundred years afterwards, when a. Raja named Kal-Asoka 
was reigning over Magodha. The third Synod was held in 
me. 309, or 234 years after the death of Buddha, when the 
celebrated Asoka was Raja of Magadha. Accordingly it may 
be advisable in the find, instance to review the traditionary 
history of these Synods ; and then to ascertain if any reliable 
data can be drawn from the remaining portion of the 
chronicles. 

The .first Synod is thus described j—“ When Gdtama 


in. the edicts, nor in the Hindu drama j hut, as already shown, it finds expression 
in the Hindu, epics, as well as In the Buddhist chronicles. It, probably reached a 
climax in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

11 The Buddhist chronicles follow the Buddhist era, which commoners with 
the year of Buddha’s death. In the text it is adjusted to the Christian era ; hut 
it will be seen hereafter that the whole chronology prior to the reign of Asoka is 
wholly unreliable. 
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Tim] dll a had entered Nirvana, Kasyapa the BrMimac hastened 
to the spot, and performed the funeral ceremonies, and distri¬ 
buted the relics. 12 At this time Kasyapa heard an aged monk 
rejoicing over the departure of Grotama, because henceforth 
the priesthood would cease to he troubled as to what was 
allowable and what was not allowable, Kasyapa was shocked 
at this disaffection, and determined to stop its further progress 
by holding a Convocation in the city of Raj agriha. A ccord¬ 
ingly he selected five hundred monks to assemble together at 
the next religious season ; 13 and he also chose two disciples 
who were to declare before the whole Convocation what was 
Yinaya, and what was Dharma.' ‘ 

‘‘ And it was told to Ajata-satrn that the Convocation 
would he held at Raj agriha. So he built a splendid hall, and 
laid down five hundred carpets for the monks ; and he set up 
a throne on one side for the high priest Kasyapa, and a 
pulpit in the centre for the two disciples to occupy in turn. 
When all had taken their seats UpfiJi ascended the pulpit, 
and was questioned by .Kasyapa as to the Yinaya, precept by 

This has been already related. See ante, page 143, note. 

1S The religions season has been called the Buddhist Lent. It lasted during 
the rains. 

11 The terms Yinaya and I)harm a are the key to Buddhism. Y i naya was the 
religion of the priesthood; Pharma was the religion of the masses or laity'. 
Yinara was supposed to comprise the precepts of monastic discipline which 
Buddlta imparted to hi& disciples. Dharma was supposed to comprise the sermons 
or discourses which Buddha preached to the multitude, and which are known as 
Sutras. Thus the religion of the heart, which Baja Priyadarsi promulgated by 
means of his edicts, was known as Pharma. Whether (he edicts were llie result 
of the discourses, or the so-called discourses were n further development of the 
edicts, must be a vexed quest ion. 

In modern Buddhism Dharma means something more than the religion of the 
laity. A number of metaphysical discourses and speculations are added under the 
name of Abidharma. Accordingly the sacred canon of the Buddhist scriptures is 
known as the Tri-pitaka, or three baskels. It comprises the three classes of 
documents ;—(1) The Yinaya, or rules of discipline. (2) The Sutras, or religious 
discourses of Buddha. (3) The Abidharma, or metaphysics and philosophy. 
The Abidharma is not mentioned in the Alnhhwanso, and was doubtless a later 
composition, The Buddhist monks explain that Abidharma is a part of Pharma. 

It is stated in the chronicle that TJpfdi recited the Yinaya, or rather replied to 
nil the questions of Kasyapa respecting it. In like manner Annuda replied to 
the questions respecting Pharma. Both TJp&li and Annnda wore disciples of 
Buddha during his life-time, and are supposed to have known his teachings by 
heart. 


31 
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precept. Meantime the assembly of live hundred chanted 
the Vinaya, passage by passage, until they had marnt the 
whole. Wben Upali had finished Anancm took liis place, 
and was questioned, by lyasyapa. as to tlio f dianna; whilst 
the assembly chanted every passage, until they all Knew it 
by heart as they had known the Yinaya. This Convocation 
lasted seven months, and was then, brought to a close by 
Ivasyapa, who declared that the religion of Gbtama Buddha 
would last five thousand years,” 1 " 

Tim details of the first Synod are certainly surrounded 
with m air of unreality. It seems scarcely credible that tlio 
canon of Buddhist scripture should have been established so 
very shortly after the death of Buddha. .5 seems still less 
credible that it should have been accepted unanimously, with-, 
out opposition or controversy of any kind, by a body of 
Buddhist monks who have been notorious for their disputa¬ 
tious and wrangling disposition from the days of Megnsthenes 
downwards. The details are not drawn from any knowledge 
of public life, but from, the narrow and petty experiences of 
the monastery. The assumed origin of the Synod is essenti¬ 
ally a monastic idea. A crabbed old monk is supposed to 
have been impatient of priestly discipline, and to nave pined 
for seine petty indulgences which were contrary to the rules. 
The proceedings which followed are most suspicious. They 
are strained and artificial. They hear no resemblance to any 
Convocation or Council, of which any historical record has 
been preserved. The settlement of a canon of scriptures by 
question and answer, whilst five hundred monks committed 
all the texts to heart, is the clumsy invention of a monk who 
has played the part of schoolmaster. To this day tho Burmese 
boys in a Buddhist school learn their lessons in the same 
chanting fashion as that described in the Mtdiawanso. It is 
thus impossible to treat the account of the first Synod, other¬ 
wise than as a myth, framed several centuries after the death 
of Buddha, for the purpose of investing the existing body oi 
Buddhist, scriptures with t he highest authority. 


u Maba’.v.uifio, cliup. iii ,page II. A pr<»&mud belief Ui the truth of tills pro- 
plit-ey still pr- v viuU in the work! oi Jhickluiitm* 
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The details of tho second Synod are of tlio saino puerile 
elmi'acler. One hundred years after the first Synod, a body 
of monks claimed ten indulgences, some of them so absurd 
that it is easier to believe that they wore the invention of some 
later compiler than to accept them as the actual basis of 
a, formidable heresy. However, a Convocation of seven hun¬ 
dred monks is said to have, been held in. the tenth year of a 
Kajn named Ival Asoka, foe the purpose ot suppressing it. 
Ten thousand heretic monks were degraded for insisting 
on the indulgences; and the whole canon of scriptures was 
recited and chanted as before. This Synod lasted eight 
months. 10 

The third Synod vras hold at the famous capital of Patali- 
piitra. in the seventeenth year of the reign of Asoka, coric- 
sponding to the year B.c. '108 or *301). Xt was composed of a 
thousand monks, and is said, to have lasted nine months. 
The details are semrewha! confused, by being mixed up with 
flie story of the sixty thousand Brahmans, who were turned 
adrift by Asoka. This sovereign-is said to ha ve summoned 
n 11 the priests in (ho universe to his great pagoda, there, 
in association with a holy monk, he interrogated each one in 
tum ; those who expressed orthodox sentiments were passed, 
on j those who gave heretical replies were expelled from the 


is 51 a wan so, chap, iv., page 15. Th« story of this s t’eo«jd Synod might hayo 
passed oyer in sdlefee, had it not Won accepted by some modern writers sisTw- 
fcorii ally true, its clinr&cte* may be gathered from the following account of the 

60 ('.silled heresy ^— „■ .. 

<« 5Vhen fed Asoka was Raja of MY.ga.Iha the shameless monks ot \ assail 

asserted that ton indulgences were iawful. I bey declared (bat a priest rhignt 
keep suit for arty length of time, instead of for only seven days as prescribed by 
Sfiky a Muni; that ho might cat food u.ftm the win fed gone down two inches, in- 
stoad M eating nothing after rtooa as prescribed by £»kya Muni : that whilst 
al ioiiu in the- villages ho might partake of indulgences ibat wore forbidden in the 
mfefeerv; ibat be might iwrtbrm religious e romoui. a in hi, own house instead of 
being retired to do spin the public ball ; that ho might commit any act provided 
be subsequently ob*aim’d consent, whereas the consent should always precede t ire 
net. ; th ret he might coimoit any forbidden thing, provided that bis superiors bad 
set tlm -example ; that lib might drink whey after mid-day. indulge in fermented 
toddy, nso a sea! covered with cloth, and rceept gold ami silver as alma, although 
all fV.lir things hud boon expressly forbidden.” Comm•••»'• upon such-puerilities 
u wholly mmeocssrtry. 
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priesthood/' The tliird Synod of a thousand .priests wa$ 
then held; the Vinaya and Dharma were recited and chanted 
as on previous occasions; and the holy monk who presided 
over the Convocation then brought the proceedings to a close* 
by preaching a discourse on the means of suppressing doubts 
ou points of faith. 18 

It was immediately after this Synod that the missionaries 
were sent abroad, as already noticed, to pi’cach the religion 
of Buddha, 

It is difficult to arrive at the origin of these conceptions 
of ecclesiastical Bynods. The idea of holding a Synod for 
free discussion is familiar to European forms of thought; 
although, as already seen, it has never been realized in the 
lifeless mode described in the Buddhist chronicles. The 
Asiatic, however, cannot conceive of a free discussion in re¬ 
ligious matters. If two parties dispute a question, one must 
be right find the other wrong; and the one who gains the 
victory must be universally accepted, whilst the one who ia 
defeated must be universally condemned. The Asiatic can 
only conceive of a paramount authority to decide between 
the t wo ; to prescribe what is orthodox, and to reject wlr .t is 
heterodox; and it is this conception of an ovor-ruling au¬ 
thority, so foreign to the idea of a tree discussion, which 
finds expression in the Buddhist chronicles. The Bynod was 
ostensibly convened to settle the canon of scripture, and yet 
there was no discussion. The president ascertained what 
was Yinaya and what was Dharma; and the result was 
unanimously accepted by the whole Convocation without a 
murmur. 

Perhaps some clue to these By nods may bo found in the 
statement of JVlegasthones that king Sandrokottoa held a 
Great Assembly at the commencement of every year, for the 
purpose of considering the various measures that were pro- 
--—-—- : —— — --—--- - . - . —-- —-.- 

17 These questions were alleged to liaye been put in a. round-About way which 
i* customary amongst Asiatics. The priests were not directly ashed respecting 
their individual views, but ns to what doctrine was taug-lit by liudillia. If they 
assorted that Buddha (aught », dortrine which was heterodox, they were expelled , 
if they asserted that lie taught a doctrine that was Orthodox, they were passed on. 

1W Mah&waUso, chap, v., page 41, 
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posed for the improvement of the earth and its productions, 
' or for the benefit of the State. It may also be inferred that 
some of the measures of Raj a Priyadtvrsi, such as the intro¬ 
duction of medical, establishments, and establishment of 
popular instruction, may have been debated at these Asseiu- 
/ . l)lios. But the monkish compilers of the third and fourth 
denturies of the Christian era appear to have belonged to a 
lazy and degenerate community; and are thus open to the 
charge of having falsified the chronicles for the purpose o£ 
concealing the practical philanthropy which prevailed in the 
reign of Asoka, aud of representing their order as the special 
favourites of the pious aud illustrious Raja. 


5 «V-; 




III. CLIRONLCLES OF MAGA.DHA, no. 543 TO 288. 


Apart from these so-called Synods, the Buddhist chro- 
Tiieles, from the death ot Buddha m o.o. odd, to the accession 
of Asoka in b.c. 325, might be dismissed as a monkish jum¬ 
ble of myths and names. In the so-called annals theie .no 
only five Rajas of Magadha, who appear as representatives of 
particular dynasties; and they are the only sovereigns who 
appear to have the slightest claim to be regarded, as historic¬ 
al personages. Their names are as follows:— 

1. Ajata-satru the parricide, who was reigning when 
Buddha died, and also when the first Synod was 
held. 

2 ^' 8 ahmnaga the serpent-worshipper, and father of that 
Kal Asoka, who was reigning when the second 
Synod was held. 

3. Narnia the freebooter. 

4. Chandra-gupta the cowherd. 

5. Asoka, or Priyadarsi 

Ajata-satru is chiefly famous tor having murdered his 
father. Three Rajas are said to have reigned after him, but 
nothing is recorded respecting them beyond the y ears of their 
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reigns, and the bare statement that eaeli in turn murdered 
Ilia father. Thus a dynasty was created or invented known 
asihe parricide dy nasty. In Buddhist chronicles it occupies 
a period of half a century; in reality it is nothing more 
than the reign of Ajaia-satru repeated over and over again. 
The four next sovereigns, who are-supposed, more or less, to 
represent dynasties, may be really resolved into one man. 
In the case of the throe first the legitimacy is said to be 
doubtful. The mother of each of the three is represented 
as of dubious origin, oi* low caste. Probably tho mother of 
Asoka would have been degraded, in the same way, only that 
it was deemed expedient to exalt lain as a Buddhist hero. 13 
Bach of the four Rajas is said to have acquired tho throne 
by force. Tho Buddhist chronicle gives the years of their 
respective reigns, anti also the years of the reigns of certain, 
intermediate Rajas; but otherwise the so-called annals of all 
these dynasties are as bare of real events as the annals of the 
parricides. 20 

Tlie Greek accounts of A ggraiumes and Sandrokottos 
furnish tho only clue to the real history. According to tho 
Greek story already related, Aggrammcs was reigning at 
Ratali-putra when A1 exander irmidecl the Punjab. li e is said 


,9 There is something wrong about Asuka. Tn the commentaries translated by 
Mr Tumour (see Introduction 'to the Mah&wanao) Asolca is said to have been on 
bad terms with Ida father, Yin domra, who was afraid of being murdered by him. 
Tin's idea would bring Asoka in somewhat close association with Ajata-satru. 

2(> In the commentaries on the ItiuMldst chronicles, which are translated in Mr 
Tumours Introductibh to the M alia wan.so, and also in Bishop Ligandet’s legend 
of the life of G6tama lhiddha, there are a number of tedious myths relating to 
some of these Rajas, which, defy evray attempt at interpretation, arid yet seem to 
refer to real revolutions in Hindustan. The infant Saisuuaga is said to have been 
born of a Yaisali princess, who had been carried away captive to- the city of Rajn- 
griha, and appointed to the post of chief courtesan. Tho bubo was exposed out¬ 
side the ci tv, and preserved by a great snake or Naga ; and then grow up and became 
Raja of Mugadha. Another adventurer named Nanda joined sumo free-boo tors, 
and became Raja of Magadlia. Lastly, Ohmidragupta is said to have been born 
of a Yaisali princess, and exposed in a cow-pen, where the infant was protected bv 
a bull, and brought up by a cowherd, and ultimately became Raja of Magndha, 
To complicate the mutter, similar details am introduced into the life of Krishna. 
This god, or hero, is said to have been brought up as the son of n. cowherd named 
Nandn. Like Sanmnnga, the infant Krishna was protected by the great Snake, 
See ante. 
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<o have been an illegitimate usurper. He was bom of the 
queen, but his father was not the reigning* Raja, but a barber 
who was a p.vmniotir of the queen. Ihe reigning Raja was 
put. to death by the barber, audAggranmies obt ained the throne. 
This story in its main outline corresponds with that of Ajata- 
satnt. According to the Buddhist chronicles, iVjata-satru 
had been instigated by the shaven priest I )eva,datta to mural or 
his father Yimbasara, Baja of Magadha, and ascend the 
throne. Thus Ajata-satra is resolved into Aggrammes ; and 
the amorous barber into the shaven priest Devadattu. A 
padding of two centuries is then inserted between. Ajata-sairu, 
and Asoka. Its object is unknown, but it is evident that a 
•jumble of names of mythical Rajas and stories of mythical 
ftynocls has been engraft ed in the 'chronicle.'" 1 Thus Sandro- 
kottew appears in Greek story as having made his appearance 
in the Punjab as a contemporary of Alexander and Aggram¬ 
mes. He is said to have had an. interview wifli Alexander, 
but ultimately made life escape. Subsequently he re-appears 
in the Punjab and expels the Greeks, and. becomes Raja of 
Magadha. He is the ally of the Grsoco-Bmitmn kings, and 
husband of the daughter of Belenkos Nikator. Thus the 
story of Bandrokottos also agrees in the main with that of 
Asoka. .According to the Buddhist chronicle, Asoka was 

v _ 

appoints}, when very young to be governor or viceroy of 
tJjaih in the remote territory of Malwa. Whilst here he 
was ordered to subdue a revolt which had broken out in the 
Punjab; in other words, lie expelled the Greeks from Tax da. 
He ultimately obtained possession of the Magadha. kingdom, 
but his further proceedings have been perverted into reli¬ 
gious my tlis. Curiously enough the Buddhist chronicle states 
that in his old age he lost his queen, and then raised her 
attendant, a Vain and malicious creature, to the dignify of 
queen consort. 22 Whether this incident refers to the marriage 

« The mythical chars, ttvr of those two centuries is further proved by the story 
of Ktisyuptf, and his preservation of the relics of Golniua Buddha for a period of 
tsvo centuries in a brazen nham. Easyapa prop honed that alter two centuries 1 
R ja would reign named Asolm, who would discover the relies. It is evident from 
the . diets that Alpha was not at nil likely to venerate relics. — Bigandei. 

HI uUuwiiiiiio, oh. xx., page 122. 
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of Sandrokofctos to a Greek wife can only bo matter of con¬ 
jecture; but if it was Asoka who married the Greek lady, 
the event would in all probability be recorded much after the 
fashion, in which it appears in the Buddhist chronicle. 

These details arc practically devoid of all value. It does 
not really affect the history of India whether they are true 
or whether they are false. Indeed they might be cast aside 
as worthless, did they not prove, once and for all, that Bud¬ 
dhist and Bralnnanical traditions, whether related in Sanskrit 
Pur anas or Pali chronicles, are alike unauthentic and unre¬ 
liable. The salient points in the Buddhist chronicles have 
now been tested by the impartial' and contemporary authority 
of Greek writers, and by what appear to be contemporary 
inscriptions; and the result renders it impossible to doubt 
that the chronicles have been falsified by the unknown com¬ 
pilers beyond all hope of redemption. The Brahmans have 
only completed what the Buddhists began, and it may bo 
safely assorted that for all historical purposes the Sanskrit 
Purdnas are more wild and extravagant than even the Pali 
chronicles. Thus Buddhists and Brahmans have done their 
best to blot out the remains of the past for the sole and 
selfish purpose of aggrandizing themselves ; and by so doing 
they have justly earned the reputation of being more un¬ 
scrupulous in the perversion of the annals of their empire, 
than any other body of literati which have been represented 
in historical times. 



INDEX. 


Aborigines —■ see Kohmans; various 
names of non-Ax*Jan races, 56. 

Abu, mount, Jain tcmplesjon, 362, 

Aggramraes, king of Patali-putra, ex¬ 
pelled bv Sandmk ottos, 176. 

Agjxi, or fire, conception of, 1(5. 

Ajata-satru, crown prince of Miigad- 
ha, his quarrel with his father Vim- 
bosara, 136 ; induced by the recreant 
monk Dovadntta to put his father to 
death, 137 ; seeks to destroy Gotanut 
Buddha, 138 ; becomes reconciled to 
Goiama Buddha, ib.; founds an cm - 
pire, ib. 

Akher, emperor, his policy in Rajpoot- 
rum, 34-7; captures Chit tore, 318. 

Alexander the Great, invasion of the 
Punjab, 153; his character and pol¬ 
icy, 154; orientalizing of himself 
and army, 155} plan of the Punjab 
campaign, ib.; necessary conquests, 
15G; political system of ancient 
India, 157; strategy of Alexander, 
158 ; policy in 'Cabul: submission 
of Tux lies, 159 , warlike character of 
the tribes in Gabnl, 160; reduction 
of the Assacani, ib. ; capture of 
Aovnos, 160; Alexander crosses the 
Jholum in the presence of the enemy, 
161; defeat of Poms the cider, 162; 
results of the Macedonian victory : 
formation of a Macedonian fleet on 
the Jliclnm, 163; advance of Alex¬ 
ander to the Chenab: flight of Porus 
the younger, 164 ; spirit of the 
Macedonians broken by the south¬ 
west monsoon, 165 ; return of the 
expedition to Persia, ib. ; surface 
observations of the Greeks who ac¬ 
companied Alexander, 160; absence 
of caste in the Punjab, 167; variety 
of marriage customs, ib. ; two tribes 
described by the Greeks, 168 ; curios¬ 
ity of Alexander, 169 ; interview be¬ 
tween Onessikritos and the Brahmans, 
170; arrogance of Jiiulanos the Brfih- 
man, 171 ; behaviour of >laiid.aids, 
ib. ; contrast between the two Brah¬ 
mans, 172; the Kathnei or KHiatriyas, 
ib.; infanticide, 173; satf, ib.; mu¬ 
tiny of the Indian mercenaries, 174; 
death of Alexander, n.c. 323; political 
anarchy, ib. 

Adinath, the Jain saint, 362, note. 

Almsgiving, grand public, in the field 
of happiness at Pruy&ga, 276; its poli¬ 
tical and religious character, 277- 

Amazons, body guard of, 315. 

Anfitbapindadu, built a Vihfira at Sru- 
vastf, 128. 

Andhra, yisited by Hiouen-Thsang,280. 

Animals. See Hospitals. 

Aornos, captured by Alexander, 161; 
identified with the Mahabim moun¬ 
tain , ib. 


Arjuna, the hero of the P'mdavas, 33. 

Ary aka, the cowherd, revolt of, 288 ; his 
escape, 297 ; obtains the throne, 306. 

Aryans, Yedie, their origin, 14 ; their re¬ 
ligion, 15 ; Uisliis ami Kshatriyas. 19; 
disappearance of the Itishis, 51 ; 
probable strategy of the Kshatriyaa 
in the conquest of Hindustan, 52; 
three probable; lines of fortresses, 54 ; 
three stages of invasion, 55; legends 
of the invasion, ib.; collision with 
the Dravidians, 59 ; political organiz¬ 
ation resembling that of the Teutons, 
69. 

Aryan gate, 8. 

Asolta, edicts of, identified with those of 
Priyadaisi, 209, 213; refer, with one 
exception, to Dhiirma alone, 214 ; 
general character of the edicts, 216; 
his measures, ib.; prohibition of the 
slaughter of animals, ib.; result of the 
edict, 218; failure of the edict, ib.; 
enforcement by an imperial ■hunmi- 
stration, ib.; significamrc of tig-pro¬ 
hibition, 220; medical establishments 
for men and animals, 221.; charac¬ 
ter of the edict, 222 ; state system of 
moral instruction, 223; opposition, 
224 ; conciliatory edicts, 225; identi¬ 
fied with Priyadarsi, 230; compared 
with Sandrokottos, 232; his acces¬ 
sion to the throne of Magadhn, 233 ; 
his conversion, 234; fear of treach¬ 
ery and love of women and Irnnt- 
big, 235 ; his religious character, 
236 ; zealous promulgation of Dhar- 
ma, 237; drift from Brahmanism to 
Buddhism, 238; hia death, 239 ; le¬ 
gend of hn> son Kattain, 251; monu¬ 
ments of, 268; possible association 
with the plot of the drama of the 
“ Toy-cart,” 308. 

Assacani, tribe of, conquered by Alex¬ 
ander, 160. 

Assembly, admission of Buddhist neo¬ 
phytes, 130; dissensions in, 18.1 ; 
breach caused l>y Uovadatta, 137- 

Assembly, the great, described by 
Mcgast hones, 187. 

Aswamedhft, or horse sacrifice, cele¬ 
brated by the Pnndavas, 40. 

Atonement, doctrine of, 69. 

Ava, civil administration of, as illustra¬ 
tive of that of the Raj poots, 354. 

A vat area, Vishnu, reference to the 
Deluge, 368; reference to Buddhism, 
363. 

Ayodhya, the capital of Kosala, 40- 

Bactrian onipirb established by 8eleu- 
kos .Nikator, 177 ; subverted by the 
Toehari Scythians, 239. See also 
Balkh. 

Bnlkh, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 267. 

Benares, visited by Fah-Hian, 255; 
visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 358 ; ex- 
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pulsion of Buddhism, 359; leg and of 
king Divodasi, 360; triumph ui Siva, 
362 ; cleyoribetl by i'.Hclu 304. 

Bengal, unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans, 205; visited by Mr Fitch, 
098; Portuguese attempt to open up 
i trade, 43$. 

Rhiid-ri-K&tt, the goddess, 30 L 
Bharata* non of Dasaratha and Kaikeyf, 
appointed Yuvarajft, 43; performs 
the funeral ceremonies for his father 
Ikisuviitha* 49, 

Rhavanf the goddess* conception of, 361, 
33 him a, the giant F&udaya f 33; his vow 
at the gambling match, 38 ; drinks 
the blood of Dubs is ana ^ 30; breaks 
the Hugh of Duryodkhna, 40, 
BhXshmh, legend pf> 36, 
jjikramujeet : , liana of Chittore, story of 
his reign, 345, 340* 

Bodhisatwa* an inferior Buddha, 248, 
Bodhi tree, or tree of wiWlom, 124* 

Bobhaira. visited by Hiouoii - Thsaug, 
287. 

Bracelet* Rajpoot custom of, 345. 
Brahma, the god, 64; creation of the 
universe, 70; appears m the Jtama- 
yamt as a supplicant of Vishnu, 871; 
worshipped in the Trimurti, 083. 

Br.thmanic*al Revival* 357; expuUioivof 
the Buddhists from Sam i tit, 369, 362* 
Brahmans, their inferior status m 
ancient times, 35; obscure origin of 
a sacred caste of hereditary priests* 
64; distinction between the priests or 
seenftcers, and the sages or philo¬ 
sopher^ 6S; popular religion of the 
priests, 67 ; Vishnu, Siva, and Brah¬ 
ma, ib.}. animal sac v dices, 6ft; origin 
of the doctrine of atmicrnenh 69 ; 
secret religion of the Brahman mges, 
70; creation of the universe by the 
supreme spirit Brahma, th. ; panthe¬ 
istic idea of the supreme spirit per¬ 
vading the universe, 72 ; dogma of 
the metempsychosis, or transmigra¬ 
tions of the hi ml* ib.; lifeless character 
of the conceptions* of a creation and 
creator, 78; antagonism between the 
metempsychosis and the old theology, 
74; profound significance of the 
di gmu of the metempsychosis* 75 ; a 
revolt against the popular worship of 
the gods, 76; religion of the Bi air¬ 
man sages—a compromises between 
the metempsychosis and the old felt 6- 
dingy* 77 ; popular religion of the 
Brahman priests unaffected by the 
metenip^ycriosis, ib,; stages in the 
history of the Brahmans ; origin illy 
sacrificers to ull the gods, 79; de¬ 
velopment of the Br&pmam into a 
national priesthood, 89; pretensions 
of the Brahmans, 81 ; Brahmans re¬ 
garded by the Kshatriyaa as an in¬ 
ferior -caste, 82; status of Brulmmn 
sages* ib. ; character of the revolution 
which established Brahmanism, 84 ; 
fmx stages in the ideal life of a Brah¬ 
man ; the student, the householder, 


the hermit, the devotee, 86; evils of 
u hereditary priesthood, 88 ; connec¬ 
tion of Sati with the Brahmans* ib* ; 
failure of RnihmanUm, 93 ; roiigious 
quiescence succeed by revolt, 94 ; 
results of Bnihmauism on the people 
of India, 96; distinction between the 
Brahmanism of the sages and the 
Buddhism of the mouk^ 112 ; en¬ 
courage insurrection against Alex¬ 
ander" 160 ; slaughter of, dr ; gym-* 
nos op hist** described by the Greckv 
168.; curiosfty of Alexander respecting 
them, 169; interview of Onesikrlt-oa . 
with them* 170 ; arrogance of Kala- 
nos, 171; conciliatory behaviour of 
Mamhuus, 172;. held in higher re¬ 
pute by the Greeks than the Sriumms* 
or Buddhist monks* 189 ; nntugouUrn 
towards the Buddlrista, 254, 265; 
ecclesiastical c^ganizaiion ami mis- 
sibnary operations of, 40L 
Buddha, Crittunu. life and teachings of, 
93; results of Brahmanism find Bud¬ 
dhism compared, 94 ; results of Bud¬ 
dhism on the people of Burma, 97; 
cradle of Buddhism in eastern Hindli¬ 
st ah, 99; geography of Buddhist India 
<1 u ring the 1 i fc of.G ottuna, 100; tnidi tion 
of the origin of Kapila and Kofi, .102 ; 
incestuous marriages of the Sakya 
princes, 101; birth of Gdtamn, n th 
623,104 ; religions melancholy of Gdta- 
m:i,U)5; marriage of (Jotama, 106; tho 
three terrors—old age, disease, and. 
death, 107 ; the way of deliverance, 
108; the flight from the palace, 109; 
contrast between Go him a and Via- 
hammed* ib,; Gdtama commences 
his career as a mendicant, 110 ; Bruh- 
mnnical culture of Gdtanm, 111 ; dis¬ 
tinction between the Brahmanism of 
the sagos and the Buddlllnn of the 
monks, 112; antagonism on the ques¬ 
tion of caste, 111; charactemtks of 
the caste system in India, ib. ; Gu« 
tama as u disciple, a sage* and a pre¬ 
ceptor, 115 ; abstraction of the soul* 
116; con temp kU on am) austerities, 
ib. J failure of the Brahmanicul 
system, 117; development of the 
anections, 118; twofold character of 
tlu- law : discipline and religion* 120 ; 
religion for the many, ib.existence 
of deities and demons heavens and 
hells, 121; monastirism for the few, 
122; four truths comprising the law 
of the wheel* 123; profound sorrow 
of Sakyu Muni over the horrors of 
existence, ib. ; hymn of joy* 121; 
head - qu utters of S ukya M uri i m 
Benares* ib, ; roconaw of Sikya Mind, 
125; distinction between tho priest¬ 
hood and the laity, 127 ; assembly 
composed, not of priests* hut monks, 
128; monastic life* 129 ; mBsiomn y 
operations ib. ; admission of monks 
iiito the assembly* 130; dark side of 
Buddhist monastku'irn* 132; consent 
of parents necessary to ordination^ 





ib*; antagonism :>f the TeTtRukaraa, 
134; reluctant admission of mms, 
130 ; political dLsluvbanres in Hindu- 
stnn: breuch. in the rbv$t‘. hmi&o of 
Magartha, ib, ; breach In the Bud¬ 
dhist assembly, 137 ; legend of Ajuta- 
aatni the parricide, and the. apostate 
pries: Devaclatta* ib. ; empire estab¬ 
lished. by Ajata-satrii, 138 ; latter 
years of Sukya Muni, 12$; death of 
two favnurite disciples, 140 ; alleged 
l? origin of the commemoration of relics, 
ib, ; death. of ftiikya Mum, 141; sig¬ 
nificance of th legend respecting the 
cause of death , 142 ; mythic#) account 
of the funeral ceremonies and distri¬ 
bution of relics, 143 ; unreal character 
of the legend, ib,; supcmatiuril in¬ 
cident^ 141; infroduOtion of deities 
ami miracle, Bp’; allegorical cha¬ 
racter of the legend, lift; probable 
origin of the idea of BmLdlrism, 147; 
Buddha m a mornl- and religious 
teacher, 148 ; significance pf the terms 
Nirvana and Buddha, 149 ; antagon¬ 
ism betm-dn the two conceptions, 
ib. j conflict of selfishness and benevo¬ 
lence* 150; Odtarif, a teacher of 
loving-kindne>s, ib,; demarcation be¬ 
tween priest and layman, 152. 
Buddhism, the first ehrouplogi^i stand¬ 
point in the hbtpfy of India, A {Sw 
(ddtama Buddha, life and teachings 0 1) 
iteaults of, on people of Burma, 97; 
cradle of, in. eastern Hindustan;, 99 ; 
greogmphy of Buddhist India,, 100; 
Srimmn^/or Germimes described by 
Mega st he Ties, hS8 ; practised as Shy- 
limans, 192; two classic of Buddhist 
records : the edicts and the chronicles, 
209 ; religion of the heart, ami re¬ 
ligion of the intellect, 210; antiquity 
of celibacy m India, 211 ; dln nvery 
of the edicts of Priyadam (Asoka), 
218 ; conception if Bliiifcma m dis¬ 
tinct from mcmastioism, ib. ; subject 
matter of the edicts, 215; duties of 
the afiectionsj ib. ; expression of 
duties in the edicts, 216; metres of 
Baja Priyadnrsi (Asoku), ib, ; pro¬ 
hibition of the slaughter of am mats, 
ib- : vfcsult of the edict, 218 ; failure 
of the edict, ib, ; enforcement of the 
edict by an imperial. demonstration, 
il>.; significance of the jm/hibitiem, 
220; medical establishments for men 
and unirnnh, 221 ; character of the 
odiet, 222 ; state system of moral in¬ 
struction, 223; opposition to Raja 
P’riyacUirsi (Asoka), 224 ; conciliator r 
edicts, 22o ; vitality of Bfeaxmit us 
the religion of lovitif^kifidness, 226} 
association of Dhormu with Rud~ 
dhnin ; degeneration of monastic Ilml- 
dhism, 228 ; Pr iyad amid On ti fled with 
A$bka, 230 ; misty ngis preeedrag 
Asoka, 231; Asoku and Sandrokottos 
com pared, 282 ; Asuhris accession to 
the throne of Magadha, 233 ; conver¬ 
sion of Asoka, 234 ; secular character 


of Asioka: fear of treachery, hwe of 
women aiul flic rhusS, 235 ; religion;! 
cjitiracrer of Aspku, 238; change of 
spiritual intu u: revolt at sacrifice, 
il>. ; religious character fef Asoka, 
237 ; jsoalous projrtuilgation of Dharma, 
ib. ; alrieuee of deity hi .i)hunm, ib.; 

drift from Brahm-.nisih to Buddhism, 
233; death of Asoka, i».c, 288 : inter¬ 
val of seven centuries after Anoka, 
239; isolated historical notices, B.p, 
300 to A,’>. 400, ib. ; travels of Fnh- 
Hiatt, \. !>. 399 ill, 21 l ; extension 
of Buddhism to Chinn, ib., isolation 
of Chines:* Buddhism. 242 ; character 
of Fah-|Uan, 243 ; march from China 
to India : the desert of Gobi, ih.; the 
Tartars, 244; the little and great 
Vehicles, 245 ; religious detail 1 ' sup¬ 
plied by Fah-Uian," 240 ; kingdom of 
K ho tan, ib .; precessions of images of 
Buddha, 247 ; quinquennial expiation, 
at TCartehon, 2-19; l 1 amir steppe and 
.Hindu Kiidi, ih. ; Udyana and Swftt 
country : hoi's hip of r flips, 250 ; re¬ 
lip i oil • i'ha rue ter o f i•’ah-11 ia») ’si trawls, 
251 ; Buddhism in the Fun jab, 252 ; 
Br.ihiiiivtucid pale, ih, ; middle coun¬ 
try: mildness of Buddhist administra¬ 
tion, 253; inomiSiic life of the Sra- 
mans, ib.; Kanouj and Kogala: Iinill- 
maiiie d ascendancy, 254; pilgrim agea 
to holy places, 255; city of Patali- 
pufhx : its Buddhist institutions. ib. ; 
pride of caste in a converted Br.iii- 
nmn, 257 ; superior philanthropy of 
Fall-Hum, 253 ; return of Full-Ilian 
to Chinn, 259; travels of Hipuca- 
Thsang, G29-—845, ib. ; liberal cha¬ 
racter of UiWett-Thswuig, ib.; surihee 
life of the Indian towns, 260; con¬ 
trast between ancient and modern 
Hindus, 261 ; mild adminiatratitin of 
justice, 262; trial by ovdetd, ib.; pub¬ 
lic revenue, ib. : public cxpciKliutre, 
263; distribution of India into potty 
kingdoms, ib.the village., the king¬ 
dom, and the empire, 265 ; superior¬ 
ity of tire ancient Mahmttas to tho 
modem type, 266 ; the Man rat ta 
Baja, 267 ; travels of Ilinuen-Thsang 
in Central Asia nud Northern I nd>a, 
ih,; encounter with river pirates be¬ 
tween Ayddhyu and Frayaga, 26 ! > ; 
holy -daces of Buddhism sunounded 
by ic ihmanism, 269; lliouen-Thsfu'.g 
invited to Nalitnda, ’70 ; the Bud¬ 
dhist university, ib.; studies in Bud¬ 
dhism and Brahma idm, 271 ; intro¬ 
duction of Hieuen-Thsang, 272; 
great public disputations, ,273 : fes¬ 
tival of expiation, 2/5 ; confession 
and almsgiving, ih. ; n«dd of hWppi- 
n ess at rmyaga, ih. ; grand royal 
iilvL-raUties, 276 ; politieul and ro- 
liyimis chunictei* of the almsgiving, 
277; route of Hiouen-Thsang fixup, 
Nalantla to the Buy of Bengal, 279 ; 
route through the liokhan and Benin- 
suta to Conjeverum, ib,; route along 
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the western coast, to Iho Indus, 280 ; 
e xpulsion from India, 358. 

Buddhist chronicles, 209; see also Ap¬ 
pendix II. 

Bukephulia, city of, founded by Alex¬ 
ander, 163. 

lUmbeer, usurps the throne of CUittorc, 
316; flies to the Deletion, 347. 

Burmese, courting time, 25, note ; results 
of Buddhism amongst, 97. 

Byadeit, the privy council of Ava, 356. 

Cabul, conquest of by Alexander, 100 

Oananore, described by M arco Polo, 391. 

Cashmere, visited by Hioucn-Thsang, 
268. 

Castes, 04, note antagonism between 
Brahmanism and Buddhism on the 
question of, 114; characteristics of the 
caste system iii India, ib. ; seven 
castes described by Megasthenes, 192; 
pride of caste in a Brahman convert 
to Buddhism, 257. 

Celibacy in India, Its antiquity, 211. 

Ceylon, visited by f ah-Hum, 258 ; in¬ 
ternal wars prevent the visit of llxou- 
en-Thsang, 2S0. 

Clianakva, the Brahman, represented in 
the Hindu play of the “ Signet of the 
Minister,” 309. 

Ohand,the .Rajpoot bard, 330. 

Ohandalas, an impure class, 233- 

Chundarm Dus, the faithful friend of 
Kakshasn, 310, 312. 

Chmulrngiipta. See Sandrokottos. Re¬ 
presented in the drama of the “ Sig¬ 
net of the Minister,” 308. 

Chdrudattu, a typical Brahman, in the 
drama of the Toy-cart, 286; his pur- 
suits, 287; his amour with Vasanta- 
senu, the courtesan, 296; convicted 
of murdering her, 303 ; the rescue, 
305; marries the courtesan, 306. 

Charon devi, priestess of, 343. 

Chcnab, river, passage of effected by Al¬ 
exander, 164. 

Chinese pilgrims, See Fah-Hian and 
II iotien-Thsang. 

Chittagong, pirates of, 460—457* 

Chittore, visited by 11 iouen-Thsimg, 281; 
captured by Alli-ud-decn, 335; per¬ 
formance of the Johur rite, 335 ; re¬ 
covered by Hamir, 339; captured by 
Akben 348 ; re: tored to Cmra Sing, 
351. 

Ohohans, descended from the Sim, 323. 

Choitunya, the Bengal reformer, 382. 

Chola country, visited by. Iliouen- 
Thsahg, 280. 

Chonda, son of Lnkha liana, story ofj 
339. 

OleopheS, queen of the Assacam, van¬ 
quished by Alexander, 160, 

Confession, originally practised by the 
Buddhists, 276. 

Cnnjcveni’n, visited by Hiouen-Thsang, 
280; Tain kings of, 304. 

Coromandel country, described by March 

^ Polo, 386. 

Courtesans, fervent disciples of Gdtnma 
Buddha, 127; character of Vasanta- 


sen:i. In the play of the “ Toy-cart,” 
289 ; description of an establishment 
of, 296, note „■ her amour with Ctuiru- 
dattft, the Brahman, 296; her mar¬ 
riage, 306 ; temple women desori betl 
by Marco Polo, 888. 

Creation of the universe by Brahma, 70; 
the work of Iswara, or Siva, 362, 363. 

Dusaratha, Maharaja of Kosula, 41; his 
family, ib. ; appointment of his sciii 
Jiaruu to bo Yuvaraja, 43 ; wheedled 
by his favourite queen into exiling' 
Kama and appointing Ilharata, 46 ; 
his death in the apartments of Kansa- 
lya, 48; funeral ceremonies, 49. 

Dekhan, or central India, 7 ; dangerniis 
and difficult country in the time of 
Fah-Hian, 258 ; traversed by Hiouen- 
Thsang, 279. 

Dejhi, the ancient Indra-prasthu, 27 ; 
abduction of the princess of Knuouj 
by the Chohan prince, 330; the Satf. 
332. 

Deluge, referred to in three Avntaras 
of Vishnu, 368. 

Devadatta, creates a breach in the As¬ 
sembly of Gutama Buddha, 137 ; es¬ 
pouses the cause of Ajata-satru, ib. 

Dhanna, expressed in the edicts of Aso- 
ka, 213; distinct from irionastLcism, 
214; vitality ■ t, as the religion of 
loving-kindness, 226 ; associated with 
Buddhism, 228; zealously promul¬ 
gated by Asoka, 237; absence of till 
idea of deity, ib. 

Dhritarashtra, the blind, legend of. 81 ; 
interferes at tho gambling-match, 38 ; 
death, 40. 

Dionysos, the Greek deify, identified 
with Siva, 68, 362. 

Disputations, great public, in Bud¬ 
dhist. India, 273. 

Diu, Portuguese fort at, besieged by the 
Turks, 432. 

Divodas, king of Benares, legend of, 
360, note. 

Drama, Hindi!, its secular character, 282 : 
reveals tbj social life of the people of 
India, 283 ; opens tip a new world, 
284 ; the “Toy-cart,” 285 ; princi¬ 
pal characters, 286 ; incidents of 
the play, 290; review of the “Toy- 
cart,” 806 ; historical element, 307 ; 
the “Signet of the Minister,'' 308 ; 
story of the play, 309 ; contest between 
the two ministers, ib. ; dark side of 
Hindi! character, 312; <f Sulit'mtula, 
Ortho Lost King,” 313 ■ hunting scene, 
ib.; a Brahman hermitage, 314 ; the 
GandhiU'vn marriage, 316; mythical 
incidents. 318; the reconciliation, 319, 
the “ Stolen Marriage,” ib. ; school of 
the Buddhist mm, 820 ; story of the 
drama, 821 ; a marriage difficulty, ib.; 
intrigues of the Buddhist nun, 322; 
despair of the lovers, 323 ; humour of 
the play, 324 ; chronology of the 
Sanskrit drama, 325. 

Draupadf, her Swaytimvaru, 34; lost at 

the gambling-mulch, 38. 











Dravidn, kingdom of, visited by Hioueu- 
Thsiuig, 280. 

Ih-nvidians, 12; include the Tclugu, 
Tamil, Kanurese, andMalayalaropeo¬ 
ple, 18; their religion, 14, wte ; wor- 
fdiip of the serpent, 58; collision with, 
the Arvans, 69; political organization, 

ib., 386, 387. 

Urona, the preceptor of the Pniidiiva;. 
and Kauravas, 82, 

BidistWma, character of, 83. 

?lurga, human sacrifices to, 269, 324; 
conception of, 364. 

Uurvasas, the irascible sage, 317- 

Duryurlhatm, the oldest Kaurdva, Ins 
character, 32 ; insults Draupadi, 38 ; i 
slain by Blhrna, 39. 

Bushy anta, Baja, the hero of the drama 
of &fktihtulfi, 313. _ • 

Duties of the fiffeotiohs expressed in the 
edicts of Asoka, 216. 

Edicts of Priyadarsi. See Asoka. 

Egypt, frequently compared with India, 
192. 

Endowments, Buddhist, 263. 

English, early kingdoms compared with 
those of the Rajpoots, 362. 

English, their early settlements in India, 

357. 

Epics. Sa> Hindh, Ma.hH Bhirata, and 
Rlmayana. 

Eudcuios. appointed to succeed Philip, 
as Greek governor of Taxiln, 174; 
murdered Poms, 178; ex polled from 
India by Samlrokotlos, ib. 

Expiation’, festival of, 'at Kartchou, 249; 
at Fra yaga, 275; confession and alms¬ 
giving, ib. 

Eoh-Hian, the Chinese pilgrim, lus 
march from China to India, 218 ; jour¬ 
ney through the great desert of u dd, 
244 ; Tartars, ib. ; great and little 
Vehicles, 245 ; bis religious details, 
216 ; halt iu Khotan, ib. ; witnesses 
the processions of images, 247; pre¬ 
sent at the quinquennial expiation at 
Kartchou, 249 ; crosses the Pamir 
steppe arid Hindu.Kush, ib.; worship 
of iflics in Udyii.ua and the Swat 
country, 250; religious character of 
liia travels, 261 ; Buddhism in the 
Punjab, 252 ; Mmhmanieal pale, ib. ; 
mildness of Buddhist administration 
in the Middle Country, 253 ; Kanouj 
and ICosala, 251 j pilgrimages to holy 
places, 255; city of PtiUili-putra, ii>. ; 
his superior philanthropy, 258 ; return 
to China, 269; perilous voyage, ib. 
note, 

Faria y Sousa, his general account of 
India in the seventeenth century, 399; 
description of Guzer.it, 420; region be¬ 
tween Guzcrnt and Malabar, 421; de¬ 
scription of Malabar. 422; social i us- 
toms of the Mid a bar people, 421; 
sacrifices, 425; religions bathings, 426; 
shrine of St Thomas, 428 ; history of 
the Portuguese in India, 403, et seq. 

Fitch, Ralph, His travels through Bin- 
dustaii, 391. 


Funeral ceremonies on the death of 
Mah'ttffija Dasaratha, 48, 

Gambling', the vice of the Kshahriyas, 
86, wives lost, 38. 

G and harm visited by II iouen- Therm g, 
268. 

G and bar i, wife of JDhritarasbtra and 
mother of the Kauravas;‘3.1; her as- 
xunud blindness, 82 ; her death, 40; 

Gandharva marriage, 316. 

Ghosts, propitiation of, 26. 

Goa. 'See Portuguese India. 

Gobi, great desert of, march of the 
Chinese pilgrims through, 244. 

Gonzales, Sebastian, tragical ml ventures 
of, 452- 

Gotama Buddha. See Buddha. 

Government., councils at Ayodhya, 43 ; 
political life in Ayodhyii, 18 . Hindu 
constitution: village cummuiitks, 69; 
village officials and artisans, 62; groups 
of villages formed into provinces, 63 ; 
internal administration of the Gan- 
getic kingdom, 193; inspectors, ib.; 
system of espionage, 194 ; surveil¬ 
lance of trade and manufactures, 195 
duties of the six divisions of city in¬ 
spectors, ib.: collective duties of city 
inspectors, 196 ; army inspectors, ib.; 
district inspectors, 197 ; officers of 
state, 198.; administration compared 
with that of Burma, ib.; adapted to 
the Hindu population, 199; mildness 
of Buddhist admin (stratum in the 
Miulya-desa, 253, 262 ; trial by m-deal, 
262 ; public revenue, 263 ; public cx- 



1 political, and religious almsgiving at 
Pvayaga, 277 ; political system of the 
Raj pools, 361; comparison between 
the Rajpoots .and Teutons, 352. 

Greek India, 153; surface observations 
Of the Greeks, 166; accounts of Mc- 
gastheues, 178- See India, Greek and 
Roman. 

Gupta kings of Mngadha, 210. 

Guxcrat, visited by II ioucn-Thsang, 281 ; 
d esc rilled by Marco Polo, 393; de¬ 
scribed by Elina y Sousa, 420; Sultan 
of, appeals >i> Turkey for help against 
the Portuguese, 430; murder of tho 
Sultan, 431. 

Mnmir, liana of Chittorc, deprived of 
lib capital, 386; inveigled into a 
widow marriage by Maldeo of Jhalorc, 
337; his vow for himself and success¬ 
ors, 338. 

Hnnuman, the monkey chieftain, helps 
Kama to recover Situ, 375. 

Ituppiiiess, field of, cultivation ftt Pra- 
yiigH, 275. 

Harsiia- vardhana, king of Kaiumj, 
iden tical w i th S il adity a, 268. 

HastinCtpur, old domestic life at, 29 ; 
capital of Raja Buahyaiita, 817. 

Ilerftkles, the Greek deity, identified 
with Vishnu, 68, 365 ; legend respect¬ 
ing his (laughter Paudsca., 206, note. 
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ITindii drama, See Drama. 

Hindu epics, their Ih-ahiminical cha¬ 
racter, 5; absence of chronology, 6 ; 
elements Of religious belief, 7- 

Hindd era, 1 ; four elements in; the 
V- die, the, Brahinanio, the Buddhist, 
and the Rrahmanical revival, 2. 

I t inVlfiJKfosh, its crags and p recipices, 250. 

Himluf.tan, or northern India, 7; 
watered l>y the Ganges and Jumna, 
53 ; strategic import nine of T’ruyugn, 
or Allahabad, 51; civilization of, dif¬ 
ferent from that m the Punjab, 184 ; 
traversed by Mr Pitch in the sixteenth 
century, 119,5. 

Hmuetv-Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, 
travels of, 259 ; his liberality, ib. ; 
description of Indian towns, 260 ; 
contrast between ancient, and modern 
Hindus, 2fll; mild administration of 
justice, 262; his personal •adventures, 
267; encounter with river pirates, 

268 ; finds the h«iy places of Bud¬ 
dhism surrounded by Brahmanism, 

269 ; invited to the SfmghtmiuKi of 
Kfijanda, 270; description of the 
Buddhist university, 271 ; studies itt 
Buddhism and Brahmanism, 272; 
eng-iges in a public disputation with 
n Brahman, 273; great disputation 
at Ktmonj, ib. ; defeats the followers 
df the little Vehicle, ib.; attends the 
festival of expiation at Pr.tyagu, 
275;.; rou te from Nalanda to the Bay 
of Bengal, 279; route through the 
Bekhan and Peninsula to Conjeve- 
ram, ib,; route along the western 
coast to the Indus, 280. 

H i ranva-pur vata, the modern Mottglrir, 
visited by Uiouen-Thsang, 279. 

H lot-dad, the supreme council of A va, 

Off 

gov. 

Hospitals for men and animals, 22 L | at 
PtitaU-putra, 217. 

Hugh)!, Portuguese settlement at, 399; 
destroyed by Hhah Johan, 454. 

Hymn of joy, the expression of Bud¬ 
dhism, 124. 

IkswAku, Raja of Ivosala, tradition of 
the origin of Kttpiia and Koli, 102. 

India, three eras in the history—the 
Vo die, the. Mussulman, and the 
.British, 1 ; geographical divisions of 
India: Hindustan, the Bekhan, and 
the Peninsula, 7; Aryan and Turani¬ 
an gates, 8 ; products of India, 9 ; dif¬ 
ferent currents of immigration, ib.; 
Kolomna, or aborigines, 10; Dntvt- 
dians,—Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese, and 
Malayahnn, 12; chaotic character of 
its ancient, history, 27; old Persian tra¬ 
ditions, ib.; the Hindu epics, ib.; 
political organization of the people re¬ 
sembling t hat of the Teutons, 59, 35 i; 
ancient political system, 157; con¬ 
stantly com pared by the Greeks with 
Egypt, 192, note; internal adminis¬ 
tration of the Gauge tic kingdom, 
193 ; distributed into a number of 
petty states, 203. 


India, Brahinmiic-, retrospect of, 64. 
free Brahmanical revival. 

India, Buddhist. See Buddhism. 

India, Greek and Roman, 153; accounts 
Of Meg as the nes, 178 ; Hindi! ban¬ 
quets, 184 ; difference of civilization 
in the Punjab and Hindustan, ib. ; 
ryots or cultivators, 185 ; traders and 
artisans,, ib.; army, 186.; sages or 
philosophers, 187 ; the Great As¬ 
sembly. ib.; reign of Sandrokottbs : 
a transition period, IBS; division of 
the philosophers into Bifilrnnins and 
Gf-i mimes (Seamans), ib.; life of the 
Brahman sages, 181); dogma of the 
metempsychosis, 190 ; doctrine of the 
supreme spirit, ib. ; question of self- 
destruction, ib. ; Greek opinions of 
the Brahmans, 1.91 ; Greek opinions 
of the Buddhist monks, ib. ; three 
extra castes described by Megasthe- 
nea, 192; shepherds and hunters, 
198; inspectors, ib.; system of espion¬ 
age, .194 ; surveillance of tv ado and 
manufactures, 195 ; duties of the six 
divisions of city inspectors, ib. ; col¬ 
lective duties of city inspectors, 196 ; 
army inspectors, ib. ; district inspect¬ 
ors, 197; officers of state, 198 pad- 
ministration of the Gnngetic empire 
compared with that of Burma, ib. ; 
adaptation of the administration to 
the Hindu population, 199 ; authen¬ 
ticity of the Greek pictures of ancient 
Tudiit, 206 ; review of the Greek ac¬ 
counts of the Ryots, 201 ; character 
of the supervision over trades and 
artisans, 203 ; reticence of Meg ns tha¬ 
nes as regards polities and religion, 

204 ; Greek ignorance of Bengal, 

205 ; embassy of Pnndion or Purus to 
Augustus Ctesar, 206; suicide of an 
Indian sage, -08. 

India, Portuguese. See Portuguese 
India. 

India, Vedic, retrospect of, 1. 

Indra, god of the sky, 16; worshipped 
at the Poongul festival, 21 ; a sove¬ 
reign ruler, 22, 

Indra-prastha, the modern Delhi, 27. 

Indus river and its tributaries 53 ; con¬ 
founded by the Greeks with the Mile, 
164. 

Iswara, conception of, os Siva, 362. 

Jains, description of, 861; associated 
with, the little Vehicle, ib. 

Jamaica, Rpj.t of Mithiki, gives his 
daughter tiftu in marriage to Rama, 
42, 

Jan gam, sect of, 365. 

Jurasandliii, king of Mngadhc, father- 
in-law > 1 Kansu, 377, 380 

Jeiijiiil, ymi'.gest son of Itaemul, his 
death, 814. 

Jesuits, labours of, in India, 446. 

•Jey pore, kingdom of, 327• 

Jheluin, river, passage of, by Alexander, 
131 defeat of Poms, 162; formation 
of a Macedonian fleet, 163. 

Johur, rite of, 335, 318. 
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Jvtfpco, trills by orchid, 262 ; thild ad- 
ministration under Buddhism, ib.; 
court 01 , represented in the dmnm of 
the Toy-cart,” 301; mild udminisdrei- 
lion under Buddhism., 302, 

Hihkeyi, favourite queen of Da Karat ha, 
ami mother Of Bbarata, 42 5 her rage 
at laing outwitted; by the first queen, 
44 ; wheedles the Maharaja intoap¬ 
pointing Bhnrata to be Yuvaraja, 46. 

Kahtno-s, the Brahman, his arrogance 

^towards Gnesikiitos, U 1 ; his suicide, 
172, 190, note. 

Kali, be black goddess. 364. 

Ka'hqgu, visited by llioueu-Tiisang, 2$0. 

Ki'iyim, Jaiu kings el, 304, 

Iv uiia, the god of lore, temple garden 
of,; ^1, 321, 

Kiimm-nipo, the modem Assam, -visited 
by Hioueti-T]is;mg, 279. 

Ivmishka, Buddhist king of the Y\ic3u, 
or Toehold bey Lilians, 239 ; mo mi¬ 
ni ents of, 263. 

Kanouj, a hot- bed of Brahmanism, 
254 ; -visited by Hitmen-T'listing, 263; 


tution at, he twee n t he 
great and little Vehicles, 276 ; abduc¬ 
tion of the princess of, by the Cholian 
prince of Uellii, 330 ; * ceremony ©f 
sovereignty performed at, 331. 

Kansu, tyrant of Met hum, seeks to kill 
the infant Krishna, 377 ; slain by 
Krishna, 330. 

Kiimva, the bead of. a Brail manical 
hermitage, 313, 3.17, 

Kapila, legend hf its foundation, 102; 
visited bv Thh- Hi mi, 255 ; by Human- 
Thsnng, 269. 

Ktipisa, the rnovlcm Cabul, kingdom of, 
267. 

Kama, thy sworn friend of Duryodhana, 


33 . 


Kurtchou, quinquennial expiation at, 
249. 

Kathsci, revolt against Alexander, 166 ; 
capture of Sangaln, ib. ; identified 
with the Kattics of Kattiuwar, 173 ; 
practise infanticide and siti, ib. 

Kaura vas, sons of Dhriturdshtra, 32; 
their breach with the Fanduv;c, 3l; 
challenge them to 11 gamhliug-mntch, 
37 ; insult Brnupadf, 38 ; vanquished 
in the,great war, 39. 

KuuS&Iyd, chief wife of TJasaratha, and 
mother of Kama, 42; intrigues for he 
promotion of Iviuna to be Y uvaraja, 
44; hvr agony at tho exilo of Kama, 
46 ; death of Dasamtha in her apart- 
merits, 48. 

Kavi Chand Burdai, the celebrated 
Kajpoot bard, 330. 

Khotnn. kingdom of, floufishing state of 
Btuldhistii, 241; Baugh;mimas at, 246 ; 
processions of images of Buddha, 217. 

Kohmans, or aborigines, general descrip¬ 
tion of 10 ; legenddry reference;: to 
non-Aryan races, 56. 

Kofi, legend of its foundation, 102. 

Konkumy, visited by Hioueu-Thsang, 
281 ; described by Marco Polo, 392. 


Bosnia, a hot-bed of Brahmanism, 
251. 

Krishna, conception of, comp-,red with 
that of Raida, 376; legend of his birth, 
377 ; his boyhood, 379 ; his amours, 
3S(>; his victory over Kama, ib,; mi¬ 
gration to Guzerat, ib.; depraved \v or- 
ship of, 382. 

Ivshatriyas, their military character, 19 ; 
distinguish)^ from the Rtshjs, ib. ; 
worship of lndrtr, 21; flesh, feasts, 
23 ; marriage ensioms, ib.; their pm- 
sion for gambling, 86 ; ahseure of 
history and chronology, 5’2 : probablo 
strategy in the conquest of Hindustan, 
ib, 

Ivunuirti, king of ICania-nrpa, 279. 

Kunala, son of As oka, legend of, 250, 
note. 

Kuutf, mother of tho Pandavas, 3L 

Kurukdietm, plain of, 39 ; visited by 

Ilioucn-Thsang, 268 , 

K.utoll wahas of J ay pore, 323. 

Lakh a B atia, story of his marriage with 
the Mar war princess, 389. 

Liikslunf, the goddess, wife of Vishnu, 
367 ; becomes in cam ate as Sfta, 372, 
374. 

Lampa, or Lnnghun, visited by Uiouen- 
T listing, 267. 

Law of the Wheel. See Nirvana. 

Lingaycts, sect of, 366. 

Lunar race, or children of the Moon, 
3‘29, antagonism of the Solar and 
Lunar races associated with the anuig- 
onism between Brahman and Bud¬ 
dhist, 330. 

Madya-deau, the middle country, mild¬ 
ness of Buddhist administration, 253. 

Magadha, ancient kingdom of 101, 147 ; 
empire created by Ajata-sat.ru, J38— 
see Batali-pntra; empire of Siladitya, 
265. 

Maha Bhiirata, 5 ; its Brahmaniciil 
character, 6; refer red to Imlra-pniMha, 
or Bellii, 27 ; main tradition of, 28 ; 
Aryan colour-,1* amongst Nagas and 
Bliecls, 29; family incidents, ih.; 
man-iago by capture, 30 ; custom as 
regards childless widows, 31 ; Raja 
1‘andn, the white-ccrmplcxioriod, ih. , 
Raja Uhritur'ishtra, the blind, ib. ; 
kinsmen and dependants, ib,rivalry 
between the Kauravas and Pinidavus, 
32; individual ob a meter of heroes an d 
heroines,, ib.; migration of the Pan* 
davits to old Delhi, 83 ; Swayamvaro 
of Draujiadf, 34; inferior status of 
Briihmans, 85; Rajasrya, or royal 
feast, 8(1; passion of Kstmtnyas for 
gambling, ib. ; gambUng-vuiiteh. 37 ; 
sensation id scene, 83; war of the 
hi dm Bhiirata, 89; .oseciuted with, 
the worship of Kris him, 3Sl, 

Mahil-(leva, Sec Siva. 

Mahavtra, the bain saint, 361. 

blaltfattas, described by Hii non-Thsang, 
identiiiecl with the Kajpouts, 266 ; 
their king t’ulukesa, 267.; country 
visited l>y HkiUen-Thsang, 23I. 
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Maitreya, the Brahman .jester, in the 
drama of the “ Toy-curt,” 287. 

Malabajif country, visited by Hicraen- 
Thsang, 280 ; described by Marco 
Polo. 390; described by Faria y Sousa, 
422. 

MahUl and MfitdhaVa, Ilindd, drama of, 
319. 

Malaynketu, Raja of the mountains, 311. 

Mdlddo, Kao of Jhalorc, his temporary 
possession of Chit tote. 336; inveigles 
liana Harair into a widow marriage, 
337. 

Mamlanis, the Brahman, his conciliatory 
behaviour to Onesikritos, 171 ; refuses 
to attend Alexander, 172. 

Mara, the tempter of Gdtama Buddha 
in the jungle, 119, 147. 

Marco Polo, travels of, Coromandel coun¬ 
try : character of the people, 386; five 
Tamil kingdoms, 387; the Tamil kings, 
388; the temple women, ib.; empori¬ 
um at Old ICiiyal, 389 ; shrine of St 
Thomas near Madras, ib. ; kingdom 
of Telinga or Tclugu, 890; Malabar 
country,ib.; Travancoro,891; Caha- 
nore, ib,; Malabar proper, ib.; Kou- 
kana, 392; Guzorut, 393. 

Marriage, customs of the J.Visfais and 
Kshatriyas, 23; the Swayaniyara, 
24; law of capture, SO: taking n 
brother’s widow, 31 ; Swaynmyarn 
of BnmpadC, 34 ■ polyandry, 35 ; mar¬ 
riage of Kama and feta, 42; resent- 
hlance of ancient and modern rites, 
42. note; incestuous marriages of the 
Sakyas, 104; customs described by 
the Greeks, 167 ; between a Ilindd 
Raja and Greek princess, 1/8; inci¬ 
dent of the loving wile of Charudatta, 
293; her husband’s amour with a 
courtesan, 296; marriage of the cour¬ 
tesan and Brahman, 306 ; Gandbarva 
marriage of Sakuntuki, 316; Hindu 
drama of the “ Stolen Marriage,” 
819; deprecated by Buddhism, 320 ; 
horror of widow marriages, 337, 339; 
refusal of the lianas of Udaiporo to 
give their daughters to the princes of 
Jeyporo and Marwur, 350. 

Mar war, traversed by Hitmen-Thsang, 
281 ; kingdom of,'327; story of the 
Mar war princes married to bn kb a 
liana, 339 ; royal family Bock to Chit- 
tore, 340; lnurder of the old Kao, 
341. 

Massaga, city of, captured by Alexander, 
160. . 

Mfithayya,. ft9 Brahman jester in the 
play of Sakdntali, 315. 

Mathura, the cradle of the worship of 
Krishna, visited by Fah-IIian, 252; 
visited by Iliouen-Thsang, 268- 

Mava, mother of Gutama Buddha, 104; 
deified in later legend, 115. 

Mcgasthenes, scut as ambassador to 
Fatal i-putra by SeleukoB N ikator, 177; 
furnishes pictures of old Hindu civil¬ 
ization, 178 ; description of the city of 
Patali-putnv, 180; royal palace and 


xonana, 181 ; reticence as regard': 
polities and religion, 204. See India, 
Greek and Roman. 

Metempsychosis, dogma of, 72; its an¬ 
tagonism to the old theology, 74 ; its 
profound significance, 75; a revolt 
against the popular worship of the 
gods, 76. 

Mey war, kingdom of, the garden of Raj- 
pootuim, 327 , Ratios of, the blue blood 
of the Rajpoot aristocracy, 328. 

Missionary operations of Gdtama "Bud¬ 
dha, 129: of PriyadarM ox Asoka, 2*23 
—see also Appendix II.; extension of 
Buddhism into China, 244; of the 
Brahmans, 401 ; of the Roman Catho¬ 
lics in India, 445. 

Mohammed the prophet contrasted with 
Gotama Buddha, i09, 

Mdknl, liana of Chittore, story of his 
murder, 311. 

Monkeys,' assist Kama in the recovery 
of Situ, 375; build the great bridge, 
376. 

Monks, Buddhist, neither priests nor 
mendicants in the popular sense of the 
words, 128; their admission into the 
Assembly, 139 ; dark side of Buddhist 
monasticism, 132 ; consent of parents 
necessary to ordination, ib.; endow¬ 
ments, 253. 

Multan, v isited by Ilioiicn-Thsnng, 281. 

Mussulman era, 1 ; horrors of Mussul¬ 
man invasion, 335. 

Naga people, 15, 29 ; relations with tho 
Aryans, 30; traditions of, 56. 

Nalanda, splendid Buddhist university 
at, 270. 

Nandas, dynasty of, represented in tho 
drama of the “ Signet of the Minister,” 
308; the cow herd, reputed father of 
Krishna, 376, 378. 

Navaingti, Hindu empire of, overthrown, 
434. 

Hika-a, city of, founded by Alexander, 

163. 

Nile, river, confounded by the Greeks 
with the Indus, 164. 

Nirvana, or annihilation, dawn of (he 
idea on the mind of Gdtama Buddha, 
107; 103; necessary preparation for, 
122; the Law of the Wheel , 123 ; the 
Hymn of Joy, 124; significant con¬ 
trast between the term Nirvana and 
that of Buddlm, 149. 

Nuns, Buddhist, 135, 136; Intrigues of 
a nun to promote n marriage, 32*2. 

Onesikritos, sent by Alexander to con¬ 
verse with the naked Brahmans, 170 ; 
arrogance of Kalanos, 171; concilia¬ 
tory behaviour of Mandania, ib. 

Oody Sing, Rnna of Chittore, story of, 
346. 

Ordeal, trial by, 262. 

Orissa, visited by II ioticn-Tbsang, 2«0. 

Padmuvfiti, city of, 320. 

Ib'daka, Raja of Ujain, 288. 

Pamir steppe, route of the Chinese pil¬ 
grims over, 249. 

Pfndava.% their bath, 31; their iadivid- 
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ual character, 33 ; breach with the 
Kauravaa, ib. ; Swayamyttra of .urau- 
padi, 34; celebrate a Raiasnya, ob; 
tlit 1 i t with tlic Ktui- 

mas/ 37 ; their exile, 38 ; the great 
■war, 39 ; celebrate an Aswftir.cdha, ov 
horse'sacrifice, 40. 

Pamlion, hit embassy to Augustus 
Os» r , 206; tradition of ft handy an 


empire, ib., note. 


Fnmiu, tin: {’ale, the father of the P&a- 


3 %ninV8»|itekrit grammar of, studied by 

IThnum-Thsang, *273. 

J'ai-isnatlj. the Jain saint, 361. 

Paw at f, the godded, conception of, 364. 
ratali* putra, city of, captured by Satt- 
drokottos, 176 ; described hy .Mcgae- 
thongs, 180 ; visited by M-Bws, 
256 ; processions of Luc-dha 

at> 25$; hospitals for aiUtaia^ 2.67 ; 
mmod stata in the time of 
a>s«|gy 270; enptiu ed by Cfcitapi.a* 

gtrpta, 311 . , 

I J CBm£0.1& India, on the tfortt-ij 7 ; tra-** 


51. 


versed by llioTieTi^Th^ang, 2/9, 280. 
Per tab Sin^r, Bam of I'duiporc, the 


hero of Kfjjpoot independence, M9 ; 
refuses to give his dii lighters to tm 
prinbes of ley pore and gfcirwar, JttA 
Philip. Hevitoivait for Alexander at 
Tnxila . mimic tod by the mtitvmrk^ 
174, 

Pirate, Portuguese, desolate lower 
.Bengal, M9; destroyed by Shaista 
K lmn, 4.56. ,. 

Pint hi Ifflj of Delhi. legend of, 3o0. 
pi T tbi Rai of Chittore, bis feud with 
his elder brother. 342: promised, by 
his sister’s husband, 344. 

Poongul festival, 21- 
PortngncBO India, 403; fclations ol ihc 
Portuguese with the native powers, 
408, ei saq. ; seek to open trade with 
Bengal, 428; Sultan of Guzerat appeals 
to Turkey for help against the Portu¬ 


guese, 430 ; suspicious murder of the 


Pultun of Guzorat, 431; Portuguese at 
Diu besieged by the Turks, 1538,432; 
sudden departure of the Turkish ex- 
pediuon, ib. ; rejoicings in Portugal, 
433 ; second siege of Din : triumph of 
the Viceroy, ib. ; overthrow of _ the 
Bindu empire of Nnrsingu, 1566,434; 
disastrous results to the Portuguese, 
43 t!; decline of the Portuguese pow er 
m India, 1603, ib.; palmy days of Goo, 
1683, 437 ; magnificence of Goa, ib,; 
view of the citv and shipping, 438; 
morning at Goti, ib. ; the Exchange, 
439 ; profits of money ex changes, 440 : 
motley crowd at the Exchange, ib. ; 
Sundays arid Saint days : Portuguese 
Indies, 4.41 ; social condition of the 
Portuguese soldiers, 442; demoraliya- 
iton resulting from mixed marriages. 
443 ; degeneracy of the female popu¬ 
lation, 444; depraved state of morals, 
445; co v.\ versions eff ected by the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, 446; labours of 


the Jesuits, ib.; relapses into hfathen- 
bm 447; kstiiblithnit-nt of an Inquisi¬ 
tion : or it v. t.aJization of Portuguese 
Christianity, 448 ; revolt of Emcpcnn 
energy against oriental i tliminaey, 
ib,; Pdirthgucsg free lances,449; lower 
Bengal desolated by the pirates of 
Chittagong, ib.; Portuguese outlaws 
entertained by the king,, of Arakon, 
4.50 ; piratical and slavu-steaming 
ditioig, 451 ; weakness of the ftlcgul 

governors, ib. ; adventures of t>€- 

bastii.n Gonzales, 452; tragical end or 
Gonzales, 458, Ira Joan, lb ; l ortu- 
puese ■ ■ *it at* B iighiy * t5 ".^ V4 * 

tiuirkf t at Fatain* 454 ; Portuguese 
of Htighlv reduced to slaves bv Shah 
j dh an. it).; mi sfovl u« cs of fch ft * i 
filiUjah in Antknn, 455; revenge ot 
Aurangxtb; 466; destruction at the 
Portuguese pirates by fchaistu Kami, 

Perns tlm elder, probably suzerain of 
the Punjab, 157 ; tncamy merit on the 
Jhelem, 161; defeated by Alexander, 
162 ; murdered by Euduuos, 17a. 
Purus the younrcr, abandons his frarone. 

on the approach of Alexander, 164. 
Pray;'go. ftt the junction of the Ganges 
and Jumna, its strategic import ante, 
54 ; cultivation of the fxelcl of ■happi* 
ness at, 275. - 

Prajapati, step-mother of GotftJKft Bud¬ 
dha, 104. ... 

Priya, daughter of Ikswaku, legend of, 

li>2. •„ „ ,• 

Privaelami edicts of. See Astoka. 
Fufakoso, king of the Mahrnttns, do¬ 
st i-ibed by Hiouen-'l hsang. 267. 

P urtd ra-vardh an a, th e m od cm i. tiro - 
wan, visittd by Hioucn-dhsang, 279. 
Punjab, the home of the Vedic Aryans, 
52 ; campaign of Alexander in, 153 ; 
plan of the campaign, 165 ; absence of 
caste, 167 ; civilization different from 
that of Hindustan, 184; Buddhism 
flourishing there in the time of Pah- 
Pi inn, 252. 

Pythagoras, similarity between his doc¬ 
trines and those of the BrSlnaans, 

172 . , , 
Kaemul, Pans of Chittore, story ol the 
feud between his sons, 342. 

Balitores of Mat-war, 328; of lvanouj, 
assertion of sovereignty, 38 i. 

Rlihula, son of Got tuna Buddha, his 
birth, 108; his admission into the 
Assembly. 132, 133, nets. 

Rajugriha, the scene of the com men ce¬ 
ment of Gutama Buddha’s career as 
a mendicant, J10. 

Rajasuya, or royal feast, 86. 

Rajpoots, traces of the Swayannara, 
24 ; practice of Sati, or widow burn¬ 
ing, 89; described by TUemtn-O hsung 
as AGBirntUis, 266 ; the old _ military 
arisiocracy of India, 326 ; relief of the 
Vedic li shat map, ib.; kingdom.-: of 
JJ cywar, Marv. ar, anti Jrypore, 327: 
high descent of the Ran as of Mej war, 
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323 ; Solar and Lunar dynasties, 329; 
abduction of the Kanouj princess by 
the Delhi kin;?, 33d ; the tragic end, 

822; intense antagonism of Rajpoets 

towards Mussulmans, 333; reflex of 
the stnjtgle iu existing rains, 3-31; 
capture of Ohittorn by Alla-ud-desa, 

33-5 ; Baj.poot' war of independence 
under Hamir, 336; Hamir inveigled 
into a widow marriage, 337 ; Chit tore 
recoveted by Hamir, 333; revival ol 
Chittore, ib".; marriage of Lakha 
Han a, 339 ; jealousy of the queen- 
mother, 8w; murder of the H w ol 
Mar War, 341; murder of Rana Mokul, 
i ; value of Rajpoot traditions* 312; 
feud of the three son3 of Rac-mul 
Rana. ib. ; punishment of a barbarous 
husband, 344; Mogul invasion, ib.; 
custom of the bracelet, 3-to ; murder 
of Bikram ijeet, 346 ; usurpation of 
Bunbeer, ib,; accession of Oody Sing, 
ib.; policy of Akber towards the 
Rajpoots, 347; capture of Chittorc 
by Akber, ib.; Pcrtnb Sing, the 
hero of Rajpqf ' independence, 349; 

Jay pore and Mdrwar discarded by 
the Rami, 350; restoration of Chit- 
tore to the liana, 361 ;'the shadow of 
submission, ib.; political system of 
the Rajpoots, ib. ; Rajpoots aiul leu- 
tons, 352; Rajpoot states and fiatfy 
English kingdoms, 352; ltujpoot con¬ 
stitutions, 353; civil administration, 

354". civil administration, of Ava or 
linnet Burma, ib.; two great councils, 

' 355; The Mot-dan, or supreme coun¬ 
cil, ib, ; The Byadcifc, or privy coun¬ 
cil, 356; substitution ot officialism for 

feudalism , ib. . . - 

Rikshasu, the howditary mhunter of i 

the N ancles represented m the Hindu 
drama of the “Signet of theJMims- 

tcr,” 309. , 

Rfuna, Raja of Benares, legend of his 
marriage with the princess of Kosala, 

Rbria, son of RjUaratha and KamalyS, 
marries 8(ti, 42; appointed Yuyaraja, 

43; superseded by Bharata, 4o> ; his 
exile, ib. ; route to Chitra-kuta, 47 ; 
closing scenes ami return to Ayodhyaj 
50 - mythical account of his exile, ol, 
note ; bis birth as an incarnation o 
Vishnu, 371; his exile, 373; bis grief 
at tte abduction ot Sifc't, Ho 8lay8 
Rimnri, 376; conception.of, compared 
with that of Krishna, ib. 

Riminand of Benares, t•aught the wor¬ 
ship of Vishnu through ins incarna¬ 
tions, 365. 

Ramanuja Acbirya, the apostle ot the 
Vaishnavaa, 36h. 

Rivmiyana, .5; its Bmhmamcul charad- 
ter, G; main tradition of, -19; royal 
family at Ayodhyd, or Oiulo, II ; 

ot Raimv And Sita t 42 j 
appointment ot “ Little Raja, or 
heir-apparent, 43 ; intrigues of the 
first queen, ll; violence of the in.- 


you, rite queen, 45; the Maharaja mtc- 
cumhs to the favourite, ib. ; Ramus 
exile, ib, ; route of the exiles, 47 1 
death of the Mah i.ra.j i, 48; the great 
Council, 49; funeral rites for the 
Maharaja, ih. ; closing scenes and 
return of Rim i, 59 ; represent-. Rima 
and Siti as incarnations of Vishn4 
and Lakshtrn, 371; abduction of Situ 
by Riivana, 374. 

Rftnas of OMttore. Sue Meywar. 

Havana, Rikslum king of Lanka or 
Ceylon, oppresses the gods, 371; carries 
away Siti, 374; killed by Rama, 37b. 

Relics, alleged commemoration of, by 
Gdtaina Blvddha, 140; mythical of 
their distribution after thede<ubof Oo- 
tarna, 143; worship of, in Udyfma and 
the Swat country, 250. 

Religion, tile Dravidiiin, 13; the Aryan, 
1'5; worship of the Rishts, 16 ; ideas 
of death and immortality amongst 
Rishis and lCshatriyas, 25 ; worship 
of the Ganges and Jumna, 47; popular 
rcUgiou of tho RnViirnaitis,, animal 
sacrifices, 63; origin of the doctrine 
of tho atniieD. uh. 69 ; secret religion 
of the Brahman sages, 70; creation of 
the universe by the supreme spirit 
Brahma, 70 ; pantheistic idea of the 
supreme spirit pervading the universe, 
72; dogma of the metempsychosis or 
transmigrations of the soul, ib,; lite- 
less character of the conceptions of a 
creation and creator, 73; antagon¬ 
ism between the metempsychosis and 
the old theology, 74 ; profound signi¬ 
ficance of the dogma of the matem* 
psychosis, 75; a revolt against the 
popular Worship of the gods, i o , 
melancholy of GoCama Buddha at the 
three terrors-—old age, disease, and 
death, 197; the way of deliverance, 
193; twofold character of the law.of 
Buddha—religion and discipline, 129 ; 
general depravity of religious idea at 
the advent of Gotama Budduft, 125: 
probable origin of the idea of Bud¬ 
dhism, 147 ; Bud-llia as a moral and 
religions teacher, 148; absence of 
deifex-1 bo conception of IJ harms, 
237 ; win...up of Siva as the supremo 
being, 362: worship of Vishnu as in¬ 
carnate in Rima and Krishna, 356 ; 
worship of Brahma, V ishuu, undSivii 
as the friiMrti 383; miscellaneous 
deities, 384; religious usages as de¬ 
scribed by the old European travellers, 
3851 ' 

Risbis, their religious worship, lb; dis¬ 
tinguished from the Kshutriyas, 19; 
marriages, 23; disappearance from 
India, 51. , x 

Ryots, Hindu, described by Mogaatfie- 
nG:s, 185: review of the Greekaccounts, 
201 . , , , , 
Sacrifices, animal, 68 ; ^ abolished by 
Priyadami (Asolm), 216. 

Sah kings of Guxerat, 240. - 
Sakum, the gambler, 33 ; plays a gam- 
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hiin ir-matu h. w Ith Y uclb U'l 1i l u r a. t 1 :3 7 ■ 
Safcilntili or the u Lost King/ 1 drama 
of, 31 ^ 

S.ikya MimL (lujfeima Buddha. 
Briley 1 - 1 . Ruj&s, decent of Grubama from, 
I0L 

Sail v Hi inS,eni of, 21D. 

SainaRthatiak’a, the wicked prince in the 
dntvna of dm ** Toy-cart./' 2BS. 
Sandrokottos, the Hindu Cliiindrugupfca, 
Greek accounts* of, 175; hostility to¬ 
wards /grammes, the reigning king 
of Magadan, ITS ; exasperated Alex¬ 
ander, ib. ; e&fcablishea an empir 
over Hindu.*tan and the Punjab, ib* ; 
forms an aUiaac* with Selsukos Xika- 
tor, 1.77; His marriage with a Greek 
princess, -1.78; possibly a convert to 
Buddhism, ib, ; bis palace and zenana, 
181 ; his duties and amusement^ 182 ; 
hin yearly assembly, 187 ; reign of a 
transit!<3ii period, 188 ■ absence of 
literary culture at Ins court, 201 ; 
represented in the play of the > 1 S?g net 
of the Minister, 1 ' 30 i 
Sanga, son of Haemal; his feud with 
his brother Piftlii Raj, 31-2; becomes 
Ran a of Chittore, $44, 

Saogala, u dty of the Kathan, captured 
by Alexander, 165. 

Sanghar&ma, or Buddhist college, at 
Kliotan, 246 ; at Kanouj and Kosala, 
254 j splendid university at Nalum! a, 
270* , „ , 

Saukha Ach&rya, life and career of, 304* 
Sanskrit drama. Hee. Drama. 

Santana* Raja, iegeorl of, 20, 

Saranwati river, warship of, 16 ; the fron¬ 
tier between the Punjab and Hindu¬ 
stan, $3. 

S&m&th, destruction of the Buddhist 
iSangh&nmiu at, 359. 

Sath absence of, in Vedic traditions, 26; 
its connection with the Bnlhinans* 
88; origin of the rite of Batf, or 
Suttee, 89 ; the Seythic and the 
Aryan usage, ib* ; Scythian SatC modi- 
lied by Aryan Culture and worship, 
ib* \ spread of the rite oyer Rajpoot 
and Rrahrnnuieal India, 91 ; song 
connected w?lh the rite, **o £$; 
attempted Satf in the d ^a of the 
Tov~ cart, 305; Sdti of tho widow of 
PhThi Raj of Delhi, 332* 

Sfttnmiya, mountain, Jain temples of, 

3$& 

Scinde, visited by Hicuen-Thsang, 281. 
Scythians, Toclmri, their empire, 239; 

defeated by Vikramadityu, ib. 
Seleukos Nika tor founds the Gr*Of>- 
Bactri&n empire, 1.77; forms an alli¬ 
ance with Sandmkottas, ib. ; sends 
Megusthenes as ambassador to the 
citv of Fatali-putra, ib. 

Serpents, or Nagas, legends of, 56; 

phallic character of the worship, 57* 
Sesoditm Chohuns, descended from the 
Sun, 328* 

Signet of tho Minister, Hindi! drama 
of, 393. 


SiUbhadra, superior of the great Bud- 
dh ts t a til ve jti i fry at N ala ml a, 27 k 272- 
Sibiditym empire of, including, Pn tali- 
putnw Prayiga, and Kauuuk 265 ; 
inability to conquer tho Muhrattas 
(Rajpoots), 265; orders a public 
disputation between the great and 
little Vehicles, 273 j cultivates tho 
field of happiness at Vniy&ga* 275 ; 
His tributary kings, 276; his royal 
liberalities, ib* ; his public protestation- 
at the conclusion of the ceremony 278* 
Si'ta, daughter of Jctnaka, married to 
Rama, 42; shares his exile, 47 vows 
toGauges and Jumna, ib, ; an irtc^r* 
natrod of Lakslmu, 37i; carried*, away 
by lUvaha, 374, 

Siva, worship oi; 67; identified, by tab 
Greeks with Dionysos, 68; triumph 
over Buddhism at Benares, 358 , 382; 
conception of, as Xawarn, ’383; worship 
of, the reli, ion of good works, 381; 
worshipped in tho Trimurti, 383 . 
SrmVrta, sect of, 3 G 5 . 

Solar race, or children of the Sun, 323, 
329 ; antagonism of the Solar and 
, Lunar races identify with the antag¬ 
onism between the Br&lunan and the 
tiiiddtust,330. 

Sramans, of Gemumes, described by 
the Greeks, 18S ; practised as phy- 
sicianfj 193/212, 

Stolen Marriage, Hindd drama of, 319. 
St Thomas, fdiriiifs of, near Madras de¬ 
scribed .by Marco Polo* 389; by Faria 
y Sousa, 428, 

Sucidhodunu, Raja of Kapili, father of 
G uta m o. B u d dha, 10 4. 

Supra, brother of Fertab Slag, hi# 
desertion and death, 351. 

Sugrfv-a* the monkey chieftain, ho ps 
Rama to recover - SM, 375. 
Smiderbunds, visited by Hiouen-Ths&ng > 
279. 

Sun-god, worshipped as Surya, 366 ; 

identified with Vishnu, ib. 

Siirya, the sun-god, 46, 

Sitryavao^a, the Solar race, 328* 

Sbsima, murdered by Asoka, 233; re¬ 
tirement of his widow amongst th^ 
GhaiidAlaa, ib. 

Suttee. See Sdtf, 

Swat country, worship of Buddhist relic# 
at, 259, 

Swavamvant, or ^scif-choice^ of the 
maiden, 24 traces amongst the Raj- 
pouts* ib* : of Driuip idf, 31. 

Tamil doutttJry described by Marco Polo, 
387* 

Tamkik, kingdom of, visited by F&h- 
Hiim/258; visited by Hiouen-Thsmig, 
279* 

Tanesar, visited by Hiotia^-Th^ang, 
268. 

Tautrait, religion of, S6-L 
Taxilos, his submission to Alexander, 
159; appointed with Rudemosto the 
govern m ent of Taxik, 171- 
T el Inga country* described by Marco 
Polo* 390, 
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Teutons com part tl with the R ajpoots, 

Tii-ihakam, their teaching. 126 ; their 
opposition to Gtitama Buddha, 134. 

Tiiihankoras, the twenty-four, 481. 

Toe liar i Scythians, their empire, 239; 
dc feft'tecl by VikramatUtya, ib. 

Tod, Colonel, compares the Rajpoots 
with the Teutons, 351 • his results, 
352. 

Toy-cart, Hindu drama of, 2M. 

Trade, government supervision of, in the 
kingdom of Samlrokottos, 195; cha¬ 
racter of, 203. 

Transmigrations of the soul, dogma of, 
72 ;• its antagonism to the old mytholo¬ 
gy, ”4 ; its profound significance, 75 , 
a revolt against the popular worship 
of the- gods, 75. _ 

Travmicore, described by Marco Polo, 

391 . ' , 

Trimurti. worship of the thtfic forma of, 
383. 

Turanian gate, 8, 

Turks, expeditions of, against the Por¬ 
tuguese in India, 415, 430. 

U tlo'ipure, Ran a? of, the blue Mood of 
the Rajpoot aristocracy, 328 ; founda¬ 
tion of the city, 348. 

Uciyitii;i, worship of Buddhist relics at, 
V.oO ; visited by Hiouen-Tbsang, 268. 

Ujain, visited by IIi.ouen-Thj.mg, 281 ; 
scone of the Hindu drama of the Toy- 
cart, 285, 307, 

Uamra Sing. liana of Ud aipo.ro, recovers 
Chittore. 351 ; his shadow of a sub- 
•tmssion to the Mogul, ib. 

Universe, creation of, by Brahma, 79; 
by Siva, 863. 

University, Buddhist, at Nalanda, 270. 

Ushas, deity of dawn, 1C. 

Vaikuntlia, the heaven of Vishnu, 367. 

Vaisuli, visited by Fa h-Hi an, 269. 

Ynllabi, kingdom of, 276; visited by 
Hioueu-Tlistmg, 281. 

Vamaua avntfira, 369. 

Varuna, nr water, conception of, 16. 

Vasanta-seni, the chief courtesan in 
Ujmn, her character in the play of 
the “Toy-cart," 289; her amour 
with Chorodatta, the Brahman, 296; 
her supposed, murder, 299; marries 
the Brahman, 306. 

Vasudeya, alleged father of Krishna, 
377. 

“Vedas, the four, 0-5, note. 

Vedic Aryans, their origin, 14; religion, 
15; deities, 16 ; forms of worship 
amongst the Rishis, 17 ; Itisliis and 
Kshntriyas, 19; disappearance of the 
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31; probable strategy of the 
Kshutriyas in thf* conquest of* Eindli¬ 
st an, 53; three probable lines of fort¬ 
resses, 54; three stages of invasion,, 
53; legends of the in vision, ib.; colli¬ 
sion with the Nagas and IJrimdums, 
59, 

Vedie hymns, 5; English translations 
of, 1% note } spirit of, 17 ; earlier and 
later conceptions!, 18 j multiplicity of 
deities, ib.; the JUfchis auct the Ksha- 
triyaSj 19* i:i 

Vedie period distinguished from the 
Bmhnumie period. 4; materials* for 
the hist 017 , 0 * 

Vehicle^ distinction ‘between the great 
and little, 245; great public disputa¬ 
tions between, 273 } association of the 
little V bide with the- Jains, 36L 

Yijayan^atyOrNftmngii, Hindi empire 
<4 418, 41% 434 

Viknmmditya, era of, 239. 

Tillage eonrmunities resembling those 
of the Teutons, 59 ; officials and 
artisans, 62; groups of grillages formed 
into provinces, 63. 

'Vimbe^ara, Baja of Magarlha, built n 
Yih&ra in the life-time of Gtftntim 
Buddha, 128 ; broach with his son 
Ajatasatru, 136; starved to death, 
137. 

Vishmi, worship of, 67 ; identided by 
the Greeks with Hcraldes, 68 ; revival 
of his worship, 365 ; originally a per¬ 
sonification or ibcSun, 366; hfaheaven 
Tailuuitha, and wife lakshnvf, 367; 
his ten Avatar as, ib,; three referring 
to the deluge, 368 i si* referring to 
Buddhism, 369; incarnations 3 * lUVtna 
mid Kilsfitta, 870 ; worship of the 
religion of faith and devotion, 381 ; 
worshipped in the Tmmlrti, 383. 

Vyksa, the myOheai ancestor of the 
Paxidfrva* and K auravas, 31. 

Wheel, law of* &w Nirvana. 

Women- reluctantly admitted as hutis 
by Gotama Buddha, 136, 

Xavier, Francis, his missionary opera- 
dons in India, 445* 

Yama, Jiorlgft of the dead, conception 
of, 25. 

Yasr/dharS, wife of Q^tftvna Buddha, 
106. 

Yavana women, 815* 

Yogis* fanatical teachings of, in the life¬ 
time of Gotama Butluhiu 125. 

Yudhishthira, the eldest Pamiava, 33 ; 
his lo^es at the gambling--maich, 37« 

Yimmiju, rivalry for the appointment, 

34 43 . 
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CowTiiNTs,—I* Contributions to a Knovdodgo of Yedic Tbeogony and Itythology, No. 2, 
By J* Alnir, Ksq, —II. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Big-and Atbarra-Yeda f i t By J* M\\ir f 
JCsq,—in. Five hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of licngaL Tby the 
Rev. j. Long*—IV, Short account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging f° the Royal 'Amtic. 
Society, By l)i\ H. N. vim derTuuk.—V. Trim?lation of tbo Aiuitfibhii Sdtra from the Cliinesc. 
By the Rev* S, Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy.—Yi> The initial coinage of Bengal* By Edward 
Thomas Esq.—VII. Specimens of an Assyrian Dictionary, By Edwin Norris, Esq*—Till., On 
the lieJatioua of the Priests to the other classes of Indian Society In the Yedie age, By J. Ivluiiq 
TX* On the Interpretation of the Veda* By the Bumm—X* An attcuipt to Translate 
from the Chinese a work known us the Confmuoml Services of the great compimsiouaTe Kmm 
Yin, poasegsing 1(H)D hands and 1000 eyes. By the Rev* 3. Beal, Chaplain .Royal Navy* 
—XT, The Hymns of the Gaupdyana? and the Legend of King Asamftti. By Profess or JWtut 
Miillcr, dLA., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Sixslety*—XO* Bpedmen f;hapter^ cf tm Aasyimn 
Graminav* By tbu Rev* E* IliuckB, D. D,, Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society* 

Yol* III. In Two Fails* pp* 51G } se wed* With Photograph. 22*. 

Contents,—I* Contributions towards a Glossary of the Assyria!^ r^anguage* By H. F* Talbot* 
--TI* Remarks on the iodo-Chinese Alphabets* By Dr. A* BatiUan.— HI* The poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan^ Arragoheso* By the Hon. H, E. J* ^tanley,—i V, Catalogue of Uh Oriental 
.Manuscript ^ in :he library of Kin/fs College* Cambridge* By Edward Henry I'ulmer* P0*t 
Scholar of St. John’s College* Cambridge; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society; Membre de la 
Aeiatique de Paris*"—Y, Doecrlptitm of the Amravati tope in Guntur* By J* Ft rgnsson, 
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Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,” was nut indebted to the Vi*MUbhar«srftriia\fi. By FljU- 
edward Wall, Estt. -vm. The jjixtk Hymn of tile First Book of the J-lifC Veda, By Frofeifow 
Max SHilfrLvHon.M.R.A.8.- IX. Sassaniim Inscriptions. By F.. Thomas, -X. Ac- 
count of an Embassy from Morocco to Spain in 1090 and 1631. By the Hon. II, E. J. itaiikyv— 
XL The Poetry of Mohamad Rabatian, of Arrcgoa. By the Hon* H. £. T. Ssaoley.— XIL 
Materials for the Ktetofer-ojf India for the six Hundred Year a of 'Mohamraatlmi nilt\ previous to 
the Foundation of the Brit tab Indian Empires By Major W, Nasanu Le^ f LL.TR R^py-im, 
A Few Words con earn mg the Hill peppio inhabiting- the Forests of fch£ Cochin Raw. By 
Captain CL E. Fryer, M mras /Staff Corps, M.R.A.S.— XXV, Koto on the Bbojoml Dialect of 
Hir dL spoken in Western Sebftri By John ILC-Ki Magistrate Of < htttoparua. 


In Two Parts. pp A21 , sewed. Hi#* 


_ 

Coxt*hW.--JL Contribution toWA a GloWary of the Assyrian Language. By■ H. F. Talbot 
Part IL—IT, Ort Indian Chronology. By -J. Fergusson, &sq;. t T.E.S.— TIL the roetry of 
Moluim&cl Babad: ;i of Arragon. By* the Him. !L TL J, St ,nley. T TY* On the Magar UWjgfu:ggfe 



V.iL a £«i Text, with a Trfmtotiou"and Notes. By R. C. Chirrs, lute of 

the Ceylon Civil Service.*—YKI. An Endeavour to elucidate Riwhlgndflufti Geographical Notices* 
of India. By Col. U. Yule, C.B.-1X- Sas^nfen Intcrimione ctyplahuvl .If the pahjavl of the 
1* Are id. By E. W. West, Esq.—X. gome Account: of the Senbyfl Pagoda at Mengihi, near Urn 
.Jlurmepo Capital, in a Memorandum by OctpL E d,, SVathni, Political Agcvit at MandMuj vvifh. 
Kern arks on the Subject by Col. Henry \nle, kLB-— XL Mia Jftfhat-Sanh.im; or, (Ample to 
SvAtem of Natural Astr toay of Yurftha-Mlhira. Translated front Sanskrit into ftnglisb by Dr, 
Jt Kem.-Xlf. The Mohammedan law of Evidence, and its influence on the Aamitoteution of 
$mt iefe In Into- By N. B. E- lUiUic% Esq.—XU L Xfte Mtonumedan Law of Evjdence j^pcu; 
neetloii with the Administration of Justice to Foreigners: By N. R E Baillift, XIV; A 
Translation of q Bactriaii PAli Insfci > ption. By Prof. J. Daw^iVi 1 Xudp**!«fwua Corns. 
By E. Thomas, Esq. , ^ 

VoL V. In Two Parte- pp. 463, sewed- i8*,6A With 10 Milage and folding 

Plfttcs * 

Ookvbuts.— I. Two Jfitateu. Tb« origbM PfiK Text, with ttn English Translation. By V, 
FiuabSH.--II. On an Ancient Bnddhitt Inscription ut Iteu-yung kwan, in Korlh China. B^A. 
AVylie.—III. The TUiia* Sinjiita; 

Translated from Sanskrit into En 

India, Bv Charles E. Gover.—V, The Poetry i . - -- , - 

Hon. Lord Stanley of AWortey—TI. Essay on the Gee*& and Custom# af Uw Jonim. By 
Charles P. Brown.—'VfI. On Malabar, Coromandel, Uuuoti, eto. By G. F. Brown,—\1 L On 
the Treatment of the Nexus irs tin Ni-ti-Aryim hnnuuages of India. By John Beanie#, 

IX. Home Remarks on the Grout Cope ut&hmjhh By the Rov. S. Lertu—X. Auemit Icfecrj;d iona 
from Muthura* Tranfclated by Proi'oto or J, Dowpou.—Noto to tire Mathura )ijsjcripturns. By 
MEajoi 5 -Gfij]oni,l A. Cuuniughuni,—XI. Speoimeu of a Tj .,Lf clarion of iho Adi Gritnih, Ly ur* 
Ernest Tmnto-XH, Not i an Dbammapada, with Special Kcferoitca to tho Question ot fox?- 
vana. By ft. 0. Ohdte^, ban of tbc Ceylon Civil .Horvice.—XL! 1^ The Bruat-biinluta j ar f 
Complete Ay atom .of Natural Astrolibgy of Vttrftto'Uithini. Tran toted from SaoMirtt mto J 
by Dr, II. Ke.fi?.—X.IV* On Urn-Origin of the Buddhist Arffi:- krAW. By the Mudhar E.Coihnda 
Xdjaslnha^ G<m;nammt Interpreter to the Ratiinpurtt Omivt, Gey Jon. with m\ mtroduetmh by 



By Captain.B- - - jPPIL*. : ^ T fr .—- R.JR— iPllff Wf 

(cvaviiifr thereupon. By Charity Horne* A LIE A 3^ late- of the \}mwl Civa In, 

The Bhar Tribe*. B? the Rev, M. A. Shemng, LIi>3£) , Beftares, Oontmunieftted by C- Horne, 
M.K-iA^S,, late B.C.S. -XIX. Qi Jihad in Mobamnauhvn Law, :vad its aVpUeation to British 
lrulhb By N # B E. PaiUie.-XX. C-umumU on Ileeout Peblvi Eedpberuients With anTne^ 
dental BMtfih 'Of tbl OtTi vatiou of Aryan Alphabe ts. And Contiibutiom to toe Early History 
and Guo^rapliy of TabaTistfin. Illiutrated by Coios. By E, Photos, F-K.^. 

VoL Vr., Part 1, |ip. 212 ? sewed, with two plates and a map. 

CoytBPT^^The Ishmaolitee, tmd the Amble *Ti*-Pv.s who Coiujuored their Country. By A* 
Sprenger,—A Brief Account of Four Arable Woek^ on the History and Geography of Ambia- 
Bv Captain 8, B. Miles.—On the SViatltode of Wmmln^; ot the Dead at Lhwtt, Thibet t eU . By 
Charfe Uorm t late B.dSL The Brhat-Rauhttd; or, Complete System of Natural, Astrology of 
VarAlut-miliira, Transintad from Sanskrit inu:i lij'drgliah by Dr, H. Ket n.- N nc& on Hwm 
Thmie# Account of the Principalities of in which Rome Previous < a ographical 

Idem ideations are Reconsidered. By Colonel .Ynlo, O.B.-The Campuign os M\\v« Garni* in 
Arabia, llj A, 8prenger.—An Account of ^amsulem. Translated for the bite Sir H. M, Elliott- 
from the Persian Text of N/tsir ibn Khusrd’.R Safanilmnh by the late Major A, K. Fuller.—'The 
t oetry of Motmmvd Rnbadaii, of Arragon. J3y the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of A Cl or ley. 

Tot VT, Part XL, pp. 213 to 400 and IxxxiY., sewed. Xlluatratcd with a Map, 
Flutes, and Woodcuts, 8^ 

Oontekts, - On Hionen-Thsang^ Journey from Patna to BnlldJAt- By -Tames Femisson# 
D.C.L., FJi.S, - Northern BntldhHm, (Nine from Colonel EL Yv&% addressed, co the Secretary.] 
—*Hwen Thsaing’s Account of the Principalities of Takhiri#tfih> etc, By Colonel EL Yule, CJE— 
The Brhat-^ABiy ; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Vftrflha-mihira. Translated 
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Asiatic Society.—T ransactions of the Eotal Asiatic Society or 

Gmbat Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3voIs, 4to., 80 Hates o( fac¬ 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at 'J0 5*. i reduced to 

M 3>s . ... 

The above contains ce.Urltmtiims by Professor Wilson, G. C. Haughton, IJeViS, Alornson, 

Colebrooke, Humboldt, J>orn, Grotefond, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 

Aston.—-A. Short Grammar op the Japanese Spoken LAsraHAflfl. By 
W. G, Aston,, M.A., Interpreter and Translator, H. B. M.’s Legation, Ycdo, 
Japan. Third edition. 12mo. cloth, pp. ii. and 92. 12s. 

Atharva Veda Prtitieakhya.— Sea under Whitney. 

Auctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 

supervision of Theodor. Goldstuckru. Yol. I., containing the Jaitmniya- 
Nydya- Mflld-Vistara. Parts I. to V., pp. 1 to 400, large 4to. sewed. AO*, 
each part. „ 

Axon. —The Tjatexiatube op the Lancashire Dialect. A Biblio¬ 
graphical Essay, By William E. A. Axon, F-R.S.L. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 
1870. I*. 

Baha.—A n ElementA rr.Y Gbammab op the Japanese IiAAohag% with 
Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatui Bah a. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 
. 92. 5*. 

Bachniaier. —Pasigraphioal Dictionary and Grammar. By Anton 
Bachmaieb, President of the Central Pasigraphical Society at Munich. 18tno. 
cloth, pp. viii.; 26 ; 160. !870. 3*. 6(7. 

Bachmaier. —Pasiobathisches Wortrrbhch him Gebbalche run rye 

djsutschb SprACMH. Yerfasst von Anton ^coUAIEB, Vorsitasendem des 
Central-Vereina fur Pasigraphie in Miinchen. 18mo. cloth, pp.vin. ; 32; 128 ; 
120. 1870. 2s. fit*. 

Baciimaier,- Dxctionnaire P A8i$r aphtuhr, precede be la Gramma ip. 
Eedige par Antootb Baohmaiek, President de In Sodctc Centrale de Pasi* 
graphic a. Munich. 18mo, cloth, pp. vi. 26; 168; 150. 1870. 2*. Qd. 

Blilavataro (A Translation of the). A ITatlve Grammar of the Pali 

Language. See under Lee. 

Ballad Society's Publications. — Subscriptions—Small paper, one 
guinea, and large paper, three guineas, per m nuru. 

1868. 

1 . Ballads and Poems from 'Manuscripts. Yol. I. Part I. On the 
Condition of England in the Eeigna of Henry VIII, and Edward VI. (includ¬ 
ing the state of the Clergy, Monks, and Friars), contains (besides a long 
Introduction) the following poems, etc.; Now a Bayes, ab. 1520 a.ix ; Vox 
Populi Vox Dei, a.». 1547-8; The Buyn’ of a Ream'; The Image of 
Ypocresye, a.d, 1533; Against the Blaspheming English Lutherans and the 
Poisonous Dragon Luther; The Spoiling of the Abbeys; The Overthrows 
of the Abbeys, a Tale of Robin Hoode; Da Monasteriis Dirutis. Edited 
by F. J. Fuiinivali., M.A. 8vo. 

2 Ballads from Manuscrifts. YoL II. Part 1. The Poore Mans 
Pittance. By Richard Williams. Contayninge throe severall subjects 
(1.) The firste, the fall and complaynte of Anthonie Babington, whoe, with 
others, wears executed for bighe treason in the feildesnere lyiicolns lime, 
in the years of pi*r lorde—1586. (2.) The seeonde contaynes the life and 

Deatiie of Roberte, lorde Deverox, Earle of Essex: whoe was beheaded in 
the tow re of londou on asb-wennhye momynge, Anno —1G01. (3.) The 

Lists, Intituled “acclatnatio patrie,” contayninge t,he honibflje treason that 
w eare pretended aga juste yonr Ma/estie, to be donne on the parliament bowse 


57 arm 59, Ludgate 011 r London , i?XY f> 

seoonde (third] years of yow IVfafMii' Raygne (1605]. Edited hy F. 
isriVAix, M, A.. Svo. [The fntnadtHsiiom, by Profes&bt' W. M. MorjUl, 
of Oriel Cbll., Oxford, and the Index, wilt w issued shortly.) 

1869. 

3. Thjb IvoxBimom’ Ballade. Part I. With short Notes by 
W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A-, author of “ Popular Music of the Olden 
Tima," etc., etc., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, drawn by Mr. 
Rudolph Blind and Mr, W. H. Hooper, and engraved by Mr. J, H, 
Him ji a'ji.t and Mr. Hooper. Svo. 

1870. 

4. Tm; Boxbukqhe Baixads. YoI.I, Part II. With short Notes by 
"W. Chappell, Esq., F.3.A., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, 
drawn by Mr. Rudolpj-j Blind and Mr. W. H. Hooper, and engraved by 
Mr. J. H. Rimdault and Mr. Hooper. Svo. 

1871. 

5. TheRoxbougiijR Ballads. Yol.I. Part III. With an Intro¬ 
duction and short Notes hy W. Qhappell, Esq. , F.S.A., Author of “ Popular 
Music of the Olden Times," etc., etc., arid with Copies of the Original 
Woodcuts drawn by Mr ltu docph Blind and Air. W. H. Hooper, and 
engraved by Mr, J. H. Rimbault and Mr. Hooper. Svo. 

6. Caftain Cox, ins Ballads and Books ; or, Bokekt Laneham’s 
L etter: Whearin part of the entertainment untoo the Qucetiz Majesty at 
Killing worth Castl, in "Warwik Sheer in this Soomerz Progress, I5f6, is 
signified; from a freend Officer attendant in the Court, unto hiz freend, a 
Citizen and Merchant of London. He-edited, with accounts ol all Captain 
Oo.Cs accessible Books, and a comparison of them with those in the 
CojttPLAYNt of Scotland, 1513-9 a.d. By F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 8vo. 

1872. 

7. Ballads from Manuscripts. Yol. I. Part II. Ballads on 
Wolsev, Anne Boleyn, Somerset, and Lady Jane Grey; with Wynkyii de 
Worde's Treatise of a Galaunt (a.d. 1520 a.d.). Edited by Frederick J. 
Furmvall, M.A. With Forewords to the Volume, Notes, and an Xudex. Svo. 

3. Tins IIoxbdkgiie Ballads. Vol. II. Part I. 

1873. 

9. The Hoxburcihe Ballads. Vol. II. Part II. 
BaUantyn 0 .*~~ExEMENTs op Hindi and Bkaj BhIka Grammar. By the 

late James It. Eallantynb, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown Svo., pp. 44, cloth. 5s. 

BaOantyae. —First Lessors in Sanskrit Grammar; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadesa. Second edition, Second impression. By 
James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. Svo. pp. viii. 
and 110, cloth. 1873. 3 a. (id. 

Bartlett.— Dictionary o-f Americanisms: a Glossary of Words ami 
Phrases colloquially used m the United States, By John B. Bartlett. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 1 vol. Svo., pp. xxxu. and t>24, 
cloth. 165. 

Beal.-— The Ro;.r• xm History of Sakxa Buddha: translated from 
the Sanscrit into Chinese by Djnanakuta (a.d. 600), and from the Chinese into 
English hv the Rev. Samuel Beal. [ Ia preparation* 

Beal— -Travels of Fail Hi an and Song-Tun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from china to India (400 a.d. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
hy S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty 1 s 
Fleet, a Member of the. Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a IVaiuUition of 

• tho PratimOksha and the Amithaba Satra from the Chinese. Crown Svo. pp. 
lxxiii, ami did, doth, ornamental, with a coloured map. 10,v. (id. 
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Beal.—A Catena of B gXrhisx ScRtrrrRFs from the Chinese. By 8, 
Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’f; Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 43(5. 1871. 18s. 

Beamee.— Outlines op Inman Pbixoxogy, With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. By John Bkantbs, Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii, and &8. 8a. 

Beanies.—K otes oh the Bnojifatf Dtaxect op Hindi, spoken in 
Western Behar. By Jobk Blames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chnmparun. 
8 vo. up. 26, sewed. 1868. Is. Gd. 

Beanies.—A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan JAn<mja$es 

of Inhia (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Simlhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Vriya, and 
Bengali. By John Blames, Bengal C.S., M.R.A.S., &c. 

Vol I. On Sounds. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi and 860, 16s. 

Bell. — English Visible Speech foe the Million, for communicating 
the Exact Pronunciation of the Language to Native or Foreign Learners, and 
for Teaching Children and illiterate Adults to Head in few Days. By 
Alexander Melville Bell, F.E.LS., F.U.S.S.A., Lecturer on Elocution in 
University College, Loudon, 4t.o. sewed;-pp. Iff, Iff. 

ML—V is i sle Speech ; the Science of Uni versal Alphobcfcics, or Self- 
Interpreting Physiological Letters, for the Writing of all Languages in one 
Alphabet. Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples. By Alexander 
Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., F.R.S.A., Professor of Vocal Physiology, etc. 4to,, 
pp. 156, cloth. 15s. 

Bellairs.-—A Grammae of the Marathi Lahchage. By II. S. XL 

Bellaibs, M.A., awl Laxman Y. Ashkedkar, B.A. 12nio. cloth, pp. 90, 5#. 

Bellew. — A Dictionary of the Pnkkhto, or Pttksbto Lascvage, on a 
Hew and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pmkkhto, 
By H. IV. IVellf.w, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
pp. xii. and 356, cloth. 42s. 

Bellew.— A Grammar of the Puekhto or Phksitjco Lanohagf,, on a 

New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises ami Dialogues By II. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo., pp. xii. end 156, cloth. 21ff. 

Bellew.— Prom the I nets to the Tigris: a JN r arrutive of a Jonrnoy 

through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872 ; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By f f. \V. Bellew, {J.S.L, Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “ A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58," and “A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language." 
Demy 8vo. cloth. Ik 

Bellows. —The Bona-Fide Pocket Dictionary of the French and 
English Lakgvaols, on an entirely New System, showing both divisions on, 
the same page, distinguishing the Genders by different types, giving Tabular 
Conjugations of all the Irregular Verbs, explaining difficulties of Pronunciation. 
By John Bellows, Gloucester. Revised and corrected by Auguste. Beljame, 
B.A., University of Paris; Professor, National College, St. Lonis; late of the 
Royal High School, Edinburgh, etc.: Alexandre Beljame, M.A. and Fellow of 
the University of Paris; Professor, Nat. Colt, Louis-k-Grand; Official 
Interpreter to tha Paris Tribunals: and John Sibree, M.A., University of 
London. 32mo, gilt edges, pp. 574, 7-v. b'd. ; Russia, 10s. 6U, 1873. 

Bellows. — Ensiise Outline Vooaroxary, for the use of Students* of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Bummers 
K ing's College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. Gs. 

Bellows. —Outline 1 Iicttqnary, for the its® of Missionaries, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max .Muller, M.A., Taylerian Professor in the 
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University of Oxford. ’With an Introduction on the ps ; oper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages, The Vocabulary corn piled 
by John BiiVLOW^/ Crown t)vo< Limp morocco* pp/xxxL.and <168, 7$*Gd* 

Berifey.—A. Geammar of toe Laxgv&Q'e m $he Vandas* By Bi\ 

Theodor, Bunkey. Xu 1 v4 8vo>, of about <150 pages. [■/« prepareiiion. 

]>enjfey. — A Practical Grammar of tick Sanskrit Language, for the 

use of Early Students. By Theodor Be A fey, Professor of Sanskrit ir< the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and. enlarged, edition. Royal avil. 
pp. viii. and 205, cloth, IOL m. 

Bennoami.—V ocabulary of th e Tjgbe Language. Written clown by 
Mokitk toy Bepem.-vn'N. Published with a Grammatical Sketch. By Dr. A. 
Mekx, of the University of Jena. pp. viii. and 78, cloth. 8 jj. 0d. 
Bhagavat-Geeta.—Bee under Wilkijsfs. 

Bhqlanauth Chunder.—T he Travels of a Hinboo to various farts of 

Bengal and Upper India. By Bholanauth Chuxder, Member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. With an Introduction by J. Talboys Wheeler, Ksq. , Author of 
“ The History of India." Dedicated, by permission, to His Excellency Sir John 
Laird Mair Lawrence, G.C.B., G.L.S.L, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
tc. Id. 2 volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, pp. xxv. and 440, viii. and 410. 2Is. 

Bibliotheca Hispano-Anierieana. A Catalogue of Spanish: Books 
pfinted in Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, The Antilles, Venezuela, Columbia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chili, Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic; and of Portuguese 
Books printed in Brazil. Followed by a Collection of Works on the 
Atjoiuginax Languages of Amehica. On sale at the affixed prices, by 
Triibner & Co. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 184, sewed. 1S70. Is. 6rf. 

Big&p.det.—T he Life or Leges» of GauummA, tho Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibbtiu, and Notice; oa the 
Phcngyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Rigan det, Bishop ot 
BaiuutVia, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. Svo, sewed, pp. xi., 6-38, and v. 18s. 
Birch.—-.F asti Moxianoi Aim Saxokici : or, ah Alphabetical rast ot 
the Heads of Religious Houses in England, previous to the. Norman Ccmiiuest, 
to which is prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary I ounuatious. 
By W, De Guev Birch. 8 vo. cloth, pp, viii. and 114. 5s. 

Bleek.— A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By 
W. H. I. ItliEKK., Ph.D. Volume 1. I. Phonology. IX. 1 be Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. Vk. 

Bleek,—R eyxabjd is South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables, trans¬ 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey ’s Library. By Dr. 
W. H. I. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape 'fown, t ape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small Svo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth, 3s. iift. _ 

Bloohmanil.—T he Prosody of the Persians, according to oauL Jmi, 
and other "Writers. By rl. Beocumann, M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. Svo. sewed, pp. 166* 10s. Gd, 

Blochmami,-— School Geography of India and British Litem ah. . By 
H. Blochmann, M.A, 12 mo. pp. vi. and 10t>, 2s. (id. 

Blochmaun.* —A Treatise oat the Kuba’i entitled Risalah i laxanah. 
By Aon a Ahmad 'An. With au Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
Blociimann, M.A. Svo. sewed, pp. 11 and 17. 2a. Gd. _ , 

Blochmaim.— The Persian Metres by S&ifi, and a l realise on Persian 
Rhyme by Jami. Edited in Persian, by JI. B locum an n, M.A. Svo. sewed, 
pp. 62, 3s. Otf. . 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under tho superintendence of G. 
Buhlek, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstono College, and 
F, Klelhouh, Ph. t>„ Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 

Already published. 

I. P AXcrr a tag tea it. ash v. Edited, vitli JSotes, by G. Buhler, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 4s. U. 
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2 . KiGOJUiatA-yTA’a pAJiXB-BLXsHiEfn>vtoHARA. Edited and explained 

by'F. Kielkorn, Ph. D. Part X., the Sanskrit Test and various readings, 
pp. 116. Sy. 64. 

3. Panghai&ntrait. and in. Edited, with Notes, byG. B.uitcxK, I’h.lX 

Pp. 80,. 14, 2, 5s. $3, 

4. Panciultantra i. Edited, with Notes, by JT. KiiBHSioitjr, Ph.IL 

Pp. 114, 53. 6s. 64. 

5. ’KAijd&ha's Baqiiuvam$a. With the Commentary of MaUmatba, 

Edited, with Notes, by Shank an P. Pandit, M.A. Part f. Cantos I .-Vi. 

6 . KXlxdIsa’s Mii,AyriC(tojfXM - si-TBA, Edited, with Notes, by Shankar 

P. Pandit, M.A. 8s. 

7. NXeaTiwHrAa’XA’s P a in bh,I sittiND u srkh ak a Edited and explained 

by P. Kielhorn, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Pafibhttshiis. 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 184. 8s. 

8* KalldXsa’s ItAGriuvAMs a. With the Commentary of Mali.matha. 
Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 
XI IT. I Os. C d. 

Bottrell. —Traditions and Kearthsidk Stories of West Cornwall. 

ByWiLLIAM Bottrell (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp, vi, $02, cloth. 1870. 6s. 

BottreU.—T raditions and Hi^rtitstde Stories of West Cornwall. 

By William Bottrell. With Illustrations by Mr, Joseph Blight. Second 
Series, Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 800. 6,v, 

Boyce.—A Grammar of the .Kaffir Language.--- By Wa,n.\M B* 
Botes, Wesleyan Missionary, Third Edition, augmented and improved, with 
Exercises, by William J. Davis, Wesleyan Missionary, 12mo. pp. xii, and 
164, cloth. 8s. 

Bowditch.— Suffolk Surnames. By N. I. Bowdixch. Third Edition, 
8 vo, pp, xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7s. 64, 

Bretschneider. — Ox the Knowledge Possessed dy the Ancient 
Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun¬ 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Bhetschnbicb'R, M.D., Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871, Is, 

Brlxat-Sanhita (The).—See under Kerr. 

Brice.— A. Humanized Hindustani and English Dictionary. De¬ 
signed for the use of Schools and for Vernacular Students of the Language. 
Compiled by Nathaniel Brigs* New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 
8 vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 857. 8s. 

Brigel.—A Grammar of the Tulu Language. By Boy. J. Brigel, 

B.M.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. iv., 139 and iv. 7s. Gel, 

Brockie.— Indian Philosophy. Introductory Paper. By William 
B rookie, Author of “ A Day in the Land of Scott,” etc., etc. 8vo. pp. 26, 
sewed. 1872. 64. 

Brown. — The Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 

Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 3vo. clotli, 
pp. viii. and 415. 14s. 

Brown. — Carnatic Chronology. The Hindu and Mahomcdan 'Methods 
of Beckoning Time explained : with Essays on the Systems ; Symbols used for 
Numerals, a new Titular Method of Memory, Historical Records, and other 
subjects. By Charles Philip Brown, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society; 
late of the Madras Civil Service; Telngtt Translator to Government; Senior 
Member of the College Board, etc.; Author of the Telugu Dictionaries and 
Grammar, etc. 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and *90. 10s. 64. 
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Brown.—S anskrit Prosody ahd Symbols Evpiaxyed. By 

( uahles Philip Shown, Author ol tho T ring'd Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
* fei!SOr of Telugu in tlte University of Loudon' Demy 8vo. pp. G4-, cluth. 31. 6 d. 
Butidhagixosha's Parables: translated from Burmese by Captain H. 

P. Rogers, R.E. With an Introduction containing Bud (Iliads Dhammapacfcitn, 
or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Pali by F. Max Muller, tivo. pp. 378, 
cloth, Vk. 6tf. ‘ 

Burgess.— SukyvSimhukta (Translation of the): A Toxt-boolc of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, eoutidntag additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and indexes. By Itcv. 
Fijenbzek Burgess, formerly Missionary of the American Board of Commis¬ 
sioners of Foreign Missions in India; assisted by the Committee of Publication 
of the American Oriental Society. Svo. pp. iv, and 351, boards. 15s. 

BurueU.— Catalogue of a CoiiUtotioit of Sanskrit Manuscripts. By 
A. 0. Burn mi., V.R.A;S.* Madras Civil Service. Part i. fadt'e Mammrzpts, 
Fcap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1S70, 2s, 

Burnell. —Tji g S a m avid jli ana be ahma sta (being the Third Brahman a) 
of the Sdma Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of SByana, an 
English Translation, Introduction, ami Index of Words, by A. C. Born ell. 
Volume I.—Text and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vo. pp. a xxviii. and 

m, 12*. f id. 

Burnell.--T he VAM^BSAiofAkA (being tho Eighth Br&hraaya) of the 

Sama Veda, Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index ot Words, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S., etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliii., 
13, and xih, with 2 coloured plates. 10#. 6<I. 

Burnell. —Tile ^IXevatrr'hy a ya is nil hmawa (being the Fifth Tirfthtnana) 

of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayana, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. 8vo. and Trans., 
pp, 34. 5,9. 

Buttmann,—-A Grammar of the JNew Testament Greek. By A . 
Buttmann. Authorized translation by Prof J. II. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. xx. and 174. 
1873. lie. 

Byingtoii.—G rammar of tiie Choctaw Language. By the Bey. 
Cyrus Byinoton, Edited from the Original MSS, in the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society, by l>. G. Brin ton, A.M., AT. D., Member of 
the American Philosophical Society, the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Cor¬ 
responding Member of the American Ethnological Society, etc. flvo. sewed, 
pp. -56. 12.9. 

Calcutta Review. —The Calcutta Review Published Quarterly. 
Price 8#. 6d. 

Caldwell. — A Comparative Grammar of me Bratidiak. or South- 
Indian Family op Lah’gctX'oes By the Rev. H. Caldwell, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. f/« the JPresx. 

Callaway.— Izhtgarekwawe, Ne.nsumansumane, Nezihdaha, Zaeartu 

(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Callaway, 
M.D. Volume L, 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 185?. Hk. 

Callaway. — The Ilmoious System of the Amazulu. 

Part I.—Unkuhmkulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazuluaiid other Tribes of South Africa,in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev, C&npn Callaway, M.D. Svo. pp. 138. 
sewed. 1868, 4s. 

Part U.—Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amaznln, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. Bv the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1863. Svo. pp. 127, sewed. 1868. 4 a’ 
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Part III.—Izinyanga Zokubuk * or,. Divination, aa existing among the Aouujulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and ft'ot.es. By the Bov. 
Canon C allawa y , M. D. 8ve. pt>. ISO, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part IV. -On Medical Magic and Witchcraft. _ [T» preparation* 

C&lHgaris.—La CoMTAaiuiN ue Toes, ov Rictionnaitve Poi.rotoifT'fe. 
Parle Colonel Lotus Oaihug a ms, Grand Officier, etc. (French—Latin—Italian--^ 
Spanish—Portuguese—Ger man —English—ModefU G reek—A rubic—Trirkish.' 
2 vols. 4to,, pp. 1157 and 74G. Turin, £4 4s. 

Canones Lexicographiei; or, Roles to be observed in. Editing the mtw 
English Dictionary of the Philological Society, prepared by a Committee of the 
Society. 8vo.,pp-12, sewed. 6d. 

Carpenter.—T ub Last Bats in England o t tub Rajah JUmmojiun 
Bor. By Wary Caktsnteu, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8vo. jap. 
272, Cloth, 7j. dfl 

Carr.—i-fifoj ft s'. A, Collection op Teluou Pbovtubs, 



Gatlin.—0 -Kbb-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandam. By 
George Gatlin. With .18 Coloured Illustrations, 4to. pp. GO, hound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14*’. 

Chalmers.—T he Origin of the Chtnbsb; aa Attempt to Trace the 

connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmb'ls, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 2s. Od, 

Chalmers.—T he Speculations osr Metaphysics, Polity, Iho Morality 
ob '* The Old Philos op he a" Lav Tssjje, Translated from the Chinese, with 
itn Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. Svo. cloth, xx. and 62, ^ 4 a fid. 
Chalmers.—-A n English and Cantonese PocBE'r-PrcTioNAAY, for the 

use of those who wish to leam the apoken language of Canton Province, By 
John Chalmers, M.A. Third edition. Crown 8v'o., pp. iv. add 146. Hong 
Kong, 1871. 15*. , 

Chamoek.—L udus Patkonymicus ; or, the Etymology of Cufious sur¬ 
names. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S. A,, F.K.G.S. Crown 
8 vo.. pp. 182, cloth. Is. (id, 

Chamock.—V xbba NojitnaijA ; or Words derived from Proper ISamos. 

By Richard Stephen Ohaknock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. Svo. pp. 326, cloth. 14a. 
Gharnoek. —The Pf.oples of Transylvania. Rounded on a Paper 
read before The Anthropological Society of London, on the 4th of May, 
1869. By Richard Stephen Oharnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Demy 
#vo. pp. 86, sewed. 1870. 2s. 6c i. 

Chancer Society’s Publications. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

1868 . First Series. 

Canterbury Tales. Tort I. 

I. The Prologue and Knight’s Tale, in 6 parallel Texts (from the 6 MSS. 
named below), together with Tables, showing the Groups of the Tales, 
and their varying; order iu 30 MSS* of the Tales, and in the old 
printed editions, and also Specimens from several MSS, of the 
^Moveable Prologues* 1 of the Canterbury Tales,—The Shipman's 
Prologue* and Fratddiu’s Prologue,—when moved froia their right 
places, and of the substitutes for them. 

IL The Prologue and Knight’s Tale from the EHesmertf 
in. „ „ „ „ » » Hengwrfe „ m. 

IY. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Cambridge „ 4. 27. 

V. „ „ „ ,, „ * „ Corpus ,, Oxford. 

VI- „ „ „ „ » » « Pctwmlh „ 

VII- „ „ » » » Lansdowne „ Sol. 



57 and 59 \ Ludgate IIHL London. E. €. 
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Non. II. to VII. are separate Texts of the 6-Texfc edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, Part I. 

1868. Second Series, 

1. On I-ault EwoLisn PROKTSCiA-noir, with especial reference to Shalt- 

speroaud Chancer, Containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo- Saxon period to the present day,preceded 
by a. systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print¬ 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J- Child's MonWirs on the 
Language of Chancer and Gower, and Reprints of (he Rare Tracts by Salesbnry 
on English, 1.547, anil Welsh, 1567, and by Barclay on French, 1521, By 
Alexander J. Elia-., F.R,8 ., etc., etc. Part I. On the Pronunciation of the 
x ivth, xvith, xviitb, and xvmtb centuries. 

2. Essays oh Chaucjsjb; His Words and Works. Part I. 1. Ebert’s 

Review' of Sandras' s E'tnAe sur Chaucer, conmUre comma Imitat.eur des Trow ere#, 
translated by J, W. Van Rees Hosts, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge,and revised 
by the Author.— II. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the Chilu.dre; “For 
by my chilindre it is prime of day ” ^hipmnnnes Tala), Edited, with a Trans¬ 
lation, by Mr. Edmund Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS. 1522. 

3. A Temporary Preface to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer’s 

Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to show the true order of the Talcs, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J, Fubniyall, Esq., 
M.A., Trinitv Hall, Cambridge, 

1869. First Series. 

VIII. The Miller’s, Reeve’s, Coot’s, and Gauielyri’s Tales : Ellesmere MS. 

XX. ,, „ ,, „ j, „ „ Jieng-wrt „ 

X. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Cambridge,, 

XI, ,, ,, „ I, )i n a Corpus „ 

XII. ,, „ i* „ p »» >t PetWorth ,, 

Xlir. „ „ „ „ i } „ o Lansdo’.' no,, 

These are separate issues of the 6-Text'Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part II. 

1869. Second'Series. 

4. English Puojtonciatton, with especial’ Yefcrence to Shakspcre and 

Chaucer, By Alexander J. Ellis, P.ll.S. Part II. 

1870. First Series. 

XIV. CantUrjiuky Tales. Part II. The Miller’s., Reeve’s, and Cook’s 
Tales, with an Appendix of the Spurious Tale of Gamelyn, in Six 
parallel Texts. 

1870- Second Series. 

5. Ox E arly Eholikh Tbonsnciatjon, with especial reference to Shak- 

spere aud Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F.B.S., i'.S.A. Part III. Illustrations 
on the Pronunciation of xivth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, Gower, Wycliffe, 
Spenser, Shakespere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bulfokar, Gill. Pronouncing 
Vocabulary, 

18 71. A vrst Ser ies . 

XV. The Man of Law’s, Shipman’s, and Prioress's Tales, with Chaucer’s own 
Talc of Sir Thopas, in 6 parallel Texts from the MSS. above named, 
amt 10 coloured drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals iu the 
Ellesmere MS. 

XVI. The Man of Law’s Tale, &c., &c,: Ellesmere MS. 

XV IT. „ „ „ „ Cambridge „ 

XVIII. „ „ „ „ Corpus „ 

XIX. The Shipman’s, Prioress’s, and Man of Law’s Tales, from the Tetworth M S. 
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Chaucer Society’s Publics lions— continued. 

XX. The Man of Lav's Tales, from the Lansdowne MS, (each with woodcuts 

of fourteen drawings of Teller, of Tales in the Ellesmere MS,) 

XXI. A Parallel-Text. edition of Chaucer's Minor Poems, Part J.:—‘The 

Dethc of Blaunehe the Duchesse,’ from Thynne's ed. of 1532, the 
Fairfax MS. 16, and Tanner MS. 346; ‘the conipleynt to Pite, 1 ‘ the 
Parlament. of Ponies,’ and * the Conipleynt of Mars,’ each from six MSS. 
XXli. Sup piemen tary* Parallel-Texts of Chaucer's Minor Poems, Part I., con¬ 
taining * The Parlament of Fouies,’ from three MSS. 

XXIXL Odd Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I., containing 1. two MS. 

fragments of ‘The Parlament of Fouies 2. the two differing vensio.,3 
of ‘ The Prologue to the Legende of Good Women,’ arranged so as to 
show their differences; 3. an Appendix of Poems attributed to Chancer, 
i. ‘The Balade of Piths by Gliauciers;’ ll. ‘The Cronyele made by 
Chaucer/ both from MSS. written by Shirley, Chaucer’s contemporary 
XXIT. A One-Text Print of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, being the best Text from 
the Parallel-Text Edition, Part L, containing; 1. The Dethe of 
Biauucbe the Duchesse; 2. The Coinpleyot to Pite ; S. The Pariament 
of Fouies; 4, The Compleynt <&f Mars; 5. The A B C, with its 
original from De Guileville’s Mkrmape de la Vie Aimaim (edited 
from the best Paris MSS, by M. Paul Meyer). 

I87L Second Series.. 

6. Trial Fom*.words to tny Parallel-Text; edition of Chaucer's Minor 

Poems for the Chaucer Society (with a try to set Chaucer's Works in their right 
order of Time). By Fkhpk. J. Fuhniyau,, Part 1, (This Part brings out, 
for the first time, Chaucer’s long early but hopeless love ) 

1872. First Seru‘s. 

XXV. Chaucer’s Tale of Melifie, the, 5Souk's, Nun’s Priest’s, Doctor's, Par¬ 
doner’s, Wife of Bath's, Friar's, and Summoner's Tales, in 6 parallel 
Texts from the MSS. above named, and with the remaining 13 coloured 
drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the Ellesmere MS. 
XXVI. The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Sumtaoner’s Tales, from the Ellesmere MS,, with 
9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 

XXVII. The Wife's, Friar’s, Spwmoner’s, Monk's, and Nun’s Priest’s Tales, 
from the Hengwrt IU8., with 23 woodcuts of the Tellers of the Tales. 
(Part III.) 

XXVIll. The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Tales, from the Cambridge MS., 
with £) woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 

XXIX. A Treatise on the Astrolabe ; otherwise - called Bred and My'k for 
Children, addressed to bis Son Lowys by Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited 
by the liev. Wait tut W. Skeat, M.A. 

1872. Second Series. 

7. Onions' als and AnA io dues of some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

Parti- 1. The original of the Man of Law’s Tale of Constance, from th 
French Chronicle of Nicholas Trivet, Arundel MS. 56, ab. 13*10 collated 
with the later copy, ab. 1400, in the National Library at Stockholm ; copied and 
edited, with a trnslation, by Mr. Eomoni) Brook. 2 . The Talc of “ Mcretaus 
the Emperor,” from the Early-English version of the Gttia Ilmnanorvm in Hark 
MS. 7333.; and 3. Part of Matthew Park’s Vila Qjfm frimi, both stcries, 
illustrating incidents in the Man of Law’s Tale, 4. Two French Fabliaux like 
the Reeve’s Tale. 5. Two Lutin Stories like the Friar’s Tale. 

1873. Mrs t Series. 

XXX. The Six-Test Canterbury Tales, Part V., containing the Clerk’s and 
Merchant's Tates. 

1873. Second Series. 

8. Albert ano of Brescia's Liber Con-nlii et Contolatwnh, a.j». 1246 

(the Latin source of the French original, of Chaucer’s Mclibc) , edited from the 
MSS. by Dr. Thor Sunuby* 
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Chaucer Society’s Publications— continued. 

1874. First Series. 

XXXI. The Six-Text, Part VI., contain).eg the Squire’s and Franklin's Tales. 
XXXU. to XXXVI. Large Parts of the separate issues of -the Six MSS. 

1874. Second Series. 

9. Essays on Chaucer, his Words and Works, "Part II.: 3. John of 

Hoveden’s Praetiea (Jhilmdri, edited from the MS. with a translation, by Mr. 
IS. Brock. 4. Chaucer’* use of the final -r, by Josbph Payke, Esq. 5. Mrs. 
E. Barrett-Browning on Chaucer : being those parts of her review of the Book 
of the Pods, 1842, which relate to him ; here reprinted by leave of Mr. Robert 
Browning. 6. Professor Bernhard Ten-Brink’s critical edition of Chaucer’s 
(Jompkoj.ite to Bite. 

1,87/5. First Series. 

XXXVII. The Six-Text, Part VII., the Second Nun’s, Canon’s-Yeoman’s, and 
Manciple’s Tales, with the Blank-Parson Link. 

XXXV1 TI. to XU II. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. bringing 
all up to the Parson’s Tale. 

XXIV. A detailed Comparison of the Troi/lm and Crys&yde with Boccaccio’s 
FUodrato, with a Translation of alt Passages used by Chaucer, and 
an Abstractor the Parts not used, by W. Michael Rossetti, Esq., 
and with a print of the Troylm from the Harleian MS 3943- Part I. 
XLV. An alphabetical list of Chaucer’s rymes in the Canterbury Talcs, aa 
shown by the Ellesmere MS. [Heady in 1874. 

1875, Second Series. 

10. Originals and Analogizes of Chaucers Canterbury Tales, Part II. 
If. Alphonsua of Lincoln, a Story like the Prioress's Tate. 7. How Reynard 
caught; Chanticleer, the source of the Fun's-Priest's Tali'. 8. Two Italian 
Stories, and a Latin one, like the Par demur's Tale. 9. The Tide of the Priest’ 
Bladder, a story like the Siimmoner’s Tale , being 1 Li dis de le Yeseie a Prestre,’ 
par T-kes de Basiw. 10. Petrarch’s Latin Tale of Griseldis (with Boccaccio’s 
Story from which it was re-told), the original of the Clerk's Tale. .! I Five 
Versions of a Pear-tree Story like that in the Merchant's TaU. 12. Four 
Versions of The Life of Saint Cecilia, the original, of the Second Fun's Tale. 

Childers. —Kkijddaka Patjia. A Pali Text, with ti '.translation and 
Notes. By It. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 8tro. pp. 32, 
stitched. Is, (yd, 

Childers.—A Palt-Engiish Diotiostaet, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 

and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Rob cut 
Cacsak Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. First Part, pp. 1-370. 
Imperial 8vo. Double Columns. 24s. 

Tbi' first Pali Dictionary ever published. The Second Part, completing the Work, is in the Jtn-es. 

Childers.—-A Pali ClftAMitAiz vox Peoinxers. JBy Hubert 0. Chixubes. 

In 1 vol. 8ro. cloth. [in preparation. 

Childers. — "Notes on- Dit aidi apad a, with special reference to the 
question of Nirvrlna. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 
8 vo, pp. 12, sewed. Price is. 

Childers. — Ox ra Orkhn of the Buddhist ArtiukatkAs. ."By 

the MucUiar L. Com kill a Vijasinha, Government Interpreter to the 
Katmipura Court, Ceylon. With an Introduction by E. C. Childers, late of 
..lie Ceylon Civil Service. Svo. sewed. 1871. Is. 

Childers.—.IN"area on the Sin-halite Language. No. 1. Qu the 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By It. C. On [doers. Demy 8vo, 
sd., pp, Iff 1873. l.v. 
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Christaller.—A Dictionary, English, Tsrt, (.A.sakte), Area ; TsM 
(Chweo)j comprising' as .cU&leots .Alum (Asfuif;^/ Akcm» Akuapem, etc.) and 
Mute'; A km (Accra), connected with Adangme ; Gold Coast, West Africa. 
Euyiresi, Xwi ne I^krau I EnHia, OfS<ii_ ke Ga 

rtggm - asekyero - iihoma. } wiemoi - a'ldhtsomp-wtuo. 

By the Rev. J . ft Christaller, Rev. C. W. Looker, Rev. J. ZimMsiimann. 
Xpp. 6s. [/» iAfi0m- 

Clarke.—T en Great Bbuttons: an Essay in Comparative Theology. 
By James Freeman Cl.-uuce. Svo. cloth, pj>. x. and 523. 18* 1. Id's. 

Clarke.—'M kkoir on the Compabatiyb Gramkeae of Egyptian, OopxTt;, 
and U»B. By Hyde Clarke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demv Svo. sd.„ pp, 32. 2/fe 

Colebrooke.—T he Life and Miscellaneous Essays op IIkkry Thomas 

Cot.EattOOKK. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Cole brooke, Bart,, M.P., 
The Essays edited hv Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 

Voi. 1. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy Svo. doth, pp. ill. and 49'2. 

14s. t> 

Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Nob shy EL B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy Svo, cloth, pp. 
xvi.--534, and X.-520. 1873, 28s. • ' 

Colenso.—E ibst Steps in Zulu-Kafir : An Abridgement of too Ele¬ 
mentary Grammar of the Zulu-Kafir Language. By the Right Rev. John W. 
Oclenso, Bishop of Natal. Svo. pp. 86, cloth. Rkukanyeni, 1859. 4s. (>tf. 

Colenso.— Zulu-English Dictionary, By the Right Ifoc. John W. Co- 

LEN30, Bishop of Natal. Svo. pp, viii. and 552, sewed. Pietcrrna rite burg, 1861. 
£1 Is. . . r .. 

Colenso.—E ibst Zulu-ICafir Heading Book, two parts m one. My the 
Right Rev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 16mo. pp. 44, aevred. Natal. Is. 

Colenso.— Second Zulu- Kafir Reading- Room:. By the same. 16mo. 
pp. 108, sewed. Natal. 3s. 

Colenso.— Kourtii Zulu-Kitxr Rjcimng .Book. By the same; Svo. 
pp. 160, cloth. Natal, 1859. ?s. 

Colenso.” Three Native Accounts of the Visits of the Bishop of Mai 
in September and October, 1859, to Upmande, King of the Zulus; with Ex pla¬ 
natory Notes ami a Literal Translation, and a Glossary of all the Zulu Words 

employed in the same: designed for the use of Students of the Zulu Language. 
By the Right Rev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. lOmo. pp. 160, stiff 
cover. Natal, Maritas burg, I860, is. (id. 

Coleridge.—A Glossamal Index to the Printed English Literature of 
the Thirteenth Century. By Herbert Cousridoe, Esq. Svo. cloth, pp. 104, 

Colleeeao de Yocabulos e Erases usa&os na Provincia de S. Pedro, 
do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12rao. pp. 3*2, served. Is. 

(doutopoilos. —A Lexicon of Modern Geeek-English and English 
Modi':rn Greek. By N. OoNTovotaos. 

Parti. Modern Greek-English. 8vo. cloth,, pp. 160. 12s. 

Part II. English-Modern Greek. Svo. cloth, pp. 582. 15s. 

Cunning-ham.—T he Ancient Geography of India. I. The Buddhist 
Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunning ham, Major-General, Royal Engineers {Bengal Re¬ 
tired). With thirteen Maps. Svo. pp. xx. 590, cloth, l;-'70. 28s, 
Cunningham. —An Essay on the Arian Oeder of Architecture, .as 
exhibited in the Temples of Kashmere. By Captain (now Major-General) 
Alexander Cunningham- Svo. pp. 86, cloth. With seventeen large folding 
Plates. 18s. 
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57 omcI 59, LudgaU Mill, LondoUf E* C. 

Bengal Engineers Illustrated with thirty-three J late». bvo. pp. m 
cloth, 1854\ 21s- T , . 

Ow^h^-A.^^ 00 ^ g^cJZA*-’. 

V* S,o. Col,. P„ aU. 

, 359, and xlix.) v., 459, and hu. £2 Bs. _ 

Dalton.— DuscHjvrtvE Ethmlomt m Braau- By 

" ru\ , f ,„ r SI Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits ^ci from Photographs. 38 Lithograph Plates. tto, halt-cali, 

D'Alti-BononWr HmvXna; a Boriow ot Ma* 

pade. By JaMks D*Ahwis, Member of the Loyal Asiatic society. 8vO, «e 

pa.t» vr D,AlW13 ’ 

Member of tholloyol Asiatic Society. 8,o. »w«l, pp. «• >«. 

TP Alwifl_A TfcB«MTHTTW?TVil CATAXOCHm OF bANSKBIX, 1 ALL A ®? SINHAL o h 

D w~ By JA* ; 

fo^i?7o Cou ^2?’ &c ' Iu ahreev j£V$:£ **«**• 

Delftoierre, - Bupeucheuies Lmmiiass, Pastiches Buffositio^i 

Tj’AtJTBUB, MANS LBS LeTTIUW J?i’ OAKS LBS AttTS. Par OCTAVE BLKUB1I 

TMvvAerrt*’" jw!lytiqh‘E ees Ouvjiaoef fccRm E3T Centons, 

f iW " 1>ar ,l " Bibll01 “ to “** 

Small *to. pp. GOB, stiff cover*. 1SGS - sa »* „ PTvtt=* 

Deleniarre —'Essai HisroBiavis ex BiBwoEKAwnanE she ^Kebhs, 

D l ^)L C D^piertc. 8VO. pp. M, ««*. With U page, of Woodedt*. 

? B0is6 

Dotae^S-Sta' ^nno»a&Y, "etymologically oxplainod vith 

sewerl. Cape Town, IS57. 21s. 

_... yn t’-vith ftoapiri s nr Zxt.h. By the liev. J, li. Doune, 

J tbe Board, C.P.M. 8,o. Pr . 208,olotU. Hetermoriu- 

doS^ n^rrrr 

lfomanized io tho ” jlJ y.'S I.ifqof th.Chto.0." 

%Tl X*& U. - HI. PP- vii. and f». 

£] Us. 6rf. each vol. _ a 

k'm 14er mX’ By .0 U od**m Doo&M, M.A, LUD., Otag.. 

Sssa; A-?- sr h i , s s** 1 ,o1 - H,gh <ittarto - 

cloth, double columns, pp. h3- 18<»‘ ido ' 
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Bowsoa.—A Gramma*, of the TTrru oh ffiNDHSTANi LANG-irAaE. By 

John Dcwson, M.R A.S. I2mo. cloth, pp xvi, anil 26'L lO.s. 6n. 

Dowson .—A Hindustani Exercise Book. Containing' a Series of 

Passages anti Extracts adapted for Translation-into Hindustani. By John 
DoWson, M.Il.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College, Crown 3vo. pj>. 
UlO, Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Early English Text Society’s Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Early English Allitkra'A ■ b Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth CentV r. Edited by 11. Moiuus, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16s, 

2. Arthur (about 1440 a.d.). k \iied by F.' J. Pinsmix, Esq,, 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique M > 4s. 

3. Ane Compendious and Brkur Tractate concrrnyng ye Office 

and Dewtie or Kvngis, etc. By William- Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq., D.O. L. 4s. 

4. Sir G a wayne and tub Green Knight (about 1320*30 a.d.). 

Edited by R, Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10s. 

5. Of the Op i'HOGEAPitiE and Congruitie of the Britan Tongue; 

a treaties, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Sehooles, be Alexander Uumb. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 a.d.), by Hbniiy B, Wheatley, Esq. 4a. 

6. .Lancelot of the Lack. Edited from the unique MB. in the Cam¬ 

bridge University Library (ah. 1500), by the Iiev. Walter W. Skrat, M.A. 8 *. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 ..r>. Edited 'or the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, bv It. Morris, Esq. 3s. 

8 Mo rtf Aethdre ; the Alliteratire Version, Edited from Kobe gt 
Thorn ton’s unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
PekrV, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

0. Animadversions udfon the Annotations and Correction^; of 
some JaipjERiiiCTioNS of Tmpbessiunes of Chaucer's Wobkbs, reprinted 
in 1596; by Francis Tkynnjs. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq., M.D. Is. 

10. Micrxin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
' 1460 a.uw), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2s, 6rf. 

H. The Monarohe, and other Poems of Bir David Lyndesay. Edited 
from the first edition by Johns Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. 3s. 

12. Tin: W right’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 A>» ), from the unique Lambeth MS. 506. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Fuenivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

13. Sfin'ie Marherkte, h? Meiden ant Martyr. Three Texts oi’ab, 

1200,1310, 1330 a.d. First edited in 1852, by the Rev. Oswald Cockay ne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2.v. 

14. Kyno Horn, with fragments of Eloria and Blaunchefliir, and the 

Assumption of the 'Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofCambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Raw son 
Lumby. 3s. (id. 

15. Political, Religious, and Lote Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. 300, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 7s. M. 
18. A Tebtici. in English breuely draw- out of } book of Q.uintis 
esaeneijs in Lntyn, t llermys J> pnvphete and king of Jigipt after ]> Hood 
of Nor, fader of I’liiloaophris, hadde by reuehciou« of an aungil of Cod to him 
sente. Edited from the iiloanc MS. 73, by F. J. Fcknivall, Esq., M.A. is. 
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26. 


Early, English English Text, Society’s PaWiflatioas^w«#m«^. 

17. I'atuijvei. ExtbactS from 29 Maausqripta of. 1 Plowman, wit x 

: Cora meats, and a Proposal for the Society 1 * Three-text emtio a ot tbu) i oem. 

By the lie?. VV. Sjchat, M.A, la. , 

Hah Meioen.hem), about 1200 a.i>. Editedfor the hxst time from 
the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockaysb, M.A. 1*. 
Thu Monarch®, and other Poems of Sit David Lyndesay. iartil., 
the Complaynt of the King'a Papingo, and other minor Poems. k<‘ '■ red from 

the First Edition by F Hall, Esq., D.O.L. ty. bd. 

8onk Turahsiw by lire it abb Eolcr be Ha^wlk. Edited from 
Robert of Thornton’s MS, fob.1440 A.D.),by Rev. Gbok<J!# PflRRJ,M. A. 1*. 
Merlin, on the Early History of King Aiithxb. Part 11. Edited 

hv Henry B, Wheatley, Esq. Is. .., „ 

Tm; Romans of Pathwa y, or Lusrewm Edrtec. for uiio first fame 
from the. unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. M.A. 6s- „ r . 

1)an Michel's Aybniscte of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience m 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MA m the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10$, 0(7. 

Hymns o* the Virgin anb Christ; The Parliament of Iteyixs, 
and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Fukntvall, M.A. 3y. , „ 

The St a cions of Rome, and tbe Pilgrims S.ea-V oyage and. Sea- 
Sickness, with Cleiw Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and lorkington 
MSS., etc., hy F. J. FoRNivAirL, Esq., M.A. Is. .... n . Ti T „_ 
Religious Pieces in Pko.sk and Vbrsb* Containing •Hat. » on 

' Gaytrfeg's Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other owes 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert ot , horntone s Mb. (ab. 1-ibO 
a . ».), by the Re* - G. P®RA r* M. A. 2$. . 

Manjpttlvs YocABULoiiUsr : a Rhyming Dictionary of the Lnghsh 
Language, by Pnn Levins (I57C). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Henry B. Whhatloy. 12*. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 
Vita de Dowel, Dobet ot Dobest. 1362 a.»., by William Canola* ». 'I he 
earliest or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., ws.h full 

Collations, by Rev. Wh W. Siv eat, M A. 7.s. 

Old English Homilies and Homiletic Tbkatjses. (*»wles i. awt 
and the Wohunge of Pro Lauerd: Preisuns ot (Ira Loumi aitd of U» Lridi, 
etc) of the. Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MbS. m :l tho tir.l - 
isii Museum, Lambctb, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Transla¬ 
tion and H^tea, By JJkwaut* Morris. First Soios, 1 art 1. ,a 

Pikes, the Ploughman’s Grebe (about 1394), Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A- 2$. 

Isariiwrioss FOE Finish Priests. By John M.yhc Edited from 
Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., I 1 .b.A.,et<:., etc. 4«. 
The BaBEBS Book. Aristotle’s A B 0, Drbauitatis, Stans Poor atl 
Mensam, The I.ytille Cbildrenes Lytil Boke^ The Bokhs. of Auatuhe of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Work s Hoke of Kervynge, The 
Uooke of Demeanor, The Boko of Cnrtasye, Scager’, Schoolc of V ertue etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like, subjects, and some fore¬ 
words On Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Fukni vaj.l, A .A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 16*. , r , 

The Book of the Knight be l.v Tomb I.andl-v, 18 i. 2 A Pather ;; 
Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. W, by Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., and Mr. William Rosbiteh. 8s. 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications —omUnuecL 

84* Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawlcs War lie , 
and the Wshuiige of lire Lauerd: Urtsimins of Uro LbtUB'd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited front MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; withintroduotibii, Trans¬ 
lation, and Not®, by Richard Morris. First Series. Part 2. 8s, 

35. Sir David Lynbesay’s Works, Part 3. The Historic of ano 

Nobil and Waikoand Sqtyer, Wl&tt&.K Mfxduum, umqvhylo Laird of 
Cleiseho and Bynnia, compylit be Sii Dadib Lyn diway of the Mont alias 
Lyoua .King' of Armoa. With the Testament of the said Williame Mol- 
drum, Scpjyer, coinpyKfc alflwa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by P. 
Ham,, D.C.L. 2 «.' 

36. Merlin, or the Early History op King Arthur. A Prose 

Romance (about 1450^1460 a.i>.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wu eatery. With an Essay 
oil Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part Ilf. IQfi0.12a. 

37. Sr.R ’David Lyn.desay’s Works, Part IT. Aite Satyre of the 

thrfe estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperafcion of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindesay, of the Mont, olias Lyon King of Ames. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm priviiegio regia. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L, 4s. •> 

38. Tub Vision op William concerning Piers the Plowman, 

together with Yita de Dowel, Dobet, ct Dobeat, Secundum Wit efc Resouw, 
by William Lanodanu {1377 A.D.), The “ Crowley”. Text; hr Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Mkc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 16. 17. in the Library of Trinity Collage, Cambridge, M’S. Dd. 1, 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 81.4, etc. By the Rev. Waiter W, Sxbat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10s. fid. 

39. The “G-est Hystojriale ” op the Destruction op Troy. An 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Cokmna's “ llystoria 
Tromua,” Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgow, by the Rev. Geo, A. Pantom and David Donaldson. 
.Parti. 10s. Gd. 

40. English Gilds. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhatl-Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
JNTotes by the late Tour ,min Smith, Esq,, F.U.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On the 
History and Development of Gilds, by I.ujo Brhntano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusquo et Philosophise. 21 a-. 

41. The Minor Poems op William Lauder, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland iu and about 
1568 a.d., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Chrxstie-Milleii, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J, 
Furnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Ctunb. 3s. 

42. Beenarbtts be Cura ret Pampua aj»> with somo Early Scotch. 

Prophecies, etc. From n MS.. K.K i. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J, Raws on Lumisy, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 

43. Baxes Eating, aad other Moral and Religions Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University library MS, Kh 1. by J. 
Rawson Lumuv, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3s. 


57 and 69 , Lmlgate Hill, London, E, C. 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications-— maimed. 

44, Joseph; of AitiMAXHiE: otlierwiso called the .Romance of the 
Seint, Graal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about A.t>. 1350, 
aud now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing " The Lyle of Joseph of Afmdfliy,” reprinted 
from the black-letter copy .of WynJkyn de Word©; “ Bfe sancto Joseph ah 
Arifonthia,” first pi tv Led by I'^nson, a.d. la 16; and li The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia,” first printed ‘by Pynson, A.i>. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Gtairial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. 8keat, M.A. 5s. 

46. ..Kivu Aunubd'h’Wisst-Saxon Vkbsion of Gregory's Pastoral Care. 
With an English, translation, the Latin. Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Urnivy Swrst, Esq., of BaUiolCollege, Oxford. Tart I. 10*. 

46. Legends of the Hols Rood ; Symbols off the Passion and Cfoss- 

'Tosmb. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen¬ 
turies. Edited from MBS. In the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Richard 
Morris, LL.D. 10*. 

47. Bid David 'Lyndesay’s Works. Part Y. The Miaor Poems oi 

Lyodesay. Edited by J. A, Tl. Murray, Esq. 3*. 

48. The Tim es’ Whistle: or, A Newe Daviftce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by R. 0., Gent. Nov; first Edited from MS. Y. fi. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral: with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. CowFKR. 0*. 

49. An Old English Miscellany, containing a .Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from th© MS3. b'. r the Kev. R. Morris, LL.D. 10*. 

60. King Alfred’s West-Saxon ‘Version of Gkegory’s Pastoral Care, 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Esq., 
BaUiol College, Oxford. Part J.T. 10*. 

51 , bn Liflade of Bt. Juliana, from two old English Manuscripts of 
1230 A.o. With renderings into Modern English, by the Rev. O. Cockaynh 
and Edmund Brook. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 2*. 

62. Palladios on Hue&bokdrib, from the unique MB., ah. 1420 a.d., 
cd. Rev. B. Lodge. Fart f. JOs. 

53. 


Ihft v irgin ana ijquj i rv *n umi o uuu y ***>jp «.w w ^ M 

lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 
notation by Dr. Rimeault, and A. J. EiL«r t Esq., F.R.S.; the whole 
edited by the Her. Richard Moug.is, LL.D. 8s, 

54. The Vision of Piles Plowman. Text C (completing the three 
■ versions of this great poem), with an Autotype; and two unique alliterative 

poems; Richard the Kedelcs (by William, the author of the Vision') ; and 
The Crowned bring; edited by the Rev. W. W. SkbAt, M.A. IS*. 

55. Genfrydes, a Romance, edited from tho unique MS., ab 1440 a.d., 

in Trim Coll. Cambridge, by W. Allis Weight, Esq., M.A., Trim Coll. 
Caiubr. Part i. 3*. 

56.. The G-est Hysfoeiadb of the I)estfjtcxTon of Troy, translated 

from Guido de Oolomia, in alliterative verse; edited from the unique MS. in 
ths Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, Esq., and the late Kev. 
G. A. Canton. Part TL U).v. 6tf. 

57. Tub Early English Fusion of the “ Oxmsoit Mundi/ in four 
Texts, Bom MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii, in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS, 
14 "in the Bodleian ; the Gcittingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. B. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. E. Morris, LL.D. Part I. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Cooke and Potheringhani. 10s. (id. 
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Early English Text Society’s Ptiblications— 

58. The Buckling ITomiltes, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’^ 
Anglo-Saxon M3, of 971 a.d., oy the ftev. R. Moanxs, LL.D. (With » 
Photolithograph). PartJ. 8*. 

Extra Series. Subseriptiona—Sreall paper, one guinea; large paper 

two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Romance of Wjllum of Palkknjs (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at "he 
command of .Sir Humphrey de Bohan, about sip. 1350, to which k added a 
frrutniciit of fcho Alliterative Roiriaiico ofc AlisEjiixlfiF* tr^tislateu frobu the 
Latin by the same author, about a.p. 1340 ; the former re-ediled from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford By the 
Ilev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. *1 6*. 

2. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakepere and Chancer; containing arv investigation of the Correspondence 
of Wifting with Speech iu Ragland, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded bv a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
1', jf. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Cower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salisbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 15G7, and by 
Barcley on French, 1531 By Alexander J, Elltk, F. It.S. Port 1. On 
the Pronunciation of the xtvth, xvith, xvuth, and xvmth centuries. Svo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 41G. 10*. 

3. Cantons Book of Curtesy b, printed at Westminster about 1477 -8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Ualliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick. J. Forni- 
vall, M,A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. os. 

4. The Tat of IUvelok the .Dane; composed in tlie reign of' 

Edward 1., about A.». 1280. Foimerly edited by Sir F. Maimvcn for the 
Roxburghe 'Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 103, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Surat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and Hi 0. 10s. 

5. CnAUOER’a Translation of Boethius’s VfijJ Consolation e 
Philosofhib." Edited from the Additional MS. 111,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Unlv. Libr. MS. ti. 3. 21. By 
Richard Mourns. 8vo. 12s. 

6, The Romance of the Cuetele.be Assigne. Ee-odited from, the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Gtossarial Index, by Henry B. Gibbs, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38. 3s. 

7. On Early English .Pronunciation, with, especial reference to 
Shakepere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.U.S., etc., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xnith nod previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing, 10s. 

8. Qtcekb Elizabeths Achadkhy, by Sir Iltmpinsuy Gilbert. 
A Books of Precedence, The Ordering of a FuneSrall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occlevc on Lords’ Men, etc.,. Edited by Y. 3. 
FtMtmvAiL, M.A,, Trio. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Baok> of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq.. and li. Oswald, 
Esq. 8 vo. 13s. 

9. The Fbat.eunitye of Vagabond!®, by John Awbeley (kcomsed 
in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of .1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Common Cursetors vulgarely 
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i. English Text Society's BuWloatiom--Pdnfw«^. 

' caUed 'VuMboncs, by Thomas H a\t.m m , i^omRK, From OfKtuvn o. 

brlou loir to Hertj Hath, JSsfj., collated with the 2nd edition of Ut&t • 
ta»B«EMl.“^0 1 ford; JU the fl#M of M.o 
1573. A Sermon in Praise, of Thieves and Thievery, by 1 arson JJamw or 
liVni rdyke, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Veip. A. 1; H '3 
nartJ o th. GroiuHlwm-ke uf Oonny-catching ed. 15921, that differ farom 
Edited by IWrd tips & F. J. Puwiyaia «vo. 

The Ftest Boke of the J>ERO.nrcTrow of Xnowlltwe, matlo by 
‘ Andrew Borde. of Fbysycke Doctor. A Co'vu'Exmmrs Beoymknt OF a 
rtTF.TA.uv OF maim made in Jlountpyllier, compiled by Am-rewe Boordt, 
of Plivsycke Doctor. Barnes in thk ^esenoe of tub i abteatyse 

made,' answwynge the tmtyse of Doctor Horde upon Berries, Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Bocjrde, and large, extracts from his Lnuiyavy, by I. J- 
Fokhuvall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Oaitib. Ovo. : 8*- 
The Titincic: or, the Book of the most excel!out and noble Uuict, 
Robert de Broyss, King of Scots; compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch, 
deacon of Aberdeen. A.». 1375.. Edited from MS- G 23 m the Library ol M. 
John’s College. Cambridge, written A. o. US? ; collided-with t ie Mb. ;a the 
advocated’ Library at Edinburgh, written ,\.u. 1-189, and with Has t s 
Edition, printed a J>. 1810; with a Preface, Notes, ami Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skbav, MU. /art 1. 8 vu. I*-' 

England in th® ltBias 1 of Kino Henry tab Eihhth. A 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Impact, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Thom s Sr.unaiY, Chaplain to the Kmg. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. Mi Confer. And with an Utroduct.on, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the hay. J. S, Ln&WEft, 

M.A. j art II. 1 ~ S ^ aH j Star tey$ Life and iMUrs , is in prsjm'alion. 

A Si'FI’L tc t cyon for the Beggars. Written about the jcai 1«>29, 
by Simon Fish. Now re-edited by, Frederick 7 . Fl-rniyall. With a 
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16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


Meadows Cowpeb. . . . , ., . 

On Early Eircumi. Pwnnnrci veto*, with especial reference >> 

Sbakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F. R.3., h.^.A^ Part til. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xivthand xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Ciower, Wyclifie, Sponsor, Shakapere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hurt, BullOAar, 
Gill- Pronouncing Vocabulary. 10 s. 

JioiiRTiT Chowlky* frnm - m * Epigram Voyco of the Last 

Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.d. Edited by J. M. Cow feu, Esq. 

A^Trratise on the Astrolabe; addressed to his son Lowya, by 

Geoffrey Chaucer. a.d. 1391- Edited from the earliest MSS, by the Rev. 

Walter W. Skrat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10*. 

Ibii: CoMPf.AYNT of Scotland®, 1549, a.d., with an Appendix ot 
four Contemporary English Tracts. Edited by J, A. H. liuitUT, Lsti- 
Fart I- m TT 

The Gomflatft op ■ Scotia® de, etc. Fart 11. 8*. 

OtJRTB IjAryfs JIyrotire, a.d. 1530, edited by the Ivev. H, 
Euint, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheriugbam. 24s. _ __ , 

XoNExicvt’e. TTt story of tils Hot.y Gr.hl fab. 1450 a.d»), translatect 
from the French Prose of Sires Bobibrs hi* Borrom. He-editcd fren the 
Unique MS, in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall. Esq., 
M.A. Parti. 8*. 
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Ediia Saemioidar Hums Froda—TI 10 Edda of Sar.rrand the Learned. 

From the. Old Norse or Icelandic. Fart I. with a Mythological Index- 12mo. pp. 
.152, cloth, Sa-. 6d. Fart II. with Index of Persons ami Places. By Bbnjamjw 
Thorps. 12mo. pp.vhi. and! 72, cloth. I860', is. ; or in 1 Yoi. complete, 7 s. 6 J. 

Kdkins. —China’s Place in PiraoiociY. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Kokins. Crown Svo., pp. xxiii.—403, cloth. 10s. 6tf. 

Edkins.— A ToOabolajcy op the Shanghai Dialect. By <T. 'Edkins. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151 Shanghai, 1869. 21,i. 

Edldns.—A Grammar or Coleoquae Chinese, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Ed kins, B.A. Second edition, qorrected. 8vo 
half-calf, pp. viii, and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21s. 

EdkillS.-A GEAM4lAn OP THE CHINESE COELOQT.TIAH I.ANGDAHE, com¬ 

monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Joseph Kokins. Second edition. 
8vo. lialf-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 10s. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Romance, Edited from Bishop 

Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1850 a.d By John W. Uaia.i, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Fkedkricel 
J. FtrHNT.v/.-M., M-A., of Trinity Hal', Cambridge. 1 vol. ito,, pp. 61, (only 
IOO copies printed), bound in the Hoxburghe style. 10.5, (iff. 

Eitel.— Handbook for the Student of Cjune.sk Bi muxrsH. By the Rev. 

E. J. Eitel, of tin; London Miss binary Society. (frown 8vo, pp. viii., 224,cl., 18s. 

Eitel. —Sxetchks from Life a mono the Hakxas op So vr hern China. 
By the Eev. JR. J. Eitel, Houg-Kong. [/« prtparntion. 

Eitel.— Eeng-Sirtjh : or, Tlie Rudiments of If literal Science in China. 

By Rev. 13. J. Eitel, M.A,, Ph.D. Demy Svo. Bewed, pp. vi. and 84. (Is. 
Eitel. —15 hddhism : its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 
"Demy Svo. sewed, pp. 130, 5s. 

Elliot,— The History op India, aa told hy its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
M, Elliot 1 , K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
John Dowson, M.K.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 

Yols. I. and II. With a Portrait of Sir II. M. Elliot, Svo. pp xxxii, and 542, 
x. and 58(1, cloth. 18$. each, 

Yol. III. 8vo, pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s. 

Vol. IV, 8vo, pp. x. and 563 cloth 21s 
Vol. Y. 8vo. pp. xii. and 576, cloth. 21a. 

Elliot.— Memoirs on this History, BotiuoitE, and Bistribhtion of 
the Races of thf. North Western Provinces ok India; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, K.O.B., of the Hon. East India Company's 
Bengal Civil Service. Edited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Beamks, 
M.K.A.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In 2 vole, demy 8vo., pp. xx., 370, and 396, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. S 6s. 

Ellis. — On Numerals, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Robert Ellis, B.D., Late fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8m cloth, pp. viii. and 94. 3$. Got. 

Ellis.' —The Asiatic .Affinities of the Old Italians. By Rohrrx 
Ellis, B,iX, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “ Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. 5s. 
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English and Wels h Bangrages. — This Inyldence ot the "English and 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues, intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiqusvries,. 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Inrto Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1.869. Is. 

Etherington.. -The Sthdeni’s Ghammaji of the Hnraf Language. 

By the Her. W. Etheiungton, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp, xiv., 255, and xiti,, cloth. 1873. 12s. 

Ethnological Society of London (The Journal of the). Edited by 

Professor HuXEEYj F.R.S., President of the Society ; George Bosk, Esq.., 
F.R.S.; Sir John Lobuock, Bart., F.R.8.; Colonel A. Lane Pox, id on. See,; 
Thomas Wright, Esq., Hon, Sec.; Hade Clarke, Esq,; Sub-Editor; and 
.Assistant Secretary, J. it. Lamprey, Esq. Published Quarterly. 

Vol. L, No. 1. April, 18Cy, 8vo. pp. 88, sewed, 3s. 

Vol. I., No. 2. July, I860, 8vo. pp. U7, sewed. 3s. 

Vol, L, No. 3. October, 1869, pp. 137, sewed. 3s. 

Vol. L. No. 4. January, 1879' Syo; pp. 98, sewed. 3s, 

Tol. XU No. 1. April, 1870. 8vo. pp. 96, sewed. 3s, 

Vol, 11., No, 2. July, 1870, 8vo. pp. 95, sewed. 3s. 

Vol. H. f No. 3. October, IS?0., 8vo, pp. 176, sewed, it. 

Yol. XL. No, 4, January. 1871. 8vo. pp. 524, sewed. With a Coloured folded 
Map, and Seven full-page Illustrations, 3s.. 

Faber.—Q ueluvn au CoNFnorus wd xtmi CoNiHTciAxrsAiUS als Em* 
leitong zi! m Lehrbegriff ties Confucius. Yon Ernst Faber, 8vo. pp. 27. 
2 s. (>d. 

Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

Translation by Samuel, Birch, IX.JL, E.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of Prance, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and Art. 
Account of their Discovery. By A, Henry IIhind, Esq., F.S.A., etc, In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth. 2Is. 
FaaabolL—T he Aasakatua-Jataka, being the 'Buddhist Story of King 
Lama. The original l’ali Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. Pausboll. 
8vo. sewed,, pp. iv. and 48. 2s. 6tf, 

FansboU. —Two Jatakas. The Original Pali Text, with an English 

Translation and Critical Notes. By V. Fausbolx. 8vo. pp. Li , sewed. Is. 
Fausbbll.—F ive JAtakas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and 'three Fables. In the original Wdi Text, accompanied with a Translation 
and Notes. By Vi Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72, 6s. 

Fausholl.—T ex J'atakas. The Original Pali. Text, with a Translation 

and Notes. By V. FausbolL. 8vo. sewed, pp. xin. and 128. 7s. Qd. 

Fiske.—M yths and Myth-Make as : Old Tales and Superstitions in¬ 
terpreted by Comparative Mythology, By John Fiske, M.A., Assistartt 
Librarian, and late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University, Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 252. 10s. 6rf. 

Foss. — Norwegian Gkamuak, with Exercises in the Norwegian and 

and English Languages, and a List of Irregular Verbs. By Fbithjof Foss, 

.Graduate of the University of Norway. Crown 8vo., pp. 60, cloth limp. 2s. 

Foster. —Pek-Hisiomc Backs op the United States op Ahekica, By 
J. W» Foster, LL.D., Author of the “ Physical Geography of the Mississippi 
Valiev," etc. With 72 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. :;nd 116. 14s, 

Furnivall.— Education in Eahly England. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “ Manners and Meals in the Oiden 
Time," for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick J. Furnivall, 
' M.A., Trinity Hail, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological arid 
EaAy English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. lx. 

Garrett.—-A Classical ‘Dictionary or India, illustratiye of the My¬ 
thology, Philosophy, .Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By John Garrett. 8vo. pp. x. and 798, cloth, 28s. 
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Garrett.— Scpplemewt to the above Classical Dtctioiu&y of India. 
By John Gakuett, Director of V ublic Instruction at Mysore- Svo, cloth, pp. 
180. 7 s, 6rf. 

Gesenhis* Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the ‘17th Edition. By 
. Dr. T. J. Con ant. With grammatical Exercises and a Cbrestomathy by the 
Translator. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 304, cloth. 20#. 

Gesemus’ Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, including 

the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin, By Kdv/aio) Robinson. Fifth Edition, 
iivo. pp. xii. and 1180, cloth. 36#. 

God. —Book of God. By 0. 8vo. cloth, Vol. I.: The .Apocalypse, 

pp. 647. i y.s. Gd. —Vol. II. An Introduction, to the Apocalypse, pp. 75 3, .14#.— 
Vol. ill. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. 16#. 

God.—T he Name of God in 40o Languages. * Ayr&rrip ©«?. 32mo. 

pp. 64, sewed. 2d. 

Goldst ticker.— A Dicx.roN.un , Sanskhit and English', extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wxi.son, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement. Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a -Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. lly 
Theodor Goj.ns.TtlcKEB. Parts I. to VI. 4to.pp.4Q0, 1850-1063. 6#. each . 

Goldstucker.-—P anini : His Place in, Sanskrit Literature, An Inves¬ 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No.. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalha-Sltra, with the Commentary 
of KnMARir,A-SwA>f.iN, By Thuodou GoLnaxiicxEu.. Imperial Svo. pp. 
268, cloth. 21#. 

Goldstticker.—O n the Beftctencte*! in the Present ADurNTSTRATiasr 
or H tNni; Law ; being & paper read at the Meeting of the Eust India As¬ 
sociation on the 3th June, 1870. By Theodor GodiustIIckub, Profe^pr of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, Ac. Demy Svo. pp. 56, seated, 
li 64 . *■ 

Gmigh.—T ub Taiseshjka AraonfeAts of Ha^ada- "With Gommonts 

from the llpaskdra of Sankara Misra and the Vivritti of Jaya Nardyarm 
Tarkapaiicltilyana, Translated by Archibald Kxhvaud Gough, B.A, 8vo. 
cloth, pp. ill. and 310. 14s. 

Gcver.—T he Polx-Sonos of Southekn India, By Chaslxs E. Goybb. 

8vo. pp. xxiii. and 299, cloth IQ#. 84. 

Grammatography.—A Manual of HbfEkence to the Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of P. 
BalLHORK. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. fid. 

The ^Gnimiiintfigraphv" 1 la ulicri d to th public \i$ a cnmpcndiomi hitrotaiition ti> the Trailing 
of the moat. imp^rrUmt ancient ind modern Simple in its desist, it will be cAUMtUed 

with advantage* by the philological student, the amateur lingtiikt; the boof^dk^ the comctov of 
the ptr-ss, mul the diligent compositor, 

AhtnAHEtiCAL INDEX., 


Afghan (or Pmrtito}- 

Amhane- 

Anglo-Saxon, 

Arabia, 

Arabic Ligatures, 
Aramaic. 

Archaic Characters* 
Armenian, 

Assyrian Cuneiform, 

Bengali. 

B o banian (Czechian) * 
Bdgfe* 

Burmese- 


Gzcchl4»(orBohc*illlUttJ< Hebrew (current hand). Polish, 


Danish. 
Demotic, 
hs trail uni O- 
Ethiopia- 
Emu cam 
Georgian, 
German, 
Glagolitic- 
Gothic 
Greek- 


Hebrew (JudiDo-Oer- Pushto (or Afghan). 
Hungarian, [ninti). Rom \d& (Modern Greek 

Illyrian- Edwdhm, 

Irish, Rune*. 

Italian (Old). Samaritan* - 

Japumsa. S&fiscHt* 

Javanese, Servian. 

Le ttish. Slavonic (Old) * 

M an \*h i *. Sor b i m £ o r Wen disk) * 

Median Cundform* Swedish 

Modern Greek (Romaic; Syriac, 

Mon^oliam Tam L 


Greek Ligatures- 
___ t , Greek (Arpludc), 

Canarese (or Camftiaoa)* Gdjerati(UrGuiasetatte)< k i nidian, Tehigu.- 

Chinese* Hieratic, 01 clSl h v on Le ( or Cyril li e) - Tibetan, 

Coptic. IHeroglypMcB* J lain* y reman. TurkUh. 

Cmifco-G-lnpoli i k- lie brew, Perdan, AVallachian, 

Cuiic- Hebrew (Archaic) . Pei^tan Cmidfom, Wetidish' {or Sm'bian)* 

Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic) * Hebrew (Rabbinical) . Phiemcium Zend- 
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Giassmaxra.--- -Worterbuch zum lira- Veda. Von Hermans RAssMAiirir . 

PiofeSiibi* am Marieustifts-Gytonasiuro zn Stettin. ^ Parti. 8vo, pp. vilL and 
297. 5s. This important work will be completed in 6 Parts, 

Green.—S hakesfeaks and the Emblem- Wbiters : an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.d. 1616. By Hwlst ,pisaBRt M.A. Tn 
one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts find Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo jt’i ll«*6».S- large 
imperial 8Vo. 1870. £2V>s.(id ' 

Gray.—H andbook of African, Australia's. and Polynesian Pin- 
EoLdov, as represented in the Library of His Excellency 'Si.- George Grey, 
K.C.B., Hey Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Geokgi. Grey and Dr. H. I. Beeek. 

Vol. I, Part 1.— South Africa. 8v». pp. TUB. T.v. <W. 

Vol. I. Part 2.—Africa (North of the Tronic of Capricorn). 8v<>. pp. iO. M, 

Vol. X. Part 3.— Ahulrtgu^car. Hvo, pp. 34. !». 

Vol. IT. Part l.—Austmla. «vo. pp, iv. and 44. la. flf. 

Vol. II- Part 2,—Papuan TEiangunte of the Loyalty islands and New Hehrulea.nompna- 
ing those of tho Tshuitls of Nengone, Litu, Anus turn, I ana, rncl 
others. «vo. p. 13. i'll. 

Part 3.—Pl(i Jalaridsanil lUituraa (with Supplement to Par II., Forman Lart- 
guaips, anti Pari I., Australia). 8vo.j>0. M. Is. 

Paid 1.—Nev, Zealand, the Chatham. Islands, and Auckland islands, tiro. p>>. 

76. 3s. (id. „, „ , 

Part 4 tdoritimtatiun ),—Polynesia mul Borneo. Sro, pp. 77.-154. is., bit. 

Vol. TIL Part 1,' -Manuscripts and Intuuuhlrs, 3vo. pp. riii. and 24. 2*. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.—Early Printed Books. England. Sttfi pp. rl. and 260. 

Grey. —Maohi Mementos : being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to Ilia Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.E.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes; to which is added a small Collec¬ 
tion of Laments, etc. By Cjl Oliver B. Davis. 8vo, pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12,*. 

GxifiBn.—T he Rajas of the Eitniab. Being the History of the Prin¬ 
cipal States in the Punjab, ami their Political Relations with the British Govern¬ 
ment, By Level H- Griffin, Bengal Civil. Service; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of “ The Punjab Chiefs/' etc. Second 
edition. .Royal 8vo., pp. xiv. and 030. 21.v. 

Griffith. —Scenes prom THE Ram.wan a, Meckk a.dtj ta , etc. Translated 

by Rai.j'h T. II. Guiffitii, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. pp. Xviii., M4, cloth. 6 a. 

Contk•T’ re&MSfi—Arodhya—Xtavan Doomed—The Birth of Rama—The Heir apparent— 
Mari*bora's <, iil-^~Ihts;«-ath;i , P Oath—rh • Step-mother- Mother and Son-The Triumph of 
Love-Farewellf-The Hermit’s Son—Tho Trial or. Tvuth—The Forest—The Rape of Sita— 
Kama’s; TKcspalr—The Messenger Cloud—Khombakarnu—The Suppliant Dove—True Glory— 
Feed the Poor—The Wise Saholar. 

Griffith.—T he RLu.Wan of YAxmi'ki, Translated into English, verse. 
By Ralph T. Hi Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Vol. I., 
containing hooka I, ami H. Detoy 8vo. pp. xxxii,. 410, cloth. 1870. 18s. 

-Vol. II., containing Book II.. with additional Notes and Index of Names. 

pp. 504 cloth. 18.v. 

-YoB HI, pp, v. and 371, cloth. 1872. 15$. 

-Yol. I V. pp. yin. and 432. 1873. 18s. 

Groat. —The Isizulh : a Grammar of the Zulu Language; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Key. Lewis Grout. 
8vo. pp. l\i. and 432, cloth. 21.*. 

Gnbernatis.— Zoological Mythology ; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Anoelo jdk Guheknatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Institute di Studii Superiori e di Berfeziomunento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vol». 8vo- pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 28s. 

Guaderfc.—A Malayaiam and English Dictionary. By Rev. H. 

Gusdbrt, D. Ph. Royal Svo. pp. viii. and U16. £2 10s, 
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Haldemam. — VyassmYxsiA. Butch : a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. 8. Halduman, A.M., Professor of Gem--' 
punitive Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp- 
viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3.?. (id. 

Hans Breitmann Ballads.—See under Leland. 

Hassoun, —The Dkwax of Hatim Tat. An Old Arabic Beet of .the 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by It. Hassoun. With Illustra¬ 
tions. 4to, pp. 43. 3$. 6 d. 

Hang. —This Book of Akda Vi Has’. Tito Pahlavi text prepared by 
Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with further MSS., with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Eryano and Hauokht Nash. By Mamin 
Haug, Th.I)., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at tlie Uni¬ 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ixxx,, v., and SIS. £1 5s. 

Hang. —Essays on tIib Sacked Langu ag b, Whitings, and Brno ion ox 
thu Pausi.hs. By Mailt IN’ Haug, Hr. Phil. Superintendent ot Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College. 8vo. pp. 278, cloth. £2 2s, ^ 

Hang. —A. Lectuke on an Original Speech ox Zoroaster (tasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2#. 

Haug. —Outline ox a Grammar op the Zend Language. By Martin 
Haug, Dr. Phil. 8vo. pp. 82, sewed. 14*-. 

Haug\ — The Ai-iarkya Bkahmanam op the Rig Veda: eontahiing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Bites of the VetUc Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph. IV. Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vot I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, mid a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soina Sacrifice, pp. 312. Yob H. Transla¬ 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2s. # . . 

Hang. — An Old Zanp-Faiilayi Glossary. Edited in the Original 

Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Demur 1IoshHMo.fi Jamasp.m, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by A! .vrtin 
Haug, Ph.D., late Superintendent i>f Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian A cademy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay, 8vo. sewed, pp. lvi. and 132. 15*. 

Hang’.—A n Old Pahlayi-Fazand Glossary. Edited, with an Alpha¬ 
betical Index, by Destur IJgshangji .Tamastji Asa, High Priest of the 
Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised and Enlarged, with an Introductory Essay an 
the Pnhlavi Language, by Mamin Ratio, l’h.D- Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, «ewed. 1370. 28s. 

Hang’.—-E ssay on the Fahlayi Language, By Martin Haug, Ph. D., 
Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative Philology at the University of Munich, 
Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, etc. (From the Pahiavi- 
Pazano Glossakv, edited by Debtor Hoshangji and M. HaiiG.) 8vo. 
pp. 152, sewed. 1870. &>*. 6d. . . , 

Hang.— The Religion ox the Zoroastrtans, as contained in their Sacred 
Writings. With a History of the Zend and Pehlevi Literature, and a Grammar 
of the Zend and PehleVi Languages. Hy Martin Hauo, Ph. D. } late Superin¬ 
tendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College. 2 vols. Bvo. \Jn preparation. 

Heaviside.—A merican AimaumES; or, the Bew World the Old, and 

the Old World the New. By Join) T. C. Heaviside. 8vo. pp. 46. sewed. Is. fd. 

Hepburn.—A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English 

and Japanese Index. By J- C. IIivpbvhn, M.D., Ij,L,IJ. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 201. 87. 8s. 
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Hepburn.’.‘jAP.-UKEsi^Esrcai^H’ and ENamsH-XtPAinasE By 

J. c. Hsfbi&ii, M.D., LL.D, Abridged by the Author from Ms kvger work. 
Small 4lo. doth, pp. vi .and 2G0. 187-.J. 12s. fid. 

Hernisz.— A. Guide to Costers ation in the English and Ciiinf.sk 
Languages, lor the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By StAN isiAS Hernisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. 1 Os. 6d. 

The Chinese characters eontoln.-a in this work are from the collections of Chinese •group*, 
engraved on steel* and east into moveable types, by Mr. Marrellm Legrnnd. engraver Qt the 
Imperial Printing' Office at Paris. They are uai d by most of the misaiom to Chum. 

Hiucks.— Specimen Chapters or an Assyrian. Grammar. By the late 

Bey. E, Hincks, D.D., Bon. M.E.A..S. Svo., pp. 4-4, sewed. Is. 

History of the Sect of Maharajahs; or, YallabhaohahyasinT/'estehn 
India. With a Steel Plate, Svo. pp. 3Ui» cloth, lik 
Hoftniami,—S hopping "Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 

By Professor J, Hoffmann. Oblong Svo. pp. xiii. and 44 , sewed. 3«. 

Hoffmann .—-A Japanese Grammar. By J. J. Hoitwann, Eh* Doc., 

Member of the Boy til Academy of Sciences, etc., etc. Published by command 
of His Majesty's Minister for Colonial Affairs. Imp. Svo. pp- viii 35*2, 
sewed. I2s- fid. 

Historia y fimdaeion de la Ciudad de Tlaxcala, y sub cuatro cayc- 

ce-ras. Sacada per .Francisco de Loaiza de lengoa Cssteltana A esfca Mexicana. 
Ado de 17 IS. Con una Traduacton Costellai t, publiciulo por S. Leon Beiriisch. 
In one volume folio, with 25 Photographic 1 lates. ^ [Ik prejpflrutwn. 

How'se.—A Grammar op the Oreb Language. With which is com- 
blued an analysis of the Chtppeway Dialect. By Joseph iiovvgr:, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. Svo. pp. xx. and ,124, cloth. 7 s. (id. 

Hunter. — A Comparative Dicitonary of the Languages of India and 

High Asia, with Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By W. W. Husrrtim, B.A., M.R.A.S., Honorary Fellow, 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. and 
224, cloth, £2 2s. 

Hunter.. Statistical Account of the Troyes ces of Bengal, By 

W. W. HuNTEtt, LL.I)., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, etc., Author of ‘The Annals of Rural Bengal/ etc. In 6 vois. Demy 
Svo. [Shortly, 

Ikhwaim-s Safa. —Ihkw.Inu-8 Safa ; or. Brothers of Fueity. De¬ 
scribing the Contention between. Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Human Race. Translated from the H in dust&ni by Professor J. Dows on, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown Svo. pp. viii. and D3«, cloth. 7a. 

Indian Antiquary (The). —A Journal of Oriental Itesearch in Arohfoo- 
logy. History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy. Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by Janes El no ess, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to. Published 12 numbers 
per annum. Subscription £2. 

Inman.— Ancient Pagan and Moreen Christian Symbolism Exposed 
and Explained. By TuomA;- Inman, M.D. (London), Physician to the 
Royal infirmary, Liverpool. Svo. pp. xvi. (iS, stiff covers, with numerous 
Illustrations. 1870. 5s. 

Inman.— Ancient Faiths Embodied tar Ancient Names. By Thomas 

Inman, M.D. Vol. 1. Second edition. With 4 plates and numerous wood- 
cuts. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. xliv. and 792. 1872, agl 105. 

Yol. II. Second Edition. With 9 plates and numerous woodcuts. Royal Svo, 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 1028. 1873. £\ 10s. [ Vol. III. in preparation. 

Jaeschke.—A Short Practical Grammar of the 'Tibetan Language, 
with special Reference to the Spoken Dialects. By JI. A. Jaeschkb, Moraviqu 
Missionary. 8vo «ewed, pp. it. and 60. 7s. (J cl. 

Jaeschke. — Romanized Tibetan and English Dictionary, each word 
being re-produced in the Tibetan as well us in the Roman character. By H. A. 
Jatsschkk, Moravian Missionary. 8vo. pp. ii- and 158, sewed. 21s, 
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Jai-fflinlya-3i'yiiya-M?;ia-Vi8tara —See under Awcio&bs Sanscritr 
Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon. — An English Diotiokaht of all 

except Familiar Worrit; including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, 
aud Foreign Moneys, Weights and MdSiires, By J&jft&z Jenkins. 64mo> ? 
pp, §64, cloth, Is. fW. 

Johnson, —Oeienial Religions, akb their Relation to Universal 
Remo ro k, By SiltVKC' Johnson. Barg.*; 8vo,, pp. vi. and 802, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 24$. 

Jitlien.. -Stjttaxe Kouyelle in la Langhb Cjiinotse. 

Vol. X.—Fondle , vir la position des mots, suivie dc deux trades sur les parti cities 
et les prineipaux tertneu do gnunmaire, d’une tabic des idiotismes, de fables, de 
legondes et u’apologuea traduits mot a mot, 8vo. sewed. 1869. 20#. 

Vol. XI.—Fomldesctr la position des mots coidinnde par 1’imalysc d’un texto anflien, 
suivie d un petit Dteuoiniaire dtt lloman ties Deox Cousinbs, ct de Dialogues 
drama tiques trad nits mot a mot, pm’ M. Stakisla s Juliln, de I'lnetitut. 8vo. 
pp, 480, sewed, 1870, 20#. 

Justi. —Handbuch dK it Zendspr ache, vyN .Ferdinand Justt. Altbac- 
trisehas Woerterbuch, Gramixmtik Chrestomathie. Four parts, 4 to. sewed, 
pp. sxii. and 124. Leipzig, 1864, 24a. 

Kachchayano’s Grammar (The Pali Text of), with. English Grammar. 
See under Mason. 

Kafir Essays, aiul other Piecen; with an English Translation. Edited 
by the Right Rev. the Bishop or Gtiahamstown. $2ma..pp. 64, sewed. 2a (id, 
Kalidasa. —Raghuvansa. By Kalidasa. Ko. 1. (Cantos 1-3.) 

With Rated and Grammatical Explanations, by Itev, K. M. Baxi-auka, 
Second Professor of Bishop's College, Calcutta: Member of t-lie Board of Exam¬ 
iners, Fort -William; Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 70. 4s. 6(7. 

Kern. ~ The Buhat-SaniutA ; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Varaha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into Engljbh by Dr. II. 
Keen, Frofcssorof Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part I. §yo. pp. 50, 
stitched. Farts 2 and 3 pp. 51-134. fart 4 pp. 155-210. Part 5 pp. 211-266. 
Price 2#. each part. [ Will be completed in JSifiv Parts. 

KMrad-Afroz (The Illuminator of tho Understanding). By Maulavf 

Hafmu’d-diu. A new edition of the Hindfistfini Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. East wick, M.F., F.R.S., 
F.S.A.., M. B.A.S., Professor of ilindhstfiin at the late East India Company's 
College at Hailey bury. 8vo. cloth, pp, xiv. and 321. 18s. 

Klntddaka Patba. — Sco under Childers. 

Kidd. —Catalogue op the Chinese Library ot the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp- 58, sewed. Is, 

Kielhom.— A Grammar or tug Sanskrit Language. By F. Kiblhobjt, 

Ph.D.,. Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Actxxv. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth, 1870- 10#. 6dL 

Kilgour. —The Hebrew or Iberian Race, including the I’olasgians, 
the Fhenicians, the Jews, the British, aud others. By Henry Kilgour, Svo. 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872. is. 6d, 

Kistner. —Buddha and his Boot .bines. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
Otto Kistnek. Imperial 8vo,, pp, iv. and 32, sewed. 2#, Qd. 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed, in Oudh, a.ti. 1284 (1807). 

16mo. pp. 942, bound in red goatskin, Oriental style, silver tooling. 7#. (id. 
The printing, as well as the outer appearance of the 1 hook, In extremely tasteful, &nt! the 
character:, ultiioufch small, read very easily. Ay u cheap edition for reference this is preferable 
to any c,tlier, and its price puU it within, the reach of every Orient a l Behokr. It is now tivat 
Imported from India* 
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Kroegev—T he Minnesinger of Germany, .By A . XS. K'roegee. Uhno. 
cloth, pp, vi« uiid 284. 7$* 

Cokt^mts.—C hapter h The Minnesinger m& the Minncsong.—IT, The Minnqlny*—HL | jfl 
Divina Mi!ine0onff.--1 V. WaUher von dev Yogclwiside.—Y. Ulnqli von liicliwnalfciti.—\ 1. «he 
SffiiilSan# of the Minnesinger and GottMed von Rtrassbarg'i, ‘- Trnbvn and tool*? 

iftffimiCatimM. A Sanskrit Grammar. By VOTadaraja. ft ^than Lnghah 
Version, Commentary,ami References. By Jam ft* R. R^rAJiTra*, L ( . U. ) nut- 
cipai oftheSnskrit College, Benares. Svo. pp. xxxn. and424, cloth. IA Ut. ft* 

B ee _ Translation oip the BAtayatAko * a Natxvo Grammar or Ine 

Pali Laiv/uare. With the Romanized Text, the Nagari Text, and Copious 
Explanatory Notes. By Lot, F.BisB. > one vol. five. (Mpryaratu.M 

^Mrjrg,—T he Chinese Classics.- With a 1 ronslatiou, yntico.1 and 

Rsegeticiil Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes By James LaotiE, 
D.D, of rite London Miisioaftry Society. In seven vob. 

Vot i, containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learn; ug, and the L-octrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526, cloth. £? 8*. • 0 

Vol. IL, containing the Works of Mer.cins. hvo. pp. ti>^.elotu. ,t~ 

Vol III Part I. containing the First Part ot the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of tn, the Beaks of Hea. '.he Books of Shang, ami the Pro- 
legomeha. Royal five, pp, viii. and 280, cloth. £2 ^ . a , . 

Vol .III. Part ^containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281—736, cloth. Li 2x, 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the ■hhe-Kinr;.ov thei Lessons (rona 
the States; ami the Prolegomena. Royal Bye. cloth pp. 1 82-2**. £? %»■ 

Vol. IV. Part II. containing the First Part or the She-king, or the 5Lnor G.h,» 
of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, thd smOaw Odes and 
Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. $40. i.2 2s. 

Vol, V. Part l. containing Dukes Via, llwaii, Ohwang. .-hn, Ue, Vt an, Seuen, 
oud Oh'ing ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. xn., id. and 410. 

Vol. V^Part. II. Contents -.—Dukes Seang, Ch'aon, Tmg, and Gal, with Tso’s 
Appendix, and the Indexes Royal Svo. cloth, pp. »26< £2 2*. 

—The Life and Teachings of Confucius, with Lxplannloiy 
‘"’N otes. By James Leogb, D.D. Reproduced for General Readers from the 
Author’s work, “The Chinese Classics," with the original text. .Second 

edition, Crown Svo. cloth, pp. vi. and 338. Ids, fid. 

Luff ere -The Life and Works of Mencii-s. By James Ledge, .0.1). 

bfo ' ' {Marly ready. 

Leigh._ The Beuigion of the Would. By H. Stone .Leigh. I2nvo. 

pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2s. Gd. . 

Leitaer The Bachs and Languages of .)a.mum an . I»y Or. >/. 

' Lpitmbe M.A., Ph.T>.. Honorary Fellow of King's College Loudon, eh.-. ; 
late on Special Duty itt Kashmir. Parts 1 and 2.--5s. each. Part 3.—10i. 6d. 
Leland.— The English Gipsies and their Language. By Oh ahull 

G Lguand. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 276, .1874, ,s,ba. 

Leland —Tub Breitmann Ballads. The only Authorized Edition. 
' ‘r omP lcte in 1 vol., including Niueteen Ballads illustrating his Travel in Europe 
(never before printed), with Comments by Pott Scbwaekenhnmmer. By Ch arles 
G 1 AD, ASP. Crown Svo. handsomely hound in cloth, pp. x:, vin. and 292. (is 

jj-yja Breitaiann’s Party. With other Ballads. By Charles 

G? IjEdanu. Tenth Edition. Square pp. xvi and 74 sewed. U. 

Kams Breitmana’f- Christmas. With other Ballads. By Charles 
CL J .eland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. Is. 

Hans Breitmann as a Politici an. By Charles G. Leland. feecoud 

edition- Square, pp- 72, sewed. 1* A .. 7 k 

Hans Breitmann in Church. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Island. With an Introduction and Glossary. Second edition. Square, 
pp. 89, sewed. 1879- !*• 
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Hans BeeitjiiaNn as an Uhlan. Six New Bulimia, with a Glossary, 
Square, pp. 72, sewed. It. 

Theflr&t four Tarts'too# he had in mo Volume '.— 

Breitmann' Ballads. Pour Series complete. Contents: — Han a 

Breitmann’s Party. Hans Breitmann's Christmas. Hans Breijtmann as a Poli¬ 
tician. Breitmann in Church. With other Ballads. By CifAru.ES G. .Lelan i>. 
With Introductions and Glossaries. Square, j>i>. 800, cloth. 1870. 4s, Gd. 

Leonowens. — The Bomance of S jamese IIarkm Life. By Mrs. Anna 

H. LfiOKowr.NS, Author of l< The English Gove mess at the Siamese Court.” 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permission of J 
Thomson. Esq. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. viii. and 278. 14s. 

‘Lesley. —Man’s Origin and Destinvt, Sketched from the Platform of 

the Sciences, in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in the Winter of 1865-6. By J. P. LEsLiiy, Member of the JNfational 
Academy of the United States, Secretary of the American Philosophical Society. 
Numerous Woodcuts. Crown Svo. pp. 392, cloth. 10s. (W. 

Liftmen hag 1 Avielea; or, the Catholic .Epistles and Gospels for the 
.Day up to Ascension. Translated for the first time into the Bn eh one c of 
Brittany. Also in three other parallel columns a New Version of the same 
into BebizoxtNec ^commonly called Breton and Armorican); a. Version into 
Welsh, mostly new, and closely resembling the Breton; and 'i Version Gaelic 
or Manx, or Ckanawko ; with Illustrative Articles by Christoli, ThuriEn and 
Chaules Waring Saxton, D.D. Oh. Ch. t Oxford. The Penitential Psalms 
are also added. Oblong *lto. pp. 156, sewed. 5$, 

Xobsckei A.- -EngL ifeir and Chinese Dictionary, with the .Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobschxid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, G.M.T.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii, and 2016. In Ifour 
Parts, £G 8.i. 

Lobscheid.— - Chinese and English 'Diction ary, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By Die Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.l.It.G.S.A., N.2.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. Svo. double columns, pp. 600, 

bound. 1 £2 8.v, 

Dude wig 1 (Hermann E.)—The Literature of American Aboriginal 
Lanoua.ges. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Vm. W* Turner. 
Edited by Nicoi.as TiuiaxEfi. Svo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr. Lode- 
wig’s Preface, pp. v,*—viii.; Editor’s Preface, pp. iv.—xli. ; Biographical 
.Memoir of Dr. Lode wig, pp. xni.—xiv.; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 

£ p. xiv.—xxiv., followed by List of Contents, Then follow l)r. Ludewig’s 
iibiiotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 
1—209; Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210—246; Index, pp, 21-7—256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 258. Handsomely bound in cloth. Kb. 6d. 

Macgowan. —A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial. By Itev. J. 
Macgowan, of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. xvii. and 200. 
Amoy, 1871. jEI Is. 

Maclay and Baldwin. —An Alphabetic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev, JR. S. M&clay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C. 0. Baldwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8vo. half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. £4 4s. 
Maha-Vira-Charita ; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero llama.. 
An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhiiti. By John Pickfoud, M.A. Crown;8vo. cloth. 5s. 
Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the). — The Puzand and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Netiosengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pa.,and 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Kosiun, and Pahl&vi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. Svo. sewed, pp 
484. 1871. 16s. 
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Maiiara-Kftlpa-Sutra; being a portion of tins ancient War# on /wuk 
Kites, together with the Commentary of KumaiulA»Swam in. A Facsimiie o 
the MS. No. 17, itt the Library of Her Majesty a Home Government mi* Ind,a. 
With a Preface by Theodor Goi.ostuck.bb. Ohio eg ioho, pp. ihS of letter- * 
press and iiil lea 1 ves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4_4« ; 

Mtmipulus Vooabulomm, A Bhyming Dictionary of the JW4* 
Language. By Peter Levies (1570) Edited. with an Alphabetical Index, ly 
Hf;nhv B* Whhatlet. 8yo. pj>, xvi. and StfO,- doth. 1|?*^ 

Manning.-*- An Ivwifci into the Character Ann Origin o? thr 

Possessive Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. Ly the late 
James Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. Svo.pp. iv. and W. 

Max'khani.. — Quiciiua Grammar and Diction ary. Goutn intion* to¬ 

wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichoa, the Language ot the Yncas ot 
Peru; collected by Cusmentb B. Markham, F.S.A,,i, CoiT- of 1 ,M " 
versify of Chile, Author of “Cuzco and Lima, and ‘ Travels m Peru and 

India." In one vol. crown live., pp. 223, cloth £1. D'. . 

Markham. -—Oot-anta: A Drama in the QincrruA Lanotjack. J-axc, 
Translation, and Introduction, By ^iemskts R. Markham, f .lLG.b. Crown 
8v<>., pp. 128, doth. 7s. 6d. 

Marsdeii ■—-^hmisjiata Obebntaua Illusteata. 1-ho plates of tie 
Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, of the Collection or the late V ilham 
Mars den, P.U.S., etc., etc., engraved from drawings made under his direction. 
4to. pp. iv. (explanatory advertisement), doth, gilt top. #1 iis. ««• 

Mason. —Buiimah: its People and Natural Production-. * or Nhiea ov. 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, ami Minerals of Tenesserim, Pegu, and Burrnab. 
Bv Rev. P. Mason, D.D , M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the American 
Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of the Lyceum 
of Natural History, New York. Svo. pp. xvm. and 914, cloth. Rangoon, 

1880. 30s. " T , 

Mason.--T he Pali, Text or Kachcbayano s Grammar, "with Enhlssh 
Annotations By Francs Mason, D.D. X. Tho Text Aphorisms, I to 67.. 
II. The English Annotations, including the various Readings ot six ^dependent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Sinhalese Text on Verbs, and the Umbodiau Text. 
on Syntax* To wEkich is lidded a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In two 
parts, Svo, sewed, pp* 208* 75, and '28* Toongooi 1871* £1 

Matkews.—A braham ben Ezra’s ’Unedited Commentary on the Can- 
I'icLBB, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English irftnslation by H, J. 
Mathews, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. Cr. Svo. cloth limp, pp. x., 34, *4. 

2 s. Orf. 

MatlmrapraSiida Misra.—A Trilingual Dictionary, kmng a compre¬ 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdu, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation m 
English and in Urdu and Hindi in the Roman Character. By MaihiiHa- 
ruASApA Misha, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares, 3vo. pp. xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s, ^ 

Stayers.—I llustrations or the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn irom 
Chinese Sources. By William Frederick .Mayers, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consular Service, China. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. Ibfa9. Ly. Orf- 
Medhurst.—C hinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar Wkntences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. II. Mediiorst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo, pp. 226. 18.?. 

Megka-Duta, (The). (Cloud.Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 

from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and lllustrationa. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A,, F.R.S., Bodco Professor of Sanskrit: in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Fuancis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, IXailcybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth,pp. si. and 130, I0.y, Orf, 
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Memoirs read before the A?mnioi«oi.oGiOAL Sooiet* or London, 1863 

1864. Svo., pp. 642, cloth, 21s. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1865-6. 

Vol. II. 8vo., pp. x. 464, cloth- 21s. 

Sffoifat.—T he Standard AuhIisc Probeem; or the Preliminary 

Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
foots la the Seehv/ana Language of Soutli Africa, and in reference to the views 
of Professors Lepaias, Max Midler, mid others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology- By Robert Movi-at, junr., Surveyor, Fellow of the Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Society. 8w»; pp. xxviii. and 174, cloth. 7s. M. 

MAsworth:— A Dictionary, Makatiit and English. Compiler! Jy 

J. T. Moles worth, assisted by Gkoiigti and Thomax Gakov. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. MoLESwormr. Royal 4io- fp.xxx and 92.2* 
hoards. Bombay, 1357. .63 St. 

MoieswortK —A Coxvektoch.ov Mou&woitni’s ’Mabatto and English 

.Dictionary. By Baba Pajimanjj. Smalt4to., pp. xii. and 4S2, doth- 16». 

Morfdl.—Tm: Slatks : their Ethnology, curly History, end popular 
Traditions, with some account of Slavonic Literature. Being the substance of 
a course of Lectures delivered at Oxford. By W. R. MqipXLL, M.A. 

[/;■ prqmrahon . 

•Morley._A DEsenrravE Catalogue of the Histobicai. Manuscripts 

' in the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By vVu.uam B. Morlky, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viji. and 160, sewed. London, 11154. 2x. flfif?. 

Morrison._A Dictio^art op the Chinese Language; By !'be .Rev, 

R. jrottBtsoN, l).D" : Two vola. Vol. I. pp. %. and 762; Vol. II. PP-828, 

cloth. Shanghae, 1065. £Q 6s. 

Muhammed.— The Life of Mohammed. Based on ALihanmied Xbn 
lahak. By Abd El Malik Jbn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Fbudinas d WliSTfe*- 
jrjtlD. One volume containing the Arabic Text. 8 vq. pp. 1026, sewed. 
Price 21s Another volume, containing Introduction, Notes, and Index in 
German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 260,sewed. 7a. $d. Each part sold separately 

The tost barfed on the Miu.uwnriptsof the Berlin, Letp*#. ftotba and jMjydcn Libraries, has 
curt fully revised by the•learned editor, aud printed **he utmost e&uctnes^ 

Muir.— Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 

Pehple of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, find 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., I.L. B., PU.D. 

Vol X. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin ot Casfo, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Yedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged 
8yo* "pp, doth. 1868. 2 Ja'« ^ , 

Yol II The Trans-IIiraalavan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second E^tipp, revisfid, with Additions. 

8vo. ud. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871- 21*, . 

Vol. III. The Vedas; Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian \t nters, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised aud enlarged. 

8vo, np. xxxii- 312, cloth. 1868. 16s. . . . 

Vo ! IV Comparison of the Yedic with the later representations of the principal. 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp- xvi. and 524, cloth. 1873. 

YolV. Contribution;; to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religions 
Ideas, Life a©d Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp. xvi. 45)2, cloth, 
1870.’ 2 Is. 

Muller - -T»if Sacred Hymns of tbs Brahmins, as preserved to us 
in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated mid 
explained fiv F. Max Muu.br, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College; Professor 
of Comparative Hniology at Oxford; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc., etc. Volume I. 8vo. pp, clii. and 264. 12s, ba. 
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Mu-ller.—T he ITymnb or thf Rra-YEDA, In Stunhitf. and Pntla Texts, 
without tiw Commentary of SSyana. Edited by Prof. Max Mrli.br. In 2 
vois, 8 vo, pp. 1704, paper. AS 3,v„ 

MiiHct,—L ecture ow Beddhtsit NrKn»is*r. By F. Max Mhxjoer, 
M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford; Mem¬ 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed. 1869. L\ 

Hagfaaanda; on the Jot of the Sxake-’Woext). A Buddhist Drama 
in Five Acta. Translated into English Prose, with 'Explanatory Mote.?, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Uarsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., .Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. 
Crown Svo., ». xvi. and ] 00, cloth, 4ai (id. 

Haphefyi.—T he Album of Language, illustrated by the Lord's Prayer 

in one hundred languages, with historical descriptions of the principal languages, 
interlinear translation, and pronunciation of each prayer, a dissertation on the 
languages of the world, and tables exhibiting' all, known languages, dead and 
living. By G. Naphkgyi, BCD.. A.M., Member of the “ Sociedad Ceogr&fica 
y Estadistica’ 1 of Mexico, and u Mejoras Matcriales” of Texaco, of the Numis¬ 
matic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, etc. In one splendid folio 
volume of 322 pages, illuminated frontispiece and title-page, elegantly bound 
in doth, gilt top. £2 10a. 

Nayler. —CosoioasKsaB Orrery atio.N8 on the Existence of Rules' (not 

yet reduced to System in any work extant) regarding Ta* English Language ; 
on the pernicious effects of yielding blind obedience to so-culled authorities, 
whether Digtionart -Compilers, Grammar- M a if Kits',, or Spelling Book 
Manufacturers, instead of examining and judging for ourselves on all ques¬ 
tions that are open to investigation ; followed hy a Treatise, entitled I'iuinun- 
cia.T).on maixb Easy ; also an Essay on the Pronunciation op Proper 
Names. By B. S. JVayi.sk, accredited Elocutionist to the most celebrated 
Literary Societies iri London. Svo, pp. iv. 148, boards. 1869. 6s. 

Newman. — A Diction any of Modern Arabic—1. Anglo-Arabic 
Dictionary. 2. Anglo- Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary, By 
F. W. Newman, Kmtritui Professor of University College, London, In 2 
yoIs. crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 376—464, cloth, i£l Is. 

Newman.—A Handbook of Modern Arabic*, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, With numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Nawspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type, By F. W, Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, Loudon; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp, 
xx. and 19.2, cloth. London, 1866 . 6s. 

Newman.— The Text of the Egcyine Inscriptions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation ami Notes. By Francis W. Newman, lute Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2s. 

Newmau.—OMioilrr: or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By Francis W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1869. I*. 

Nodal. —Blementos he OkamAtica Quichua 6 Idiom a he los Yhcas. 

Bajo los Auspicios de la Hodentora, Sooieebui do FiUmtxopos para mejorar la 
finer te de Jos Aborijenes Peruanos. Por el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, 
Abogado dc los Tribunalcs de Justicia de la Bepdbhca del Peru, lioyal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. .fit 5s. 

Notley. —A Comparative Grammar of the French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese Languages. By Edwin A, Notley, Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xv. mid 896. 7s. 6t7. 

011aata: A Grama in the Quichua Lanuuage. See under Markham. 
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Oriental Text Society.—(3^ Tuhiiaatwis oj the Oriental Text Sovulp,") ( • 

1. Tbleopbanja; or, Divine Mmnfestationsj of our Lord and Saviour. By 

Eusbijius, Bishop of Oausavea. Syriac. Edited by Prof. S, Lee. Svc. 1842.1 St. 

2. Athanasius's L'kstal Lkexkbs, discovered in an ancient Syriac 

Versiim. Edited by the Rev. W. CuueTon. 8yo. 1848. 1 as. 

3. Shahrastanx : Book of Religious and .Philosophical Sects, in 

Arabic. Two Parts. 8vo. 1842. 30s. , 

4. TJmoat Akidat Am at. Sunnat va at, TAwraaTj Pillar of the Creed 

of the Sunnites. Edited in Arabic by the Rev. W. Ci'ileton, 8yo. 1843. 5s. 

5. History op xhe Ai.jioxrAnks. Edited in, Arabic by Bri R. P. A. 

Dozy. 8yo. IS47- 10.?. (id, 

6. SamaVeda. Edited in Sanskrit by But. Gr. Stevenson. 8ml848.12.ir. 

7. .Dasa Kuaia.ua Chamta. Edited in Sanskrit by Professor H. II. 

Wilson. 8ro. 181(>. j£l 4s. 

8. Ha ha Vina Chabita, or a History of Rama. A Sanskrit. Play. 

Edited by F. H, Thitues. 8vo. 1848, J5s. 

9. Hizhzan ui, Ashau : Tho Treasury of Secrets. By KtZAAtr. 

Edited in Persian by N. Bland. 4to. 3 844. 10s. (>d. 

10. Sala mah-u-ITdsal \ A Romance •)f :t .Tami (Dsharni). Edited in 

Persian by F. Falconer,, 4to. 1843. 10s. 

11. MniKnoND's Hisxokt op txxe Atabexs. Edited in Ber&an by 

W. H. Mouldy. 8vo. 1850. 12s. 

12. Tuhfat-ul-Ahear; the Gift of the Koblo. A Poem. By 3 ami 

(Dsbarm). Edited in Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1843. 10s. 

Osbura.—T he Monumental Hisioky of Egypt, as recorded on tho 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By "William Osborn Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. bvo. pp.mh and 461 ; vii. and 1343, woth. £2 2s. 

Vot. i .—From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol. IL—From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Palmer.—E gyptian Chic on idles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmer, M.A., and late Follow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vols,, 8vo. cloth, pp, Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. IBS 1, 12s. 

Panel -Nirniah. ■—The P.anij-Jn‘Aaiaii ; or, Books of Counsels. By 
Ada ubad M ahAsrand. Translated from Pehlevi into Gujerathi, by Harbad 
Slv'riarjee Dadabhoy. And from Gujerathi into English by the Rev. Shaparji 
Edalji, Fcap. 8vo. sowed. 1870. Gd. 

Pandit’s (A) Remarks on Professor Max Midler's Translation of the 

*• Rio-Yeda." Sanskrit and English. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6d. 

F&spatL—E tudes sub .lks Tctiinghjanes (Gypsies) qv Boke miens db 
L’Ekpibjs Ottoman. Par Alkicandhe G. Pas pati, M.D, Large Svo. aewed, 
pp. xii. and 652, Constantinople, 1871. 28s. 

PateU. —Cowasjee Patkll’s Chronology, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindfis, 
Mohamedaus, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjkh Souaejeh 
Pa tell. 4to. pp-viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. 

Pauthier. —IjE Lithe dr Marco Polo, Citoyen. de Venise, Conseiller 
Privo et CommisBaire Imperial de Khoubilai-Khuan. Redigd en fmw/ais sous 
sa dictfie en 1298 par Rnsticien de Pise *, Public pour la premiere fois d'apr&s 
trois manuscrits ine'dits de la Bibliotbeque 1 rape dale de Paris, presentant la 
redaction primitive du Livre, revue par Marco Polo lui-rnGme et doimef* par M, 
en 1307, il Thiebault de Cepoy, accompagnee des Vark utes, de 1’Explication 

, ties mots hors d’usage, et de commentaires gbographiqnea et historiques, tires 
des 6crivains orieutaux, principaletnent Chinois, avec une Carte general^ defAsie 
par M, G. Pai:thier. Two vols. roy. Svo, pp. civ A 832. With Map and View 
of Marco Polo’s House at Venice. £1 8v. 
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Percy.—B ishop Perot's Folio Mtairitoittpfrs —and Romances. 
Edited by J ohn W. Hales, M. A., Fellow anrl late Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge; and jFrflderlftk J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cumbndge, H.8.A., 
W. Chappell, Esq-, etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. L, pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 68i.; 
Vol, 3, pp. 640. Demv 8vo, half-bound, 434 4*. Extra demy 8vo. halt-bound, 
on Whatman's ribbed paper, £6 6a, Extra royal 8vo., paper cover;,, on 'What¬ 
man's best ribbed paper,'£10 10?. Largo 4to,, paper covers, oti Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Ferny."-BicxiojfrsrAiEE Franca is-Latin-Chtnois ns ia Langcti; Hand a- 
iiine PablUe, Par Paco Pi;rny. M.A., de la OoDgrlgntion des Missions 
Etransires. 4to. pp. Hii. 459, sewed. £2 5s. 

Ferny.'—At -pend ice nn IbctioNNAiitE I 1 ' it an <j ais- L.vtin -Ckinois. Par 
Paux. Pebny, M. A. 4to. pp. m and 270, iv. and ITS- 4’3. 

Perny.—G iiammaire Pratiqi.-g de .la Langee Makdaxots PaklLe. 

Par Paul IbniNir, M.A., de la Congregation des Missions Etrangcres. 

[JS» the Press. 

Ferny.—Bitov erbes Chinois, Recueillis et mis en okdee, Far Paul 
Perky, M, A,, de la Congregation des Missions Etranget’es. 12mo. pp. iv. 185. 3s, 

Perrin.—feGLTSH-Zffiu Dictionary. New Edition, revised by J. A. 
Brick iull, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. l2mo. pp. 226, cloth, 
Pietermaritzburg, 1865. 3s. 

Philological Society.—P kcwosals for the Publication of a New English 

I)[ci;oKARv. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. 6af. 

Pickings from Old Indian Books. 12mo. cloth, pp. 300. 12*. 

Pierce the Ploughman's Credo (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 
and Edited from the MS. of Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 3, 15 Col¬ 
lated with the MS. Bibl. Reg, 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, a.ni with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended “ God spede the Plough” 
(about 150Q Anno Domini), from the Lausdowne MS, 762. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M. A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
pp, xx, ami 75, doth. 1887. 2s. Gd. 

Prakrita Prakasa. ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Yararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By Edward Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Second issue, with new Preface, and corrections, 
8vo. pp, xxsii. and 204. 14*. 

Prlaulx.—-Q,trJE 18 TIones Mosaics ; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond ms 
Bbauvoih Piiiaulx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12s. 

Raghuvansa,—No. 1. (Cantos 1-3.) See under Kalidasa. 

Raja-Niti.—A Collection op Hindu Apologues, iu the Braj Bhfisha. 
Language. Revised edition. With a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary 
Glossary. By FiTzedwakd Hall, Esq. 8vo. cloth, pp. 204. 21s. 

Ramayan o.f Valmiki.-— Yols. I. and II. See under Gsm-ixn. 

Ram Jasan. — A Sanscrit and English Dictionary. Being an 
Abridgment of Professor ’Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen's College” 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W,i\ Roval 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii and 707. 28s-. 
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ed. London, 1850. 2.f. f: id. > . , „ 

-Outlines os' Assyrian Hi ST out, from the Inscriptions ox 
Bv Lieut. Col. IUmiNgON, C.B., followed b> soim) Remarks by 


Earn llaa,—E ssay on the AncHim.’TtrKB 6f the Hindus. By Ham Eiz, 

Native Judge ami Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the R.A.y. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. With 48 plates, 4to. fip* siv* ana h 4, sewed. 
Lohdon, 18 H. Original Helling price, Ml l Is, 0f> reduced (for a &hori time) to 
12a* > 

Bask. —A Grammar of tite Anglo-Saxon Tongue. From the Danish 
of Krasinas Basic, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorpe, Member of toe l uimcti 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature, 
Le ■ den. Second edition, corrected and improved. ISmo. pp. 300, doth, (a <>«. 

Eav/linson.—A Commentary on the Gunetiiokm iNsmumoNs of 
Bahylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Ninarua 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, by Major II. C. Rawunson. INo., 
pp. 8 ly sowed, London, 1850. Si. 6d» 

7&awImson.~ 

Nineveh. By -. . ldr() - „ 

A, H. Layakd, Hw}., D.C.L. 8vo., pp.- tliy., sewed. London, Io.>a. is * 

Kenan—A n Essay on the Age and Anckwity of the book of 

N ,1 r. at 11 -Han/\gk icuLTu he. To which is added a?i Inaugural [iCcture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of CvsiliwatUm. By ALErnest 
Renan, Mcmbre de LTnstUut. Crrnvn 8vt>„ pp.xvi. and 1+8, cloth. A-. (Hi. 

itovue Celtique.-- The Hevce Ckitkitje, tv Quarterly Magazine Jot 
C eltic Philology, Literature, and History, Belted with the assistance of the 
Chiv.f Celtic Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and 
ducted bv fl. Oaiooz. Pvo, Subscription, .£’1 per Volume. 

EitUey. - Ka:mii,.usoi, Dipt a, and Thbhbbui.. Languages 1-vpo.vcn a* 
AvA-dim Aborigines, By Rev. Wm. Ridley, M.A., of the tfnyca*.fcy ol 
Sydney ; Minister of the Presbyterian Church of ^ew South ’‘V ales,. 1 tinted 
bv authority. Small Ito. cloth" pp. vi. and 1>0. 30a. 

Eie-Veda.—T he Hymns of the Rig-Veda in the SamiiitA and Lada 
Tent, without the Commentary of the Sityana. Edited by Prof. Max Muller. 
In 2 toIs. 8vo. paper, pp. l;04. £3 3s. 

Riff-Yeda-Sanhita: The Sacred Hymns or the Brahmans.- iratis- 
lated and explained by F. Wax Mui.lyh, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of AH 
Souls’ College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol- I. Hir>isw to the Mauut.s, or thk 
Storm-Gops, 8vo. pp. clii. and 2B4. cloth- IbbfJ. t‘2,s-. fi d. 

KjWVeda SanMta.—- A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Cou- 
' ititu fin" the First Ash tales, or Book of the Rig-vedrt; the olflcstauthority lor 
the reKjrious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
•Sanskrit. By the late If. H. WilSon, M.A,, F.R.S., etc etc* etc. Second 
Edition, with a Postscript by Dr. Fitzjsdwabd il.us, Vol. i. oyq. cloth, 
pp. lii. and 343, price 21s. 

RL'-veda SanMta.—A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymn?, constitute 
yW the Fifth to Eighth A'sblakae, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religions arid Social Institutions oi the Hindus, 1 translated 
f rom the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Dayman Wilson, M.A,, 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the CaJcnlta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloih. 14s. 

A few copies of Vol*. II. anti HI. »UU Off. [ Vok. V. and VI. in the &m. 

Roe and Fryer .—Travels in India in the Seviotteenth Century. 
By sir Taojus Boe and Dr. John Fryer Reprinted from the “Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman.” 8vo. cloth, pp. 17-1 • Is. Cd. 

Sama-ViAli;Vt).a-Bratunana. With the Commontary of bayana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. & Burnell, M.It.A.b., Madras 
Civil Service. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Inpreparation. 
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Sanskrit Works.—A Ca 3 *alog 17 e of Sanskrit "Worfo _ P:mTED in 

India, ofi'urefi for Sale at the affixed nett prices by Trubneh & Oo, Duno. pp. 
52. 1 s. 

Sayce.— An Assyrian Grammar fob Goad a e at ivn Purposes. By 
A,- H. Sayce, M.A, 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 7s. 6«T. 

Scheie de Vere.—B ibbtes is English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of oar Language. By M. Schelr de Veiik, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp vi. and 865- I®*» tuf, 

Scheie 'de Vere.— Amkiiicanisiis: the English of the New ‘World. 

.. . By M. Schell V)i: Visre, LL-D., Professor of Modern Languages m the 
University Virginia. 8vo. pp, 685, cloth, 12s. 

Scheler.—D ioxtonnait® D’Etymologie Franijaise^ d’afres Id» !%■ 
saltats Be la Science Modern*:. Par Augusts Scheler, Docteur en 
Philosophic et Lettres, etc. Noim-lle Edition. Royal 8yo. pp. xii. and 466. 
Double columns. Sewed Ik ; cloth 15s ’ 1T ‘ ’ „ „ 

Schleicher.—C om TEN on? JI of rat® Cokpa.rati.ve Grammar of th e Indo- 
Germanic Languages. By August Schleicher. Translated from the Third 
German Edition by Herbert Bend all, B.A., Clhr. Coll. Lamb, [Sheriff. 
Scheme!!.— Er, Mubtakeu; or, First BorB. (Itt Arabic, printed, at 
B«yrout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, oft Copes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man’s conception unto his death and burial. By Emin Ibrahim 
Sckjemeil. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed, 1870. 6a 
ScMagintweit.—BuDDitrsSE is Tibet. Illustrated by literary Docu. 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship, With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil SchlaointweiT, LL. U With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo,, pp. xxiv. and 104. .£’2 2,v. 

Schlagijitweit,—G lossary o.f Geographical Terms from India And 

TcbEt, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann dr 
S ciiLAOiNTWEtT. Forming, with a “Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan/’the Third Volume of H , A., andR. oe Sculagini-weit’s 
“R emits of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.'’ With an A Has in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. £4. 

Sehlottinaiia.- — The Monument of a Victory of Mesha, King of the 
(MoftbitvY. A Contribution to Hebrew Archaeology by Dr. Ronotantin' 
ScuLor rMANN, Professor of Theology at the University of Halle. Translated 
from the German. [/« the Press. 

Shipnrji Edalji.—A. Grammar of the Gujarat! Language. By 
SiiAPOiuf EoaljL Cloth, pp. 127. 10s. Gci. 




Sherring 

Bemnes iu Ancient !iml Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Shehring, M.A., 
UL.T).; mid Prefaced with an Introduction by Fit/rowaho Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
8yo. cloth, pp. xxxvi, and 388, with mriumms full-page illustrations. 21s. 
Shelling. — Hindu Trui.es and Castes, as represented in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A. Sheiugno, M.A., LL.B., London, Author of “ The Sacred City 
of the Hindus,” etc. With Illustrations, 4to. doth, pp. xxiiL and 405. £A 4o. 
Singh.—S akhe® Book; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh's 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after¬ 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadonr. "With the 
author’s photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. 15*. 

Smith. — A Vocabulary of Proper Names in Chinese and English. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmnb, The Straits, arid adjacent Countries. By f 
China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi, t 72, and x. 1870. 10*. Gd, 
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Smith.—CuwuaBiraovB towards the Materia jM erica axx > Nati,e^i;. 
HtstoIly of China- For die use of Medical Missionaries .uni ?tal*ve Medial 
Stadenta. By F. Portru Smith, M.B. London, Meuicai :dis«ioim>> -o„ 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. tin. ami 210. 1S,0. iM u. t 

Sophocles. —A Glossary of Latbb and Bvzantiee Itheek. -by L. Ay 
Sopitoumb. 4to., pp. it- and 621, cloth. 32 2*. 

Sophocles. —Romaic ob Modern Gwsbk Gramms. By B. A. &o*H 0 Ci?-a. 
gvo. pp. xxviii. and 196'.. 7s. 6d. 

Sophocles.—flitnEK Lbxk«k at the Rotas aot Bnuim ; *< 

(from e.o. HO to ...u H00). By E. A. Bopkooiw. I*H>. 3Tp; M>. ttl. Uo3, 
doth- 1.870. £2 as. _ 

cf fife i e _ An Eastern Lora Story. Kiisa Jatakaya: a Buadlipjuc 

Poem, with other Stories. By « W#* <**»“ Cm! 
Sendee. Crown 8vo. doth, pp. x.n. and 260. 1371. 6s. 

Stent.—T he .Ta.be Chaplet, in Twenty-four Leads. A Collection of 
o . , Ballads etc. (from the Chinese). By Gsoittfs Carter Stmt*. 
M.N.C.B.R.A.S., Author of li Chinese and English Tocahalary," ,l C^aoand 
English Pocket Dictionary,” ‘(Chinese Lyrics,’ “ Cfoaese Legends, Uo. br. 
ivo, cloth, pp. 176- 5s. „ . , , r - , w , 

Stokes.—R kitnass Meeiasee. The Life of Saint K^usek, 1 «s iop 

ai ,d Confessor. A Cornish Drama, Edited, with a 'Iran s lation^and Notes, hy 
Whitley Sxok.es. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp.xvi,, 280* and Facsimile. 1 o# *• L>». 
Stokes. ~ “Goi dem ca —Oid and Early-Middle Irish Globes: Prose and 
Verse. Edited by WjUTERY Storks. Second edition Medium Sto. cloth, 

Stratoaim.—A. DictionaeY of the Old English Lajs'gvaob. Compilec! 
from the writings of the xmtt xivth, and xvtb «nt«r« ? . By fRA-NOis 
Henry Stratmans. Second Edition, lto., pp. aid and o94. l*i&. I 

wrapper, £l 11*- 6ii.; cloth, £1 Ms. 

Etratmann.—A n Old ta Post of m Ora un> OTSlSia-mSWil.it. 

Edited by Francis Henry Sthatmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. te. 

Strong. —Selections from the Bostak of Sadi, translated into English 
Veise. By DAwsonnb Mexancthon Strong, Captain H.M. 10th Bengal 
Laiicers. 12mo. cloth, pp, ii. and 56. 2s. 6d. 

Surva-Siddhaiita. (Translation of the). — A Text Look o* UmW 
Astronomy, with Notes and Appendix, &c. By Rev. Lurm^er Bu»ob8s. 
8yo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. 15s. , * 

Swaniy —The Dath’ Xvynso; or, The History of the Toot^ Bella of 

QctamaBuddha, translated from the P6UbyMoiu Coomara SwAm^Mudbmab, 
Barriatcr-at-Law, Lincoln's Inn, Member of the Legislative Council,, ..ejIon. 
In 1 vol. demy Svo. _ 

Sved Ahmad.— A Series OF Essays on the Life of Mohammed, ami 
J Subiects subsidiary thereto. By Byed Ahmad Kuan Bahador, C.S.I., Alithor 
of tie “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible/’ Honorary Member of 
th e Roval Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien¬ 
tific Society. Svo.pp. 582. with 4 Genealogical Tables,2 Maps, and a coloured 
Plata, handsomely bound in cloth. 80s _ 

Tabari.- ChRONIQUE HE AltOH-DJAFAtt-M.onAMMKD-BlJN-^JA.tttR-I»FE“ 

Y-E/.ID. Traduite par Monsieur Heumann Zotknrbrq. Vol. I. 8vo- pp* 608. > ol. 
Tl, 6vo. pp. ii. and 252. Vol. III. 8vo. pp. 752, sewed. «h each. 

^ ^ (To be cmipUted i- \ l 4 our P olutnes ) 

Taittir{ya»Prati s ^khya.— Sec muler WiirrmsT. 

Tarkavachasp&ti.— Vamiasratya, a Comprehensive Dictionary ,, m leu 

Part*. Compiled by Taranatba Tarkavacka(Sfati, Professor of Grammar 
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57 and 5 9, Ludgale Mill, London, E. O. 

axfd Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. AnAlpha- 
* beticaj'y Arrairjed Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction ami Copious 
. Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Part I. 
4*0. pp. 2 and 233, 1873. i&. 

Teolmoiogial Dictionary.— Rocket Dictionary <fe Technical Ten ms 

Ubbb in Arts and SuBMpas. Englwh-Germaa-French. [Based on the 
arger Work by Karma it sen. 3 vols. imp. Hi mo. 8.5. sewed, Kl.v. 67. hoards. 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Hess e ll, about 1460 4470 Atmo 
Domini, The [Joke of Keruynge. By Wy.vkyn ms Word?, Anno Biomini 
1,513., The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
' from rhe Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frederick J. Fijrni- 
VAi.r,, M,A. /Trinity Hull, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp, xijuand 140, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1807. 17. 11*. (id. 

The vision of William concerning' Biers Plowman, together with 

Vita do Dowel, JDohet; et Dobest, secundum wit et resoun. By Wjuum 
Langland (about 1362-1380 anno domini). Edited from numerous >5 mu- 
scripts, with Prefaces. Notes, amjl a Glossary. By the Rev. Walter W. SitEA'r, 
M, \. pp. xliv. and 158, cloth, ' 1867. Vernon A. Text; Text 7s. fid, 

Thomas.—E arly Sassanian iNscuimoNS, Skaxs andCoins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, contain’tig Proclamations of Arde- 
slnr Bahck, Sapor L, and hie Successors. With a Critical Exam hut; ion and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the II s.jmbad Cave, demonstrating 
that Super, the Conqueror of Yalrriau, was a Professing Christian. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo, doth, yip. 148 7s. 6<7. 

Thomas.—Tux Chronicles or the Path An Kings of Behli. illus¬ 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S., late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467- 
1871. 28s. 

Thomas.—T he Revenue Resources of mr. Mughai, Emttbe in India, 
from a.d. 1593 to A.n. 1707. A Supplement to “The Chronicles of theI’athan 
Kings of Delhi.” By Edward Thomas, F.R.S:, late of the East India 
Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Demy Svo., pp. 60, cloth. 3s. 6,7. 

Thomas. -—Comments on Recent Beitt/vi IlxcipnEUMiiNTS. With an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
,the Early History and Geography of TabarisG lu. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 66, and 2 plates cloth, sewed. 3s. 6d. 

Thomas.— -Essays on Indian Antiquities : following up the Discoveries 

of James Friusep, with specimens of his Engravings, and selections from his 
Useful Tables, ;;nd embodying ihe most recent investigations into the History, 
Palaeography, and Numismatics of Ancient India. By Edward Thomah^F.R.B., 
late of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. In *2 vols. Svo., 
profusely illustrated. \In preparation, 

Thomas.—S assanian Coins. Communicated to the 17umiamatic Society 

of London, By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two parts. "With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo, sewed, pp. 43. 5.v. 

Thomas. —Numismatic and other Antiquarian Illustrations on the 
Rule or the Sasbanians im Persia.* a.d. 226 to 652. By Edward Thomas, 
F. R.8., Correspondent tie Tlnatitut de France. Demy Svo, cloth, pp. iv. and 
DC, with 7 plates and other illustrations. [Nearly ready. 

Thomas. —The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. By J. J. 
Thomas. Port of Spain (Trinidad), IS6B. I vol. 8vo. bds. pp. viii, and 135, 1 2 a-. 

Thoiiissen.—-E tudes sob T/Hihtoiee uh Dhoit Ceiminel des Beupuss 

Aneiens (Inde Brahmanique, E'gypte, Jmlee), par J. J. Thohissen, Professeur 
A PUniversity Catholique de Louvain, Mcmbre de 1’Acadexuie Royale de Bel¬ 
gique. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xvi. 248, 320, sewed. 1869. 12s. 

Thorpe.—D eplomataeiitm Auraucmi lEvj Saxonici. A Colleetioa of 
English Charters, from the reign of King AStbelberht of Kent, A- D., DCV., to 
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tliftfc of WsVliam the Conqui-ror. Containing: I. Miscellaneous Charters. If. 
Will#. III. Guilds, IV. Maoummions and Acquittances, V\ ith a-Transla¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late iienjAM iN Tmosps, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp. xiji. and 682, cloth. 1865. £l Is. 

Tindall.—A GrAMMAE AND VoCAJBUXAUY or THE 3TAMA4trA-EfoiTEKTOT 
JjASOWaok. By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pj>, 124, sewed. 6s.. 
Tnmipp.— -Grammar os 1 this P,f$xo f or Language of the Afghans, com¬ 
pared with the Iranian and Kortii-Indian idioms. By Dr, linSESt Thumpp. 
8vo. served, pp, xvi. and 112. 21.y. 

Tarnmpp. —Uiammaa of the Sindh i Language. Compand with t ito 
Sanskrit*Prakrit und the Cognate Indian. Vernaculars. By Pr. Brsto 
T to,mo*. Printed by order of Her Majesty’s Government for India. Henry 
8vo, sewed, pp. xyJ. and 560. IS$. 

Van der Tuak.—O utlines of a Geammak of the Malagasy Language 

By li. M. van jdtui Took. 8vo,. pp. 28, sewed. Is. 

Van tier Tank.—-S hout Account of the Malay MjUOTjscbj.ftb hexonginh 

toT u g Royal Asiatic Society, By Id. N7 van dku Took. Svo., pp.62, 2«.(W. 

Viihnu-Purana (The) ; a. System of Hindu Mythology ond Tradition. 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and lttuetrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purfurtas. By the late H. IT. Wilson. M.A., F.R.8., Roden Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc.,etc. .Edited by Fitzi;t>w auo 
iliVXii. In 6 vt-ls. Svo. Volt I. pp. cxI. tmd 200; Voi. II. pp. 343 5 Voi. HI. 
pp. 348; Vol. IV. pp. 346, cloth; Voi. V. pp. 392, cloth. 10$. titf. each. 
Vullers.—-A Gba-mmab of tux; Persian Language. By J. A.. Yoxj&kus, 
Bred', of Oriental Languages at the University of Giessen. Svo. fitf the Press. 

Wade.—Y u~Yen Tzd-Euii Cirr. A progressive course designed to 

assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
exercises. By Thomas Francis Wade, C.B-, Secretary to tier Britain*ic 
Majesty's Legation, Peking. 8 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp.4rs. 296 and 
16; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 86 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; ]Etey f pp. 17-ltmd 
1.40, sewed £ 4. 

Wade.—W bn-Chien Tzu-Ejih Cm. A. series of papers selected aa 
specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of Chinn, In sixteen parts, with Key. Voi. 1, By 
Thomas Francis Wade, C.B , (Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Belting. 4to\, half-cloth, pp. xii. and 465; and iv , 72, and 62. 461 16*. 
Wake. — C.n.u'TjRRf? on Man. With the Outlines *>i a Science of com¬ 
parative Psychology. By CL Stanieand Wake, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. pp, viii. and 844, cloth. 7#. $d. 

Watson.—I ndex to the Native and Scientific Sames of Indian and 
other E a strum Economic Plants and PnoDtcTs, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in C< uneil. By John 
Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.R.A.S., etc.. Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp.fiofl. ill 11s. 6 d. 

Watts. —Essays on Language and LiTEBATCitE. By Thomas Watts, 

late of the British Museum. Keprinted, wjth Alterations and Additions, from 
the Transactions of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. In 1 vol. Svo. 

[/« preparation. 

Weber.— On the Ram ay ana. By Dr. Albbecht Weber, Berlin. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. D. C. Boyd, M.A, Reprinted from 
“The ludiaii Antiquary." Fcap, 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. &«. 

Webster. —An Intbodcctohy Essay to the Science of Coxparativ® 
Theology ; with .a Tahnkr Synopsis of Scientific Religion. .By Edward 
Whjustku, of Ealing, Middlesex. Read in an abbreviated term as a Lecture io 
a public audience at Baling, on the 3rd of January, 1870, ami to an evening 
congregation at South Place Chapel, Finsbury Square, London, on the 27th of 
February, 1870. 8vo, pp, 28, sewed, 1870, 1*. 
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67 and 69 Ludgate .Will, London, E. 0 , 

'WetJgwo xl.—A DICTIONARY OP THE EnrLTSH I»ASrGUAa.E. By KwS* 
si.bjgh Wedgwood, M.A. late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Vol, 1+ 
(A to D) b.o,, pp. xxiv, .508, cloth, 14*. ; Vol. II. (IS to P-) 8Vo.pp»578, 
doth, 14* ; Vol. ill., Part I (CJ to Sy), 8vo. pp.’160, 10a. 6tf.; Vol. III. 
Part II. (T to W) 8vi>. pp. ‘200, S». Gd. completing the Work. Price of the 
complete work, £> 2 is. 

ifr T)lctjouarif^ aivi a oki-s pf. l>opk«i not usually read; bnt.no intelligent; man 

were to bo pitied who should tod himself shut wg on n rainy clay In a Jonoly heutsis in, the 
d tom lest pa.it-at S&Ltoury Plain, with no other, mtwis of recrcatum t tout hat v. hu-h VI r. We fig- 
wfHxPfi Dii-donavy ‘of Taymnlogy could ntfm'd him, II* would read it through horn cover to 
cover at a sitting, and only regret that bo had not fch.o second volume to begin upon forthwith. 
It is a vfty able book, of great heparchy full of delightful surprise!*, a repertory of she? fairy 

lea of linguistic science .*'■ -‘Spectator, 

Wedgwood.— A Dictionary of Ekomsh Etymology. By Hensldi^h 
Wedgwood. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the Author, 
mid extended to the Classical Roots of die Language. With an Introduction 
on the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo., about 800 pages, double column. 
In Five Monthly Pints, of 160 pages. Price os. each; or complete in one 
volume, til,, price 26s. 

Wedgwood.— Oi» the Origin of Lajtcwage. By Henserioh Wedgwood, 
late Fellow of Christ's College. Cambridge. Leap. Svo. pp. 172, cloth, b's. fid. 
Wekey.—A Grammar of the Hungarian Language, with appropriate 
Exercises, a Copious Vocabulary, and Specimens of Hungarian Poetry, By 
SioisMUND Wekey, late Aide-de-Camp to Kossuth. 12mo., pp. xii. and 130, 
sewed. 4s. Gd. 

West and BiiMer.-—D iwbhc of Hindu Law, from Ike Replies of-the 
Shastris in the several Courts of the Bombay Presidency. With an Intro¬ 
duction, Notes, and Appendix. Edited by Raymond West and Johann Georg 
Rubier. Vol. JLSvo. cloth, .€3 8e. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. v. US, doth. 12*; 

Wheeler.—T he History of India from thj Earliest Aues. By J. 

T&upovsS Whkj'UJI, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
“ The Geography of Herodotus,'’ etc. etc. 

Vol. I, The Velio Period and the M aha Bharat a. Bern v Svo. cl,, pp. Ixxv. ami 

57 ( 1 . 18 *. 

Vol ri„ The Ramayana and the Brahmanic Period, Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. lxxxvill. 
and (ISO, with two Maps, 21*. 

Vol. 1 II. .TL da, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival. Dewy Svc., pp. -184, with two 
_ ttiAm, doth. 18s. 

Vol. TV. fin preparation. 

Whueler. —Journal of a Voyage up the Irra waddy to 5i and a my :ud 
Bhamo. By ,1. Tai.bovs Wheeler. 8 vo. pp. 104, sewed. 1871. 3s. Gd, 

Whitney.—O mental and Linguistic Studies. ThoVeda; the Avesta; 
the Sou nee of Language. By William Dwight WmYSCt; r. Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology in Yale College. Or. 8vo. cl., pp. .v. ard 418. 12*. 

CosTKwrs .—The Vedas,— 1 The Vedre Doctrine of a Future Life.—MvUh:r\s .History of Vedic 
Literature.'—The Tnmslatioii of t\m Veda.— Muller's Rig-Veda Translation.*- The Avesta,— 
Indo-Llurop&tti .Philology ami Efclmology,'-Millions Lacrates oil Lnagwigo,—present tftute of 
the Question us to the Origin oflanguage,—lileek and the SimkHi* Theory of Language*^ 
Schioichar and the Physical Theory of Language.—Stem Uml and the Payton logical Tiietiiy of 
Language. —Language unci Education*—Index. 

Whitney. — Atha uva Veda PhAti^Akhya ; or. Caunaldy a (Jaturadliyh- 
yikh (The). Text, T*nhslation, and Notes. By William I>. Whitney, Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. Uvo, pp. 280, boards. 12*. 

Whitney.—L ang page and the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By William Dwight Whitney, Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit, etc., in Yale College. Third Edition, augmented by au 
A '.utlysiii. Crown 8 yo. cloth, pp, xii. anil 504. 10*. C«J, 

Whitney.—T attti a t yA“TkAtu,A khya, with its Commentary, the 

Tfibhhshyaracnu: Text, Translation, and Notes. By'W. D. Whitney, Prof, 
of Sanskrit iu Vale College, New Haven. 8vo. pp. 469. 1871. 25s. 

Wilkins.— The TDiagavat-Geeta ; or, Dialogues of Kreiahna and 
Arjoon. Translated by On as. Wilkins, A faithful reprint of ; the now very 
scarce Original London Edition of 1785, made at the Bwdsheet Press, New 
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York. In one vol Svo. WtifeUy printed with M type ™ la^ P«P^- 
i ^...:..... „J&k .«d r.r ft.i fl cllrton. of wfilch oulv a few now r v m».m. •<-». 
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261 tobies vCire produced of this 'edition, ot whiftjh ou.y a few uon a * r 
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Voaabukiry. By W. L. Williams, B.A. Square 8vo., pp. 80,doth, L n >‘ 


Williams,—L exicon Coitsv-BRiTAjnsicra. A Ihotiomay o* ■ 

Ancient Celtic Rtmgua&c of Cornwall, in whn;li the words y® . 

copious examples from the Cornish works now remaining, with J* 

English. The synonyTOs are also given in the cognate dialects ui A*l*n, 
ArSiorlfi, Irish, ’Gaelic, and Manx, showing at one 

them. By the Rev- Uojbkht Williams, M. A. .Christ Chmck Oxfrnd, l-msh ^ 
CuraC or Llangadwaladr anil Bhydycroesan, Denbighshire. Sn’wed. 3 

Williams ~-a1 Dictionary, English xm > Sanscrit. By ^oslej 

W 11 l i \ms, M. A. Publitibed under the Patronage of the Honourable hast udi a 
Compaq. 4to. pp. xSi. 8b2, doth. IxfflM, 1365. £3 3.-. q 

Wilson.--Work 9 of the late Horace Haim Wits©*, l n “'N 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Inns, andoftne .Iriental 
Soc. of (lemany, etc., And Boden Prof. of$amkrit m the Unwcrsp.y oiOatord. 
Yds I. and II. Essays and UjD*f*«» chiefly on the Religion of <n. Hmdui, 
hv the late H. II. Wilson, M.A., F.R.B., etc. Collected mjl edited by hr. 
Rei:nhoi.i>IM i>S’n 2 vols. cloth, pp. xiii. and393, v. “A*}£‘ “1* 

VolH. m. TV. and V. Essays Analytical, CmriCAi., AN.n \ iulolol.v.vl, on 
Subto coNNBcriiD WITH Sanskiut hvr-mMvm. CWMed and Ju*tal bj 
Dr. Ur. in ho i.» Ros'r. 3 vols. 8vo. pp- 408, 406, afld Adn. doth. I rtoe 3J» 
Vols. VIVII., VII l, IX- and X. Vishnu Fl’Haxa, a Oyster or lliNm My¬ 
thology AND Thamtion. Translated from the ongmid ;da«s,ent, imd Uius- 
trated bv Notes derived chiefly from other PprupaS. % th« J** «• ^ 

Bo dun Professor of .Sanskrit in the Universityof Oxford , e to. BMptofa 
Fn^riDw a tu> iTalim Mi A .* D.O*L,..,. Oxon*. \q*b* 1-to ■ - ■> ll” 

_ . . ,' L * . v jVJ it 
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2C0: 344 ■, 344 ; 346, cloth. %i. 12*. Grf. iy ' 

Vols. XI. and XII. Select Sraoiannis of •nt»T iibathb^t»jc Ilrnmis. . i. ns 

teted fmm the Original Sanskrit. Bj the late Jioiuc* ^ ^ ; 

r. II. S. 3rd corrected Ed. 2 vols. 8vp. pp. Ui. and 384 ; nrnl iv and 118* ; - s. 

Wilson..—S elect SpjscimjNa or tob Thkatrk of tse tows. Lum*- 

luted from the Original Sanskrit. By the late if on ace Hayman V «& •. 
M A.,1 T .U.S. Third corrected edition. 2 vols. 3vo,, pp- Hj,i. and 384, i . 
and 418, cloth. 2Is. 

contknts. 
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Original Sanskrit—TheMriencliakittl, or me u*y « an—. ‘ i 

liquid the Symph-Uttaiu JUtaa ChunUa, or oimrumanon of the Htstmj of 

XocUaac—Appoudix, contaiuhig aUorl accounts of oifl. i in\ 

WBsfiii_ The Pkesent State or the ©ULTyvAivoir of Ortekt’aj* 

^rLctute delivered at the Meeting of the Royal As«ttc 
Society/^By* the_ Director, Professor H. H- Wilson. 8vo.» pp. 26, sewed. 

Wise.“Coimt:sTAUY ox the Hrsur System of AtoiciRE. Bj 1 . A . 

•Wise, M. D., Bengal Medical Service. 8vo., pp. «. *»d 432, doth, i*. *>o. 

Words: their History and Derivation. . Alfhabeticallv 

A_p, With Postscripts, Principles of Scientific .Jfcymobgy, and Index o 

compar.-J Words, in Eighty Unguages and DiaUcts. By Hr. P. Ebensh and 
E. M Gki'Enway, jum High 4to. pp. 288, double columns, cloth, m-nm 28s. 

Wylie.—Horn on Chinese Lxteratiihb ; with mtroductoiy Hero arks 

y on the Progressive Advanoemant of the Art; raid a list ot translanons from the 
Chinese, into various European languages. By 1&f 

British and Foreign Bible Society in Ciuna. dto. pp. 29o, 
y e tes ».~-A m**&L Oeamyae. By the late %v. \V. Yates, V U . 
Reprinted, wtth SprttMpttits, from his Introductions the ”|J { f J 

Edited by l. WjiNoB.R, ,,’Ea^.8vo., pp.lv. and IfiO^ds. Calcutta, .1864. d«. >d. 
■,,Y-Ar--—-- * 
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